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^OTE BY THE TRU8TFES 


Tan AaloWograph^ is pabUitrU ti it wm !flt by 
Mr Spencer »itb ft few roodifirftlJoiu the most importAHl 
of which relates to the djmion of ibo rolumes. It was 
Ur Spencer I onginal lotentjoQ that the Erst volmne ahoold 
end with Chapter \XIII Ilb reason was thoi stated in a 
letter to hw Amencan pabHsherB The first volrnne ends 
my engineenug and miscellaneona life and the aecond rolame 
begins my Hterary life ^ This ho sold waa a natoral 
division-” Bat In order to obviate the very great meqaahty 
In thicknefls that woold bare tbaa existed between the two 
volames, wo his Tnisteca, in the exeroM of our diacrotion, 
have ventmed to adopt another “ rutural divlaion,” making 
the first Tolnme end with Iho tenninaUon ol his mj«^'^“ntoai 
work and tho second ToltmM begm with the planning of the 
BynthotJo Philosophy 

The niastrations for Part I having been of aomewhat 
inferior exeention^ im^iuved blooki hare been propared, from 
which tho portiftita have been printed A sentence* on 
page 101 of the first volame^ referring to a photograph of 
Hinton Parsonage taken from a drawing made by Mr Spencer 
when a boy has been omitted because the photograph could 
not be fomid- Some renumbering of Parts and Chapters, 
re-paginatlon, and a few necessary verbal conectiona are tho 
only other bingea that have been made- 
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NOTE. 


The BtatemeEt made m Vol 13, page 98, as to the terins 
xmder -which Mr Spencer’s works were published in A menca, 
was probably Written about 1886 Later, both before the 
■coming mto force of the International Copynght Act of 1892 
and after that date, an alteration in the terms mentioned 
was made When a book was mannfactured in the Um-ted 
States the royalty paid by Messrs Appleton was 10 per cent 
instead of 15 per cent It is, however, well worthy of note 
that over a long senes of years, from 1860 omvards, a royalty 
payment was made by Messrs Appleton to Mr Spencer 
although he had no legal protection for his writings m the 
Umted States 

Aubehon Herbert 
H Charlton Bastian 
Davio Dunoan 


I feel, m signing this note drawn up by my co-trustees, 
upon whom the whole trouble of making the a-rrangements 
has faUen-a trouble m wbch I have not been able to share 
^"8 to my absence m Egypt— that personally I should have 
^en m favour of dividing the volume, which is over-large, mto 
0 paife, and thus conforming more nearly to Mr Spencer’s 

all ^ ^ colleagues know 

that thftv -m L ’ ^ ready 'to beheve 

whit Mr 7 ^ 

Med on tlem. ” trouble that my absence has en- 

Office, Qairo, " 

March 3, 1904 


Auberon TTvrbert 



PBEFAOfi, 


It hM ■eemed to me that a natmaJ hutory of myself 
■wonld be a ■nseful aocompaTitmeot to the boots Trhioh It 
has been the chief oocnpation of my life to wnte. In the 
foUomng chapters I have attempted to give such a natural 
h is t or y That I have folly snoceeded Is not to be snp- 
posed but perhaps I have suooeeded partially At any 
rate, one ngnifioant truth has been made clear — that m 
the gene&a of a system of thought the emotional nature 
is a large factor: perhaps as large a &otor aa the in- 
tellectual nature. 

Borne peculiaritiea in the instruction given to me ought 
not to paaa without remark. That neither In boyhood nor 
yonth did 1 receive a single leason in English, and that I 
have rern^ined entirely without formal knowledge of 
syntax down to the preeent hour are facts which should 
be known smoe their impUcatiana are at vananoe with 
aBs amp Lions umvoisally aoo^ted. And there should be 
noted other large omissions, as well as oonaldorahle addi- 
tions, which gave to my education a oharaoter rmHte t^t 
of the ordinsTy education. 

Further, some advantage is Kkely to result from present- 
mg in their order of genesis the ervolntionary ideas set 
forth m my works beginning with oertam vague adorn 
brations of them datmg baok to 1848 and 1844, p«"*ng 
on to the deflrute germs which made their appearance m 
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1850, and showing the successive stages through which 
the developed form of the Doctrme of Evolution was 
reached m 1869 Apart from such mterest as this piece 
of mental history has, the delineation of it will, perhaps, 
yield aids to the readers of The Synthetw Fhihsophy The 
ultimate product may be rendered more comprehensible 
by contemplation of its growth 

Before proceedmg with this volume, the reader should 
glance at the note prefixed to the second volume. After 
learmng from it how irregular has been the order m which 
the djfiPerent parts of the work have been written, he will 
not he surprised by certam small repetitions, and possibly 
other anomahes, with which he wiU meet. 

H. S. 

t)4, ATErtCB Eoid, 

EEaEMT’B Pabk, Lohboit, 

April, 1894. 
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EXTBACTIOV 


i[0ST poiwms recognize the vanity of goncalogica which 
Bingling ont one ancestor porUapa qnlto remote ignore 
ftU thoiw other anccalors — 8 10 32 04 acconling to the 
dislanco bock — whoao ahorca In forofathorhootl are eqaoUj' 
great. Bot there nro genealogioa for which aomothing is 
to bo said. Among men aa among inferior crcalnree, 
there occasionally nriso individnal conslitnUonB of great 
poralitenco^ which Impress thomMlves on many gonoretlons 
of posterity and in snch eases a statetaent of ovtrootion may 
not bo nninstructivc. Other eases there are in which thongh 
many generatioDS may bo traced, not the tralta of some ono 
marked mdindaol but famfly traits which have been common 
to Mvend lines of aDccstry and have benco become well 
osUbhshod in descendnnta common to thorn olL In my own 
COSO there are certain ancestral traits of this land which ore 
not without significance. Those tDCOstors concornlng whom 
not much is to bo said, may first bo named. > 

I know littlo abont the lino of my grandmother on tho 
paternal side, farther than that tho family named Taylor 
was of the lower middle olass, and was resident In Borby 
Nor have I anything definite to say roepoctlng tho ex 
tracUon of my mother’s father whose name waa Holmes — a 
name which may have had a topographical origin for there 
is, or was, a tract of posture bordering the Derwent, called 

1 * 
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“rhp Holmes” But there seems some probability o£ a 
I !>- ..en ™aHe to 

diarv bept by my mother duimg her girlhood theie are 
«/uom oS Lta to the HolmeBea oS Biedsiord a Triage 
e^ht Mes from Derhj These Holmeses seem to have beeo, 
and are still, small landowuers, farming their own 
Inquiries made some dozen years ago failed to show any 
relationship Yet it seems unlikely that there should have 
been mterchanges of visits hetweeu families residing neai 
one another and of the same name, who were unrelated. 

Probably I might have gathered more about these lives 
of ancestors had I m early Me been curious in such matters. 
Or had out family been prone to gossip, some knowledge 
of bygone Taylors and Holmeses might have been una- 
wares conveyed to me 


A good deal may he set down concerning the Ime of my 
maternal grandmother The name was Brettell — a name 
which I find otherwise spelt Brettyl, HrethuH, Brettal, 
Brettle, Bnttle In the Ee'taM and Genealogist, vol I, 
pp 421-6, Mr Sidney Grazehrook, himself a descendant 
of the family, gives some accconnt of it having first in- 
dicated the foreign ongm of neighbours named Henzey, 
with whom the Brettells mtexmamed. 


“Towards tlie end of the 16th century Thomas and Balthazar d' 
Heuuezel [naturalized Henzey], dwelling near the "Vosges m Xiorrainf 
with their near relatives Tyttery and Tyzach, all Huguenots 
emigrated to this country, and some of them settled in “ the neigh 
hourhood of Stonrhndge " ♦ 

j^^^^8®uealogy of the Henzey, or de Hennezel, family is given i 
e a. en^e Desbois, in lus DtctioiiTiaire de la NohlesBCj from wluc 

It appears that It was of nohlp Bohemian ongm.” * * 

(naturalize,! Henzey) ‘de la maison de Henze 
tout pr6 la village de Darnell eu la pie de Lorraine > horn m 15*70 ” ha 
a son Joshua who mamed a Joan Brettell 

Concerning the Brettells he goes on to say 
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it in t! « utljlil ^rbond cf Stcratbri-!^ (wlrtir tww 

Uw taac 1« rxtmi.rijr crtBcvxi) it iIk> nmtnrtKriBrbl / iK* ICtb 
cTBlory If not cmlirr (It wm ibrnt In llw Uim of lirtary \ 1 ) 

• In Ibr jcar ICI Join Rrrtltll uyi Mir7 »frr mirrlf'l 

kI OMrviLforJf aixl it Ijm t<xti orm tlj»l J «lu Ilrorrjr nurrU^I a 
Wy cf llr Mtaf tuEDf Tlrf** faiUrnurrUpJ wcnxJJ *loiri"t MJ tmr 
to Inuj^to^ lb»l ibff IlrdulU wrre ■! rrf^J-y^i | j I ll fr»r w* CttJ 
Hipfr ii Ibnu J j «j frior to »nj of tin ptt» 1 per^r-niion^ 

^Tlicrt *!▼ twii dl Uocl fAmriM^ of Ilrrtt U in ill* ertgU voflool, 
no dooM of CMnBjoa ociftln,bQl Dol ktxrw^ to I>* rthtr»l llflUrluIl 
of I>3>Ur/ and Dtrltrll Lan« and llat of «lll 1 an al -m to Urat.’^ 

TIh* famlljr of trhjcb Mr rrairlrrook iIkti jirwrcJt to 
tit*al Is Iij* impUcalion, that whkli was locaicil in Oil 
iwinfonl jan Ii or ollirnrl^o in Ihc belter known pbee 
Sioarlmd^ which luit own up within iL Tho 01 1 
rmnford rvgiilcr rccorJi the mama;^ of Jothoa Ilcnzcll 
with Joan llrcttcJI anJ ai aloro implied tho rrfpalor 
■Iso ihowi the tnimago of John Ilreltcll with ilarj* 
lIcDicy in 1G17 tnrlhcr about 17-10 there wai a mamago 
of Tbomaa Urrttcll to Sandi Henrej at shown Ij tho 
rcgulry of tliclr font birth ■horllj' after and llicn on 
Judo 16 1740 U irgitlcrcd the marriage of Jovph and 
Elizabeth Bmtell rap preat-gninilfather and grral-grand 
mother Joseph and Tbomaa liing not Imirrulabljr brelhere. 
Thu qucJtlon la — ^^\cto these Hrettella who married in 
1740 desocnJanla of tho John BrctlcU and ifory Henzejo 
who married in 1017? hrom tho fact llmt in the reign of 
Eliiaboth Oldfwinford contained a hundred families, wo 
ruAy infer that in 1017 ill population was not more tliau 
GOO and it is a reasonable osUmalo tliat between that 
time and 1740 It did not increase to more than 2000 tlm 

Tiul llt«M IwD umn r« of forrIf« d^nlioo U t road Uoq roe 
flm«d by tha r^rt thal tbr/ ka • ndrrfooj eo lb« OonUaral rontncUon* 
lt« tboM which Ihrj bar* omdcrftxM hf rr Tb« uwm Drrtd now nbli 
lalformaodji ud iw SwRicHumI u w 11 ii In Frurw the tiua« Ilemd 
!• fmad. Oarto tj' rwoofh lh« flnt of th« two U tued lo dktjwfol h 
rwIlwmj-ittUow loth Iq Frwncw titd ]Ia|VuHl Thm I • tidka ol BrrtroU 
OQ ih Korthiro of PnuK« j ud tb«w U the BrrltrU Luk) fUtlon letwm 
Dwdbj ud Stotahridfo, 
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growth of ite nwrabers up to 5000 at the beginniBg of tins 
century hemg doubtless mainly due to its manufacturing 
activity But m a place vnth a population grovmig 
durmg 120 years from 600 to 2000 there could hardly have 
been more than one clan of Brettells Hence the inference 


that Joseph Brettell, hving m the 18th century, was a de- 
scendant of John Brettell living m the 17th century, Becomes 
very piohahle If this inference be accepted, then it follows 
tb6,t my great-grandfather and Ins children inherited 
from the Henzeys a dash of Huguenot Wood. A further 
inference may he drawn as not improhahle In the 
French genealogical dictionary above quoted, published 
m the middle of this century, it is stated that these 
de Hennezels, coming from Bohemia, had been settled in 
Lomiine about four centimes This takes ns back to the 

T^f century How the Hussite wars 

os e rom about 1420 to 1436, and the persecutions, 

were subjugation of the Hussites, 

were sueb tlmt the movement had ended soon eftei 1450 

who ciimp Probable that these de Hennezels, 

mto Same°L“^ 

otsme that aectanan aemomfr „ a.\r 

»trir " 

ana decidedly xm-Enelisli atruofc mo as oSa 

^Ddon Directory , end as. m so WeT i ^>0 fonnd mtho 

^gdom, the name doeg ® reoniited from all parts <,f the 

tto ^ r " •' **“■•» ‘l»tSK,a,. 

w. rr 



t\TlL\CTION 


If oojr iDgramerl nonccnfonnUj* of Diloro to hfocc 
infcTTctl it may liavc ggno iomo triy lo accoaol for thnl 
nonctmfomiisy whlcli, ItoKcrcr drrivoJ tnw dt^ hycd by 
iLo children of my giral-grandfolher IlrtltclL lor ojurt 
frtnj this irobablc pmcaloj^r there Hlatidi iho flKtnCcant 
fjcl that onl of a family of icten Gvo Trere imon^ tho 
carllcrt \\ c^ltymu (of wltom my maUnul gmtjdmolhrr 
inw one) and l^-o of ll>ffO ttcto among Ihe catlica 
■Wcslryan prcacljcra — John llreltcU and Jcrrmiih llrttlcll 
bom rc^i)ecti>ely in 17J2 and 17G3 Of the. o the 
yonDgtr Jenmiib to baro been Boraewlial inti 

malcly w*odaloil wlUi John '\\ciley rrlio ipoLo opj rot 
ingl) of his work j and at one time Im wm appointed lo 
the Up>roTth ciicnit Uptrotlli being native 

es» rf vj vcrti lDt 4 lltvBolyniilu U t (brr* 

nl*t buMi •IlprJ l4 It la ( ta.^ m 

lirmit (j wOuJMV<J ITtmbti) Nrv txlwmi Ilrail Bb4 Umu 
ihrnxmrv iswti tmBrr iLbO KIBJ fuiRUr iUt r f r w Tt lo uamt 
oai brtu« It b a mMKutlff Ibat llroru m to ll>iLrmi4a 

nrinU. But wbj Dcbcniio f W tl. If co* of lb« It*** i fTfon^wLo Cfd 
vith IL* mt tol* Lorr*.B *u TtUDrd Itrmlt, aod If r«# ef lb* II«x**TWi 
r«fo{t*>i wL«, dirUf tb« Uirr rtHfiTU n oUoa iBl{nt<>d lo Ilo|Uod 
«u dr*»ivl*st mi U* «bo JolofO lb* iImt <!<«<* of lb* Iltt** (*« 
thfo U *<*ia» pjM'bJ* or nro probabl* lb*l Ibl |rr'lHrr*oilmolbf r Unio* 
lio-l * ptmnlofij 1* Ibl* mjirrt lik lb otb<T» 

r*nbrT lo^oirlr* mod* idnr* th* obor* fonpifb vm* pil ta Ijp* h*T* 
jkbfrd vcnfjLof rrldnuv Oo«*f lV« it* llmun mldiof to Blnml^cbon 
Mj* &1I lb« olbrrt or* fab rovtoj mt »<twd oo«tlw ood foHbtrnj tfaU 
fail {*lb«f «u * farmrr *t IXubory *r*r l>mt*Ub vfaiffa b b*t IB mUr* 
frm Blo&rbftd| Prm of Ifa* umr* *r* to tfaoWormtmfairoIHrrotoY/ 
**d lo nj q«r«lior* OM of lfa*«« ku rrfrrrrtl to * oooifai lo BlnnlBlhotn 
vfall* Boolfarr mjt that *11 tb* WtrcntmfaLr* Urao*** »mn to b« ceo 
DfclMl, objI litu tnrtQ Ulel^ lb* oua* vu IbaJlri to tb« revolj ^Bct* 

r«r»i dJr ^ ^ trim * oom»oo rool But porbof* tb« tDO*t 
ilfoUbmot ducofrrj 1* tfaot oo* ra»b*r of tfa« funU/ po*irt*rt *o iDclrot 
rvord (or fatmli f-kolfetblH/lncfanfani) •otbeblado^whlrh it*BgT*T*d 
cam of Ifa* faoxllnf rfajme* ** noefa turd bj tb« Qonuo* nj* * □mnoo 
|i7efn*ar who *I*o mji tfa*t veopo** ot Ifa* klod ** wtn oorfa OMd lo lb* 
fbrt^ of BofaroiU *od OnriMJ** Tfa* Tl«*rof fltooltoo,«bcT«oa« bnorfa 
of tba r*Mil/ bo* llT«d[ (toco 1748, mji of » rertaUj dr«Mi«d * Fumrr ** 
llrami tfaot b* Mod lo nj Oh ooo^ for I vmdrr * Ttrj loUmUof 
• »rrlT*l lo Biod«m d*ji of tb« old lo > Ufa ■■ L* 
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place Of Jolin Brettell there exists, m the Arminian 
MagmM for 1796, a bnef biography written by Ins brother , 
and there is a portrait of ham m the same periodical for 
March 178 A Jeremiah, of whom there is a portrait in the 
Aiimman Magazine for February 178A, and another in the 
Wcdcyan Methodist Magazine for August 1823, and a third 
m the Mcihadzst Magazine about 1796, wiote a memoir of 
hmiself, which was published after his death in the 
JFcsleyan Methodist Magazine for October 1830 
As m those days, when Wesley and his followers were 
persecuted^ it required both pronounced convictions and 
considerable comage to dissent from the established creed, 
and disregard the authority upholding it, there must ha\ e 

been m these two men more than usual mdividuality of 
character * 


oncemmg the genealogy of the Spencers, the ques- 
on of chief mterest is whether any connexion exists 
e wMn the Spsnceis of DetbjEliire and the Spencers of 
orthamptomhire , lor, of course, were there proof of 
commou onpu with the poet, I should gladlj give it But, 
0 to as I W, ffisre is no such proof The spelling ol 

e™™ ntoi s r’"”« Of 

P afforded m the present case on tracing 

that he Tvoa •• conTertedTHSr” s 
as before, that there ^as S>bablv hS 
a seems most hiely L £ bIh n m Stour- 

commoa deseendaet of the ^ rokhvo-a 

Another eiampie exists In the ^ ^enzey in 1G17 

aa accoTffit of a Jacob Brettell a Biography there is 

^hoso father, Jacob BretteU iJnt, minister, irho diedAa 1862 

preacher, afterwwd; ^he age of Va Caf ’ 



i^XlHAOnON 


back the Spencer ancoetry to the middle of the 17th 
centnry At that time, apparently by a clerical error 
(probably in a doable sense) the apeUlng of the name was 
changed in tbe register of baptiams of the same family 
the father'a name bemg spelt with an f in the entry of the 
baptism of his son Anthony in 1057 and with a £ in the 
entry of the baptism of his son Wininm m 1G69 The 
eppiTUng with a c was thereafter uniformly used. 

The name Spenoer is by no means uncommon in North 
Derbyshire, and is proYalent in tbe neighbourhood of 
WlrkswoTth Indeed in the vilhige of Middleton by 
"Wrrksworth it occma bo often that, when pamnng throngh 
the place yeara ago I obBerred that out of the shop-slguB 
the majority bore the name Spenoer Among places in 
which the name is of long standing la Kirk Ireton, about 
three mfln* to the south west of 'WirkBworth — a secluded 
village seated high and just where tbe undulating portion 
of Derbyshire begins to pass into the more mountamons 
portion. Here our family bad been settled for genera 
tioua A senes of extraots from tbe panih register 
which I obtained some 20 years ago from the rector 
shows that the name existed there m the latter port of tbe 
16th oentuiy if not earlier On tracing back the entnes 
it appears that my granHfnther Mathew Spencer was 
bom there in 1762 that my great-grandfather Mathew 
waa bom there in 1785 that my groat-great-grandfather 
WilllaTTi waa bom there m 1702 and that my greet-great- 
great-gmufl father Wilbani was bom there m 1676 Before 
this date the Una of descent is not traceable, because the 
entries extending over a penod of more than 60 years 
after 1600 have been rendered illegible by damp. Next 
preceding that period comes the name of Anthony Spencer 
baptixed m 1697 and then a Uttle before that comee the 
earliest legible regurtry of the name, m the marriage of 
Thomas Spenoer with Agnes Heano, in 168L 
The oldest fnmily document which has been preserved 
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IS a deed of settlement by my great-grandfather when 

he Tvas about to marry Elizabeth Soar, who is, in 

the deed, represented as having “expectations” Most 

hkeiy it was the desire that theie should be an equivalent 

to these expectations which led to the tying up of a small 

pinperty, consistmg of two fields and four cottages, hy 

my great-grandfather It would seem, however, that 

Etirabeth Soar’s expectations were disappointed, foi there 

IS no sign that any increase of possessions aceiued to the 

family from the maiTiage The next oldest document I 

possess, 18 a letter written by this great-giundinother, 

E]i 7 ^beth Spencer, to her son, my graudfuther, asking 

him to send an easy vehicle to convey her to Derby, 

that she might take up her abode with him her widowed 

ife at Kirk-Ireton havmg become wearisome in her old 
age 


Of these village-ancestors, two traits may be noted 
-e i^erred the other known The dates of Lr 
prudent ^ ^ Kirk-Ireton Spencers were a 


fiabl^nc^irwu -Anthony Spencer, the remotest identi- 
mterval betwPR “ registered, we find that the 

date of his son’s be gi'audson (the 

register) is 60 years ^nle^ fh pait of the 

each following its OTedpp generations, 

l^ve respectively nfamed at th grandson must 

26 ^ben he maSd M. ! 

raarry till he was over L^^^^^^Srandfather did not 

great-grandfather had i, ^7 

domestie responsibilitieg he undertook 

y ray grandfather ^ caution was shown 

as habitually gim^ prudential feeling 

y y great-grandmother, Elizabeth 


was 
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Huriog ihcjr boj'jiooJ Ikt pwnJjJonj from iIuhi lo Umc 
mado Visits to Kirk Irtioo nnd roj ftlhcr told mo tUat 
alwsp when Iw came swajr tho lut wonla of hii grand 
molbcr took iIkj form of a metjopo to her lUoghlct irj law 
Catherine— "Dc aaro yon tell Kitty to foroovsL** So 
nnosnal an injnnction repeatedly given, aecmi to Imply a 
very predominant tendency lo consider tho faturo rather 
than tho present. 

As said at tho onUet, facts of llncngo roa} hate iigni 
ficanco icUcro thcro are jrononneed fitnily Imlts, and 
cepccJslly where tlieso traits aro manifested along both 
linos of ancestry This scons to be tho case here. 

Tho nonconfonning tendency — tlw lack of regard for 
certain of tho cstahluhed nalhorilles and readiness to 
dissent from accojiled opinions— of conrso cbaracterUctl 
Inconsiderable degrees Ibo carlifat of Weilcys fyllowcri 
and LJeo tlio Brettcll family tho Spencer family iho 
Uolmea family and tho Taylor fsmdy were among thevi 
earliest followers, lioyond the ndalivo independence of 
natnro thus displayed tboro was implied a corrolallvo 
dependonco on something higher than legislative cnacU 
ments. Under circumalancea indicated by tho hearing of 
persecnlion for religious beliefs, nonconformity to hmnan 
authority implies conformity to somctldog regarded os 
Idgber than hnman authority And this conformity is of 
tho aamo intrinsio nature whether it ho shown towards a 
concaved personal Ucitj or whether it bo sliown towards 
a Power tranicendlng conception whooco tho established 
order proceeds — wliethcr tJio rule of life is derived Crom 
Bopposed divino dida or whether it is denv’cd from oscor 
tamed natural prinolplce. In either case there is obodionco 
to legolationi upheld ns superior to the regulaUona mode 
by men 

A farther trait common to the two lines of forofathois 
Is regard for remoto results rather than for imraedloto 
resalts. Bolinqulshmont of proeent eatisfootious with 
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the view of obtaining future satisfactions, is shown 
alike in that prudence which by self-denial seeks ter- 
restial welfare and by that prudence which by self-denial 
seeks celestial welfare. In both cases, proximate giatifi- 
cations which are seen to bo relatively small are sacrificed 
to future gratifications which are conceived as relatively 
great In the famdy-tmits above described were visible 
both these aspects of the self-restranimg nature The 
elder BretteUs, described by then son Jeremiah as moral 
and church-gomg people, gave such indications of this 
character as well-conducted hfe implies , and tlie "Wesleyans 
among then- children, displayed it in the form of prefer- 
ence for the promised happmess of a life hereafter to 
various pleasures of the present life Exliibitmg the 
same trait m their creed and corresponding conduct, the 
bpencers exhibited it in other ways The relatively late 
mamages indicated, and still more that emphatic advice to 
orecMt, imply that the readmess to sacrifice the passmg 
y or ays to come was a family-charactenstic And 
tiftn ^^cogDized by some members of the last genera- 
a fmh ^ ^ letter of one uncle to another, 

deacnliPfi ^ ^ ^ have in common, was 

upon possible 

or some J^bentance of these ancestral tiaits, 

Bhorbv L nonconforrmty is 

disregard of " directions, no one can deny the 

vei»y conspicuo^ rehgious, or social, is 

figured form, a ^ 

ongms above rules hn^n lia.Ymg superhuman 

“U Wutinos of mmo 1 f ‘>ng™ , for throughout 

•' “»teuaed%hat 0 w '““8 of men, it is 

3unetion8 And nvn ^I'^uctions stand above legal in- 
■uiy discussions of nol h i ^ everywhere shown in 
remote results rathoi fn ^^estions, a contemplation of 

results, joLd wth 
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an JnsUlcnco on Ow Imporlxinco of Ihe first m con 1 IlQrx^d 
\ritli tbat of (bo Ust. 

Thpfo analogHa oro so dear (hat it can icarcdjr 1 thJnk 
be fancy on my part to regard thorn ns Implying a descent 
of fsmily-characlcri sties 
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GRAITOPA-RENTS AND THEIR CHILDREN 


PmsuiifG the same course as before, I will here describe 
first those members of the grandparental gioup about 
whom there is least to be said Eor this reason I corn- 
mence with my mothei’s parents 

Of John Holmes, my maternal grandfather, the earhest 
record I have is an mdentnre of apprenticeship to John 
Evatt, a plumber and glazier in Derby, dated 1765, which 
identifies him as the son of Frances Holmes, widow, of the 
same place the probabihty bemg that his deceased father 
had left wife and child with but nanow means Save 
the possible relationship before named, to the Holmeses of 
Bradsford, this is aU I Imow of his antecedents 
I infer that he succeeded to Mr Evatt’s business At 
any rate he earned on with success the specified trade for 
^8ny years, and became a prosperous man This is 
shoivn hy the fact that when my mother was 20 (in 1814) 
he''' had a suburban house in addition to his place of 
husmess Soon after, however, he illustrated the truth 
that men who are prudent m small matters are apt to 
commit extreme imprudences m large matters their 
caution having prevented them from gammg those ex- 
penences yrhich lead to knowledge of dangem He was 
induced to enter mto partnership with a man named 
Aucott. as a pin-manufacturer, and he supplied most, if 
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not the whole, of the capitaL The enterpriBO wm a fafltue 
and he lost neariy aU his property: partly through non 
suocees of the businees and partly by becoTning secmity for 
his partner The result was that the latter part of his life 
was spent m narrow ciroumstanoes and after jny grand 
mother s death his last yean were passed in our bouse. 

In oommou with all mpimbers of both famfUea in that 
generation, be was a ‘Wealeyan, and on active member of 
the oounoTion in Derby From my mothers diary kept 
danng her teens, it appears that the Wealeyan preachers 
were frequently entortainod at his house, and he was himself 
a local preacher'* We may not suppose that the ability 
to preach suoh senaoiia as eerred for rural oongregationa 
round about Derby waa on indication of any ability rwRing 
for msntiou and I remember my father spenVing of him 
as ■ a alow coaoh,“ Nevertheloss he appears to have bad a 
little more than the ordinary amount of faculty Among 
my mothers letters are aome veises addreesed by hnn to 
her when she was away on a visit, urging her to return. 
Toting tho famniar shape of a parody and subadtutiiig 
My Harriet for * My Mother" they divurgo a good deal 
in idea from their prototype and, being fairly good m 
thyme and rhythm, os well as in choice of words pirhibit 
some small power of literary ti».pi.tS6ion- 
I saw much of him during my early boyhood when 
he hod partially lost his faculUes and wandered a good 
deal — wandered in a double sense, for bis failure of 
mammy took the form of supposing that he had mstteri 
of businees to look after and led to rambles through th^ 
town with a vain desire to fulfil them. Joined with the 
rempimbrance of tbm goee the remembranoe of his peculiar 
walk — a walk which seemed about to break into a run, as 
though ho were hurried- Eagemesi m the fnlfllm^nt of 
duty survived even after mental decay had gone fat. 


Of my maternal grandmother nA Jane Brettell, there is 
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not mncli to be said A portrait of her which I annex 
probably flatters her unduly, foi I remember my mother 
said that it was not a good hkencss As, however, she 
must have been somethmg like 50 before my mothers 
recollections of her became distmct, her appeamnco had 
doubtless diverged a good deal from that which she 
presented in her early days That she had, howevei, 
some attiactions, mentally or bodily oi both, is shown by 
verses addressed to her, and signed Sarah Crolc, expressed 
m the high-flown style of eulogy common in those days 
They were written in Eichmond, Yirginia, to which place, 
some tune after 1*780, Jane went to take charge of the 
house of a “Carter Braxton, Esq” to whoso care is 
addressed a letter from her brothei Jeremiah, dated at 
the begmning of 1*787 Erom an expression in the letter 
accompanying the verses I have named, it seems that 
Sarah Crole was a governess, and that the verses were 
addressed to my grandmother on her departure for 
England in July, 1788 The maniage to my grandfather 
must have been rather late Her birth being in 1751 and 
her return from Amenca being m 1788, she must have been 
something like 40 My mother, boin in 1794, was the 
only child 

Such evidence as there is imphes that this maternal 
grandmother was a commonplace person Indeed, my 
father described her as vulgar -mmded Eis estimate was 

doubtless influenced by her persistent opposition to his 
marriage with my mother ‘ an opposition founded, as it 
seems, on worldly considerations That she took a purely 
mercantile view of marriage, I find further evidence in a 
letter to her from a nephew— John Bromley, a London 
auctioneer cxpostulatmg with her upon this opposition, 
and implying that she ignored altogether the sentimental 
element m the relation Perhaps, however, this was not 
then so decided an evidence of character as it would be 
now , for m those days there still survived the ideas and 
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nMgc3 which (fubonlinat^J the willa of children to Uw 
wills of pa^ctll^ in Iho choice of huibands or wivos, «nd 
mado niolircs of pollcj the eiclojivo or tlraosl excliwivc 
dctonnlnant ' 

In justice to lier I sliould odd tliat her disapproval of 
the marring was In part prompted by iho belief that l»cr 
daaglilCT would bo too much tnbordinated and In this fho 
pttrsed to be nghL 

A tolerably diitinct Imago of my grandfather S|teD«*r 
remains with mo. It U the Imago of a melancholy looking 
old man riltlng by the firwide, rarely paying anything 
and rarely showing any tign of plcatnre The only iralles 
1 c\*er law on his ftco occurred when bo patte<l m# on Iho bead 
dnnng toy childhood aomo 40 yean ago inriolnca 

prom^dod a referenco to Ur Bibera L]/< o/ /Wa/ocn 
I was itraclc by tho iCfiUublanco between rcstaloriTa 
face and my grandfathcr'a or rather between tho 
oxpTCfisicmi of tho two faces for my grand/alber liad 
evidently been a handsomer man than rcslaloni Bat boUi 
faces had tho lamo worn and sad look. Itot improbably 
rcligloaB fenn had nomcthing to do with hU clironlc 
melancholy or perhaps these merely ga\‘o a dofinito 
form to tho dopreaalon caosed by conaUtntional oxlians- 
Uon. IBs roatoro hfo had been paeacd during war lime 
when toiofl wore heavy and tho nccessarica of hfo dear 
and tho rearing of a largo family on tlio proceeds of a 
Bchooh angmcnlod to but a Bm*ll extent by tho rotnma from 
his bttle prop erty at Kirk Iroton, bad boon a heavy hnrdcyi 
upon hJra. 

Leaving tho Derby Gmmmar School out of Uie com 
parison ^ school was abont the best in the place. In 
my early days I remember hearing sundry leading men 
of the town speak of having boon his pnpUs. But in 
addition to teaching his own school be played tho part of 
a roastoT at tho Qramnmr SohooL Ho was not a clasaioal 

2 
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master, but he imdertook the commercial division of the 
education given there As one of the masters he had 
some of the G-ram-mar-School boys as boarders, and from 
his account book I see that one of them was a son of 
Mr Nightmgale of Leahurst not, however, an ancestor of 
Miss Nightmgale, for the present Nightmgales assumed 
the name on the property conmug to them This must 
have been before mcrease of Ins own farmly filled all 
available space in Ins house 

There was no decided mark of mtellectual superiority in 
him He must have been a teacher entirely of the old 
kind — a mechanical teacher Nor does he seem to have 
had any mtellectual ambition or appreciation of mtellectual 
culture So far from encouragmg my father m studies 
lymg beyond or above the routme work of teaching, he 
spoke disapprovmgly of them wondermg how my father 
could waste time over them If he possessed mental 
faculty above the average, it must have been latent, or 
must have been rendered dormant by the labours of bis 
hard hie 

But it nothing m the way of mtellectual superiority can 
be ascribed to him, there may be ascribed a marked moral 
superiority He was extremely tender-hearted so much 
so that if, when a newspaper was being read aloud, there 
came an account of something cruel or very unjust, he 
would exclaim “Stop, stop, I can’t bear it” His sym- 
pathetic nature was well shown, too, by his conduct 
towards a Derbyshire notable of those days — an eccentric 
:^an named John Hallam, of whom some account is given 
m Eobmsou’s Deibyshire As I gathered from the remarks 
dropped concernmg J ohn Hallam by my father and 
uncles, he was one of the few men who have attempted 
to carry out Christian ethics with hteialness That his 
unusual character produced a great impiession m the 
locahty, is shown by the fact that there exists a mezzo- 
tint portrait of hmij and is further shown by a passage 
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coQlaincd in a letter from my Aunt Mary to my father 
Speaking of a conrersation with eomo podkr wlio liaJ 
been named lo Ijcr by John Ualbim sbo said that tlio roan 
expressed his feeling by raying tliat when John Uallara 
died he slroald pnt on lus worst olotbos meaning ns it 
appear* that lacking other means of going into monmlng 
he should rnonm In that way (a canons rovcralon to a 
piimilivo form). My grandfather so far sympatliuod witli 
this Jolm Ilflllam and his cccuitriatics that ho Indtcd him 
to take np hU abodo at No 4 Green Lano (ray grand 
fathers homo) whenever his wnmlerings brought him to 
Derby 

I was nearly H nt the time of my grandfntlieri death 
at (bo ago of C9 and I have a \'nguo impression of having 
heard that lie was found dead on Ids knees. 

Ify paternal grandmother Cathonno Spencer Taylor 
was of good type both pli}-sically and morally Bom in 
1768 and marrylDg in 1780 when nearly 28 she had eight 
children led a \eTy active life, and lived till 1843 dying 
at tlio age of 84 in possession of all her facaltics. ITcr 
oonshtutional strength was ahown by tho fact that aomo 
writing of bonj which I poescia waa written at the ago of 
80 without spoctoclos. 

Ijko Imr husband sbo was a follower of John "W ealoy 
She knew him poTsonally and was among tbo fow who 
attached thcmsolvea to him in tho daya when ho was 
pelted by tbo populace. At the tlmo of her death she waa 
tho oldest member of tbo 'Wcsloyan connoiion in Derby * 

Of bor origuzal appoaronco there exists no ondonca 
Of her face in old ago tho annexed portrait gives a fair 
“lea. The drawing is after a pencil aketch I made of 
her in 1841 when sho wo* m her SSrd yoor This sketoh 
shows her as wearing the plain Methodist cap, which sho 
adhered to all through life thii hemg a part of that 
wholly unomomented dreas which in tho early days of 

2 * 
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Metliodisrn, was, I think, dc i igucui — a point of community 
■witk Quakensm 

Nothing was specially manifest in her, intellectually 
considered, unless, indeed, what would he called sound 
common sense But of her superior emotional nature 
the proofs were marked Unwearying, compassionate, 
good-tempered, conscientious, and affectionate, she had all 
the domestic virtues in large measures How far this was 
due to her strong religious feeling, and how far to original 
character, I am not prepared to say No doubt the two 
factors co-operated , but, m the absence of high moral 
endowments, no religious feehng would have sufficed to 
produce the traits she displayed There are two ways in 
which a superior creed may act. Either the subordina- 
tion-element m it may impress, and there may be great 
observance of prescribed usages, an habitual expression 
of reverence, manifestations of fear and obedience , or 
there may be more especially operative the ethical element 
associated with the creed In the case of both these 
grandparents, while the subordination-element which 
Christianity mvolves was duly recogmzed, the ethical 
element, revived as it was in Wesleyanism, was more 
especially appreciated Their innate tendencies were 
mainly the causes of them high moral manifestations, 
while, no doubt, these mnate tendencies Wei’s strengthened 
by the leligious sanction From an account of my grand- 
mother written by my uncle Thomas, of which I possess 
a copy in my father’s hand, I quote the most sigmficant 
passages 

“ I do not recollect ever seeing lier give way to undue anger or 
violence of temper I never knew her guilty of the slightest devia- 
tion from integnty I never knew her speak of any person with 
bitterness or lU-wulL She was full of compassion for tlie afflicted and 
the destitute, and her feelings towards the ignorant and depraved 
were those of pity and not of contempt . Her activity was 

BO uniform, that I do not recollect even the appearance of indolence. 
Her fault, if any, was m doing too much She never spared her own 
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rtnlloittvWTiilie ocmld In knj waj mioJ t^(olbtcntnforto/mj fstbfr 
or of •nj' of llio fuiilj Id UJi romped iHe wx* tb« mort ODtrliSOi 
f<cr«oQ 1 hxrr aYrr poyd. She vu parUcolarl/ itUotlrr (o tbe 
fomuDCo of her irbgiocj Next lo the Bfriplttrw, 

ber firoor(l« tooti vrro Flrtcber'A Letter*, lUxiot'i SxIdI'i Itnl and 
Wrtley i Tbotoi* k KeoipJt. Tbe Utter »io alwaye tarried aboot her 
pmoiL 

Tbero 15 an oWtoary noUco of her In iho 71 tJeyan ^fdhodiU 
J/ayartnr for January 18-I-1 

Farailj tmlta aro of courmj incoly lo bo diapltyed In 
other linci of descent u wcU as In the pirticalar Itno 
under inquiry and the Identification of irurh iralta may 
bo facilitated by comparing the voritma Unea and obeervlng 
what they have In common. Ilenco It becomes doslrablo 
to giro eome account not of grandparcnls and parenU 
only but of Iho other clnJdrtn of gmadparcntic Here 
therefore, I shall doroto some space to shotches of my 
fathers brother! and tiater 

hotJiIng of conrsc Is to Lo said of Iho two who died In 
infancy Of tho she remaining, tlw first in order of ago 
was the only sarvi^ing danghtcr Mary Ann Spencer 
bom In Augnst 1788 1 havo bat fow data for a descrip- 
tion of her and what description I can giro is not 
particnlarly fawomblc, Sho was bring daring my early 
boyhood and I romomber her os a bedridden inralJd 
woe-wom ami frclfol — a mcro wrcch apparently of one 
who bad originally been woU-gtown and flno-Iooldng 
Tho opinion of my father was that a disappointed attach 
meat had originated tho Invalid llfo whicli ondod in tliiS 
mlsorablo way and it may bo that the unamiablo mood 
habitually displayed originated from tho dlaappointmont 
Dot, judging from her letters written in youthful dayi it 
seems to mo that she bad a strong sonso of her own dalms 
and not a duly proportioned sonso of tho olalma of others, 

I do not know that sho dllTered much in tlda respect from 
the average of people but she difforod from most other 
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membeis of the family. In these the egoistic elements ivere 
kept well in check by the altruistic 

After her in age came my father, born in Eebiuary, 1790 
Of him, of course, I say nothing here, but leseive aU that 
18 to be said for the chapter winch follojws 

Henry Spencer, the next eldest of the family, was a ycai 
and a half younger than my father In several respects 
he was a favourable sample of the type With no lack of 
that self-assertion winch shows itself in independence, he 
jomed an unusual amount of sympathy, displayed m 
various ways. 

A letter of Ins written from Macclesfield when he was 
about 21, describes an arbsan-not and the suppiession of 
it by the soldiery, which was going on while he wiote an 
artisan-not reminding us of the Trades-Union nots with 
which we are now famihar, and, like'them, utterly regard- 
less not of the masters’ interests only but of the interests 
of poor and unconcerned persons. The letter describes 
how he had been himself, to some extent, imphcated It 
says that some of the riotous artisans, gathering round 
women who were sellmg potatoes m the market-place, 
and demanding to have them at half the price asked, 
eventually threw over some of the women’s sacks , and the 
letter adds that he helped one of the women to pick up 
her scattered potatoes Correspondence of later date 
exhibits him as having actively espoused the cause of 
some ill-used man in the establishment in which he was 
®^gf^g6d, and as having sufiered in consequence On 
one occasion he took the proverbially unwise course of 
defendmg a worsen agamst her husband, and, as usual, 
met with no thanks from her There was clearly a strong 
dash of chivalry in him. 

Gratitude, too, was a marked trait, if we may judge 
from a letter written when 22 to my father He had been 
apprenticed to a drapei, and at the time m quesbon was. 
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I inppow 0^" jcmrocynuiD evidoolljr 

dlssalifiod with hii position and not eoclng hli wajr lowanln 
fotora BucccM in life. My father who luul cccumolalctl 
a good deal hy liia leaching, liad ofTerc*! to fuminh 
him with capital to cotnmcnco Ltmnw, and this lollcr 
declining the offer U qnito pathetic in ita display of feel 
ing Bnt at the ntno tinio tliat be expres. ea Iiia thanka in 
language which though extreme ia manifestly genuine ho 
eaya — “In the first place I could not like at all to toko 
BO much monoj- from yon which I perhaps shoald nc'cr 
haro it in my power to retam Evidently hla gratilndo 
was not of the kind Bircastically defined os n keen senw 
of faN'onrs to como. 

MTion Bomo yean later ho did however commence buai 
new, he proved very Bocccsafal quickl) accumulating a 
considcrahlo capital Bat hy him, as hy many otlrcn 
was exemplified the truth that unusaal aucccss in routine 
husinott may become a anare by prompting enterpnses 
not of a routine cbanicter for which a differont capacity is 
required- Ho entered into tho laco manufactnro at the 
time of its great proiponty and ho also apecalated in 
houBO-lm tiding By both of Iheso ho lo»t— by the first 
heavily and led at tho eamo time as bo wa^ by domestic 
unhappiness to epond much tirao away from homo and 
ncgloct bU butincas be ruined himself and died early 

Bat various facts besides Iboeo named show that from 
boyhood up ho had displayed a fino nature. MTiat in- 
tollcctnol powers bo possessed beyond such as his career 
implied I cannot say farther than that 1 romombor wfavn 
ft bey biteftbig to Ws djaun Jatiou ot poor IftTS aa be*ftg 
bed in priodplo showing that ho was given to indo- 
pondent thmking about social afDiIn!. Indeed ho was a 
hot poUticisn going to tho oilont in tJioeo pro-rofonn 
days of wconng n whito hot, which was a symbol of 
rallreHnQ end expoeetl tho wearer to Insult- In his non 
conformity too bo was very decided , oven going so far os 
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to iDlaine his brother Thomas for entermg the * Church, 
though the Wesleyauism m which they had all been brought 
up, did not imply dissent from Church-doctrme hut only 
from Church-discipliue But I suspect that his leaumgs 
were anti-ceremonial 

One other fact may he added He had a marked sense 
of humour, differing m that respect from his brothers, in 
whom the sense of humour was but ordinary This trait 
was mhented by his eldest son, AV A. Spencer, who has 
vviitten some good squibs d> propos of local affairs 

Of John Spencer, the son who came next m succession, 
I have nothing good to say Along with an mdmduahty 
of character which he had m common with the rest, he 
had none of those higher traits without which the display 
of mdmduahty becomes repellent. In letters, I have 
nowhere met with favourable references to him, nor do I 
remember to have heard dunng my boyhood any word 
uttered m his praise He was entirely egoistic, and m 
pursiut of personal advantage sacrificed the mterests of other 
members of the family without scruple pushing his claims 
m some cases especiaUy m the case of bis brother Henry’s 
widow to the extent of cruelty 

He was a sohcitor, and one or more of bis brotheis 
attributed the mequity of bis conduct to converse with 
the law This was, I think, an eiror Theie is proof that 
in boyhood unamiable manifestations of character were 
frequent In letters of his elder sistei, them occur refer- 
erRles to him as “ boastmg John ” and “ blusteimg J obn ” 

descriptive names mdicative of deficient sympathy 
Throughout life he was eminently self - assertmg An 
early illustration is furnished by the fact that he headed 
a group of bis compamons m playmg at soldiers durmg 
the war-times which filled the begmning of the century 
Boys then formed themselves mto regiments which took 
the names of Erench and English, and he was captam of 
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ono of tbo rrgimpnlfl. In lalCT yc-ar* Ito paXTi oWdcnco of 
thU trait by liU tcccAsIcm from llio ortluxlox ”\\c4Jcjran9 
for tnml rroMUB. IIo dlsagrcfd upon a minor point of 
doctrine. A letter to Ms brother Thomw ihowu >That 
tho point vaa — 

•‘W#b»T«lud rotuMmllt di«iniMloo hfi« wnoug onr Codj coa. 
ceTnlng FJlb— wbellifr it !■ tbf OUl cf OoJ, *iid wb«lbfr it U oar 
duty t« tir»y for it. My gplolon it premit i% tbil It U rot lie Jirtct 
Gift of Ood, nxl that »* kiooil •c/ pny for it, WOl ytm piee me 
your optnioQ ft»d rr«Mmi vKi »crip<or« isbtUaUalioct. 'WobareiU 
l/xal pf«ciet¥ io « ne/gibcanogefreoft mpendoJ from pmchbpoQ 
»«wnit of talerUinInB fuei opiniooi u I bcU. 

This disagreement resnited in tho formal separation of 
himeelf and soroo adherents, bor tho propagation of hb 
belief ho Lnilt, or rather I inpposo obtained tho funds for 
bnilding, a laiBO chapel still standing in Ilabinglon Lane 
Jkrby In this he preached hb doctrine obtaining I 
beard the ni Vrtnmo of the Derby faith.” IIow long 
tho bnsincss lasted I cannot say — somo few years, I fancy 

Whether it was that hb energies were in this wiy too 
much diverted from hit profession or whether it was tliat 
by thb secession be alienated clients, who probably most 
of thorn belonged to the Methodist connexion, or wliothor 
both cansoa operated, whicli seems probible I cannot sa) 
bnt after a time hb non success as a bwyur caused him to 
cmlgralo with hb family to America first of all to Illinob 
and then years later lo California, where bo died after 
ontlinng all his brothon. 

Thomas, bom In 170fi tlio member of tho brotborhood to 
whom I now come In order, was tho one who became best 
known to tho publio— at ono time widely knowa IIis 
youth or at any rato part of it, was possed as a teacher In 
Quom School noar I^rby It was then a school of somo 
local roputc. Energetic and not without ambition, ho 
presently snccoodod In obtaining enffldent funds for a 
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university career loans fiom my father constituting part 

I believe the larger part of the resources furnished bun 
St John’s, Cambridge, was bis college, and he achieved 
honours His successes were the results not of any imusual 
endowments but rather of a good memory and hard work 

woib which undei mined his health tempoiarily, and I 
think permanently His appearance may be judged from 
the adjommg portrait 

In the Reminiscences, cTiiefiy of Towns, Villages, and Schools, 
an account of my xmcle is given by the Eev T Mozley, 
author also of Reminiscences of Orid College and the Oxford 
Movemeni Mr Mozley was well knoiva m the last genera- 
tion as one of the reactionists in the Enghsh Church, 
well known, too, as editor of then quarterly organ. The 
British Critic, and perhaps still better known as one of the 
leader- writeis m The Times in the days when it was called 
“ the Thunderei ” the chief leader-wiiter I may say on 
the authority of Sir Ceorge Dasent, who had been one of 
the staff, and who told me that they looked up to Mozley 
as their head He read matliematics with my uncle during 
the long vacation of 1827, and, as preliminary to my own 
chaiacterization, I cannot do better than quote some 
passages from Mr Mozley’s description of him 

" Of one memory I must deliver mj self, it looms so large, and is so 
obstmately recurrent In so doing I feel like the lady who married 
an importimate smtor just to get nd of him However, I have no 
wish to forget Thomas Spencer, whom, after nearly sixty years, I 
remember with increasing respect, and even gratitude, not to say affec- 
tugL TVTr Spencer was Fellow of S John’s, a nmth widUgler, 

one of Mr Simeon’s party, and the friend of a man I have always 
heard highly spoken of. Archdeacon Ijaw, son of the Bishop 
Mr Spencer held a curacy for some time at Penzance, then much more 
out of the way than now, and more pnipitive Then he had sole 
charge of a church at Clifton for a year or two, and was popular as a 
preacher ” 

Either Mr Mozley’s information or his memory is m this 
matter at fault My uncle had previously been cuiate 
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at Anmer in Norfolk, 'whcro ho 'vras at tbo aomo tiino tntor 
to tho oqniro b son, and oflor that he hold for somo yws, 
the coDego-hving of Staplcford near Cambridge, 

“ HIj coDeg® friond then gar® him [&fl«r hli reddesoe at OUftoa] 
th« amall lirlog of Charte iLoua e ICatofi, between Hath and FronM, 
and with two rtrj ateep bOk to aacend from the former 
Here I may intorpoeo the remark that tbo living" waa 
scarcely to bo called one in tbo peennfary sonsa It had 
recently been endowed, partly from Queen Anno 8 Fond 
with an income of about £80 a year not having had 
fiinoo tho Reformation an Independent ejistenco, ecoleams 
tically considBrod. Strangely enough the hurt meumbont, 
a Roman Oatholio pnest, was named Thomas Spcncor. 
Concemmg my uncle Mr lloiloy goes on to say — 

“H® waa a deddedly fine-looking man with a comm ndlng flgnr®, 
a gtx>d Tolcr and a ready uttenuKe. So tha chorch waa pretty wall 
filled. He alwaya worked himaelf up into nmalhlng Uke a pudon, 
and earn® bom® exhaoated. 

If thui was 80 he most have changed greatly m the coureo 
of tho Bubeoquent bix years for from 1833 to 1836 when 
I constantly heard hia preaching, I cannot recall any aign 
of enatenienL Indeed I shonld have doserfbod him as 
Uiurormly rmlm 

hir Spencer waa not at hMne In hia riliag®. Ha had non® of tb« 
amall oednag® of coorteay Mr®. Day the lady at the ma don, waa a 
^^wnan of the world, and prepared to make the b«d> of erarybody and 
he got on well with b«T Bat aren with her he had a ralO& 

The troth waa poor Mr Spencer waa bom befora hia lime. Ho 
waa a refoenar In Ohmoh and State, and he really anticipated aotne 
great mfinrementi. He did not quite break ont tOl after oar brftf 
eeqnalntance, bat hk heart waa foil and ready to orerflow He kept 
op a long and boay warfare agalnat the ridcrtia Imhit tzatlon of tho 
Old Boor Law He waa an agitator for Temperanoo before eren the 
Temperanoe Bode+l.* Ha wee early for the eoommtallon of tlthee, 
and for the more eqxJil diatrlbntiofi of Charch fondi. He paUkhed 
■otne axceedlnfly o-^e idau for a radical change in ohorch eerricee, 
in utter defianoe of all litorglcal eentimeiit end principle. 

Other pajwngoj from Mr 1101107*8 daeonpticra I do not 
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quote, paitly because they are spoiled by exaggeration. 
Probably bis long-continued habit as a leading-article 
writer encouraged the tendency to overstate, common to all 
of us, for a leading article which kept within the strict 
limits of truth, would lack the pomt and vigour for which 
readers look But these extracts from Mr Mozley’s chapter 
represent the facts fairly well They form a good preface 
to what I have myself to say 

The above-mentioned kir Simeon was the leader of the 
evangehcal movement m Cambridge — a movement mside 
the Church, which seems to have been parallel to the 
Wesleyan movement outside of it At any rate the two 
were akm m their asceticism Pubhc amusements were 
tabooed by both My imcle was never, I believe, withm 
the walls of a theatre , and I never heard of his attending a 
concert As to dancmg, something more than abstention 
on his own part was imphed by the answer he gave when, 
durmg my youth, being with him at an evemng party in 
Bath, the hostess inqmred why I did not jom some young 
people who were waltzing His explanation was “No 
Spencer evei dances ” But the evangehcalism of that day 
jomed philanthropy with its asceticism, and my uncle 
qmckly exhibited this by his activities at Hinton There 
were no apphances for teachmg, and he forthwith had a 
school built and a master appomted For the moie educated 
adults and those who were taught to read he provided a 
viUage-hbraiy After a time he mduced one of the chief 
landowners to let out a tract m allotments For the mcrease 
of^comfort, as well as the encouragement of piovidence, he, 
with the co-operation of my aunt, established a clothing- 
club There were few, if any, good cottages , so he presently 
bnilt some-four, I think And soon after Ins marriage he 
went to the extent of havmg, at the parsonage, a meat- 
dinner on Simdays foi labourers now one group amd now 
another In course of years, howevei, he became conscious 
of the mischiefs done by aid madequately restramed, so 
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that when tbo New Poor Law was i«as3cd ho forthwith 
applied ita prorlriona to Hinton and nolwithatanding great 
opposition, rcdaood tbo rates from £700 a year to £200 a 
year at tho aamo tinio incrcasuig tlw comfort and prosperity 
of the pariah. "When tlio Batli Union inclnding Hinton 
was formed, bo hocamo the first Claxirman of the Board of 
Qoardlana. Besides ihoring acli\‘cl) in ^rious pnblia 
moTcmenta m Bath and the neigh bon rhooJ ho wrote 
nmnorona pomphlcls on Bel Igion and Politics Bcclcamsticism 
Tbo Prayer Book, Church Beform, National EilucalJon,Com 
Lows, Poor Lawa, Pcoplo e lUgUta, LegUlallvo Meddling, etc. 
twenty three in all many of tlicm Iiaring wide clrcnlaliona 
oxen to the oatent of twenty-eight thoosand 
At thU itogo of his career and danng my viwt to Hinton 
in 1842, I modelled a bfo-eired bnit of him — my first and 
only attempt of tho land Bat I had no technical know 
ledgo whaiover and my plan for olrengthcning llw neck to 
•nppoit tho heed failed tho neck cracked aerm 
Aa hla Ti»rr» b^mo hotter known my undo a apbero of 
activity extanded, and bo was frcqaently away during 
tho week in distant placee, apeaking on one or other of 
*uadry topics — tempomneo moro frequently than anj other 
Always, however he returned liomo, even wlien ono or 
two hundred In tinie for tbo two Sunday aorvicca 

which he gam 

Differing profoundly from those Cburch-of hnglond 
pnests who think tholr duty conaiata in performing core- 
mnnlei^ conducting proiaea, olToiing prayeru, and uttering 
■aoh injunotioui oa do not offond tbo inflnontlnl mombAa 
of ihair flocia, hia conception of tho olorical office waa 
inoTo like that of the old Hebrew prophots, wIk) donouncod 
the WTong^g, of both people and rtdors. Ho hold that 
t came within his function to expose pohtical Injustices 
^ imdtt on equltablo lawa. Hence it happenod that lie 
to active port in the agitation for tho repeal of tho 
Com lAwi — attending meetings, giving leotores, writing 
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tracts How couspicuoasly active lie was, is shown by the 
fact that he said grace at the first Anti-Corn Law banquet, 
and that, continuing his relations with the league to the 
end, he said giace also at the last Anti-Corn-Law banquet 
Among the State-appointed teachei’s of rectitude tbeie 
was, I beheve, one otlier avowed Free-trader, though not 
an active one , but with this qualified exception my uncle 
was, strange to say, the only clergyman out of fifteen 
thousand who contended that the people of England, 
mostly poor, should not be compelled to buy corn at arti- 
ficially-enhanced prices to ennch English landlords This 
was not his only endeavour to further pohtical equity He 
entered with energy into the movement for exten<ling the 
franchise He was a member of the fiist conference held 
at Birmingham to initiate the Complete Suffrage move- 
ment, and was a delegate to the subsequent conference, 
also held there, to frame, if possible, a basis of agreement 
with the Chartists — a futile experiment 

Here let me mtenupt the narrative fox a moment to 
indicate the personal results of his conscientiousness 
Between 1840 and 1845, one who wdl hereafter figure as 
EAB , kept up with me a correspondence i^n elder 
brother of his was then an undergraduate at Oxford, pre- 
paring for the Church From one of E A B ’s letters to 
me, here is a passage — 


“ My brother asked a fellow collegian of his (who comes from Bath) 
if he knew a clergyman of the name of Spencer there , his friend 
said ‘ Do you mean Spencer of Hinton Charterhouse, for if you do, he 
ifras mad as a March hare.’ What do you think of that! I see he 
has been figuring lately at some radical meeting for the repeal of the 
Com Laws, where he proposed the first resolution — ^Pretty well that 
for a clergyman ! ” 


Certainly, qmte mad from the clerical pomt of view "What 
could he more mad than offenclmg his bishop by wntmg a 
pamphlet on Church reform, and so sbuttmg out all 
chances of preferment ^ Or what could he more mad 
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than cndovoannp lo grt carrird OQI in jpolltiral irf >nn» 
th« Chrwiian pnacii Ics lie wctlljr ernpKxwxcJ from llw 
pulpit f Thu vrai not tlrtj onlj criUcl^ra liwrrrr A 
auhecquctit letter from K-A-H conlaina U«3 renlcwc — 

“ll l« IK* ui U Lr dSffm-J [/rc™ oIhrrcJ ijyujm) {n fOf fr Iwo 
pstoti, th«j;:h acgte*d nliotii utittroflU twdjjr do Out WkI I Uto M» 

Iml dlS’^riD;; mj b* dor* to Wv!/ upno »tnK*tt all 
poliiUi, b*tlDl cotJliirnri Ifl bold an apt^rfuUnctit, ©tid r Ual cturrh, aa 
apfa^lntionit vliicb I lifUrtf ta he a aiatcorr or aoprOainp IfVe It. 

Thcsti then arc Iwotri for men who dijrrganl tlw intcru'l* 
of faccrdotaHim as well as their own inlrresL'' Thr;^ mar 
ha\-o to Buffer not from a falling ihorl of the truth but from 
an absolute inverrion of the iitiIIl* 

Alter more tluta tveaty j«nt rrs/ fence aC 2{{ntoa my 
ancle resigned liii incumbenej* and loot up hii abodo for 
a tlmo in Italic Among fcreral proujjiting raotUT one 
WM the dalro to establish a Church Jlcforra Aewiatioru 
lie WHS in correspondence on the mutter with a liberal 
minded clergymen who agreed to co-opcralo end among 
his papers, I find a printed programme Betting forth tho 
objects in view Hut beforo tho final atep was ulen lib 
ch-reformcr citlier did not agree to eomo of tho { roiioBod 
mwaarcs or chw Iib courago failed him. At anj rale iio 
declined to proceed and tho project droppeJ through. Some 
two years Inter niy uncle rwnored to London, Thorp 
bedde* editing tho A^atienal CkronttU a large 

port of wblcli he wrote himself he preached and lectur^ 

JU to aj nstl* t rrUnUoD ol bli ofSc« u I msj rrtnuk tlut, 

in Uw tnt plM be t)wo|ht U iuiwIm to lt«T« tb« Cburtb, for the reu^ 
thet bj doiaf w be would kwe ell power of g enj reft™ fat the 

Chnrehi ud he huUocrd the Her nepUit Kor), e of Boeh Inflaeore 
who, herlog eroedrd, lo«L >11 hli InAaenre. But, retproUef the tuhiutbD 
0 / ■MJKOB*rt«tH mode K. A, B«-— thecooflcMlTenpl^ b (betio^ 

node e bo dleeent from the deotrinei whlrh, la Uitnji order*, 

be bul rnhecrlhrd to I do net keow of uj iMh, end certelalj 

B. A- lb did aoC Jly rntde'e efforte were not tt >11 to dua^e docfrlnn, 

but to reform ndmlabtniUoa 1 >ad 1 >a] not >wmre |hit bj Ukiaf order* be I 
wu boimd to >bld* bj the arr'd»ikn eeUbUibed for diifniloQ of «I hf— 
doetrU>r«. 
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acts of life, where the feelings of others were clearly manifested, his 
sympathies were abundantly operative, they weie less so in the details 
of daily conduct It requires to be observed, however, that m this 
respect, as in most others, his chaincter improved as he advanced in 
life He grew yearly less exacting and more considerate Andm his 
last illness this change was manifested m a remarkable mannei 
Instead of being nntable undei annoyances he became extremely 
patient and uncomplaining He concealed much that he suffered that 
he might not pain others He avoided giving trouble as much as 
possible , and expressed his thanks for every httle assistance 

“ The uniform success which attended him throughout the whole of 
his life until within the last few years, and the consciousness that this 
success was due to his own inteUigence, energy, and uprightness, had 
generated m him the belief that good conduct would, m all cases, insure 
prosperity, and this led him to pass somewhat severe 3udgments on 
the nnsuccessfuL His intimate knowledge of pauperism, which he 
saw to be in nearly on all cases traceable to idleness and vice, confirmed 
him in this view W hen, however, some five years before his death, 
he lost more than one half of his propeity, not through any fault of 
his own, but from the trickery of the South Wales Railway Com- 
pany, he had personal experience of the fact that misfortune will arise 
where theie had been no misconduct to entail it He was taught 
practically that whilst the fate of each individual is partly in his own 
bpuds, it 18 partly dependent upon causes beyond hm control The 
result of thin hard lesson was morally beneficial to him in a high 
degree He became much more tolerant of faults and failures — less 
ready to blame the shortcomings of those about him He made large 
allowances for the unfavourable circum stances of those who fell mto 
degraded habits of life And if, from time to time, he expressed 
unduly harsh opimons of the idle, the drunken, or the vicious, he was 
sure, subsequently, to take at least some of the mitigaiaons mto account. 
It was during these last few years of hia life, and m consequence of 
the trials they brought him, that he acquired his power as a pieacher 
*fTi earher years Ins sermons coumnted maiuly of stem enunciations of 
rectitude They were lessons on the duties of life lectures on 
practical morality And, being too uniformly pervaded by the doc- 
trine that all could be contented and happy who did as they ought, 
they were not so true, and not so effective, as they might have been 
The disasters of his later life, however, remedied this defect They 
put him in harmony with his hearers, most of whom had, doubtless 
suffered one form or other of misfortune. He had before lacked a 
large portion of expeiience which others had had. He had now 
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gained experienco, and eould apeak to them opon a (vwnmrm 
groond— a thing whieh wma prrriooaly Impoaafbio to hliEL For aa It 
ia tma, phyaioallj that tto cannot dolj aympathlaa with pain or lUnaoa 
ontil wo hare omaelrea auITtred tham, ao it la true, morallj, that nntll 
we hare beno anhapjdneaa we cannot hare a atrong fellow feeilng 
with it. 

“The oharit/ In Jodgtng of oondoct whioh Mr Spencer thoa gained 
In hia later jean, be earij gained In Jodging of opdnioiia. lliroaghoct 
life ha waa the it wae of a bigot. Onwrldarlng that hia poaltlon waa 
one toidlBg to prodoce na^ nueaa, he waa Uberai in the oonatmotian 
h* pot upon other menV riewi to a degree raralj paralleled. When 
thOT waa no good reaacm to think otherwlae, bo inc»tl 5 credited 
tboae who differed from him, with ainoerltj The doctrine j reiigiaoa 
freedom he carried oot oocaiaientl^ to the fnll ; and thla not paa- 
■trelj bet aotiTel/ llar^ Toara ago I rwnpmbar heani^g him in 
the pulpit ooedemn all rellglcwa pcu aCoution, aren In the oaae of 
fhflnn Hill Ifberalit; he oontmned to exhibit to the laat in an la> 
crr-«ing degree, aa 1 can peraonalij teatify Wide aa waa the differ 
eoca betrreen na In religiona beUedbi, the repeated oontroreralea we hare 
had were carried oa In an mfrahle apirit and I waa both anrpriaed 
and gratiflad to And that, notwHhatandlng the atrength of bla ocmrlo- 
tkma, my dlMent, axUauie aa it waa, led to no dirnfnation of hia WnH 
faeUsg towards me. 

** Amoogat bia Tirtoaa may bo Jnatly l««aed that of fatgiriDgiieaa 
Strong aa hia reaentmeot waa liable to be at the time of offenoe, it waa 
not I I can eaC to reooQeotioti nomarcKta oaaea In whleh after a 

abort lapse of time, aH groond of brItatioD aaemed fuxg Uen, and aa 
friendly a faeiing waa manlfestad aa tboogfa nothing had happened. 
In thii, aa In other mattata, bia habit of raylaing his eatlmatee of 
thing! hidooed mimh oatbolleity 

“ If I may hint a fofbla — and perhaps in gtrlng an otrtiine of hia 
eharaeter I am In candour bound to do ao — I ahonld aay that he h«d 
an orer pred mlnant lore of approhatloo- Ibla la a fault from which* 
few of na are free, and those who taka part in puHJo life ara espeelaily 
procia to exhibit It. In Hr Spencer it waa natmaDy atroog f and hki 
whole eoQTM throngh Ufe— hia anoesaa at eollage, hli position aa pastor 
bla habitual authonhlp, and his oonneoUon wHh rarioua popnlar 
moTemecta — toided to eQooorage IL I oan tmly aay h « w what 
oonli be — ^ of few liiiillajly cIronTn»+»nt'td — intlmateiy aa I 
bars known him, I ramember no Inatanoe in whleh this feellog '«t>sed 
him to w from the cmnia he thooght right 

13>ere was ons trait in hia aharacter which should bo no^teed. for the 

8 * 
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purpose of illustrating the evil that may anse from the excess of 
a valuable quality I refer to liis power of application- He early 
manifested this in a marked degree Bis university honours ^ere 
mainly due to it In later life he prosecuted, with untiring zeal, e\ ery 
project ho took up Such was his tendency to concentrate himself 
wholly upon the subject m hand, that during the period m which it 
occupied him, he manifested little or no interest in anything else 
"Whilst engaged m abolishing pauperism in his pansh, hm convei'sation 
was nlmost wholly on poor-law topics. At other tunes the Corn-Law 
question and the extension of the Suffrage filled his thoughts nearly to 
the exclusion of other thmgs Latterly he became absorbed m the 
Temperance cause. The result of this quality was, that whilst it greatly 
conduced to his toIuc as an active philanthropist, it was detrimental 
to him as an individual In proportion as his interest m a few topics 
became intense, it became weaker m all others. He gradually lost all 
gratification m thinga that had once been sources of pleasuie to Inni 
Originally endowed with a taste for music, ho became careless of tliat 
and all other arts He ycai by year w ent less into society He ceased 
to take much inteicst in the sciences , and it needed but to go with 
Inm to any species of exlnbition to perceive that the mangels of human 
industiy and ingenuity had few charms for him Tins tendency to 
extreme concentration, and this limiting of the s^unpatliies to which it 
led, were mdirccUy amongst the causes of his premature death 
Lceturuig and wntmg on his favourite subjects acquired so engrossing 
an inteiCbt foi him, and other kinds of occupitiou became so unattrac- 
tive, tlvat relaxation was almost impossible His leisure brought no 
rest, for his imnd was over in pursuit of a now argument or a new 
illustration Ho had no altematu c but work or enmn Hence arose 
a constant liability to trangress the laws of health, Hence arose the 
o\cr-npplication which entailed his illness during the spimg of last 
jtar And hence, too, came the irresistible temptation which led 
him, in Bpito of tins warning, and in spite of constant protests from 
^tboEc around him, to again err in the same way oa soon os he ^vas 
con%*alescenU 

‘‘Leaving out of sight some of the mental results produced by tins 
lendencj to uxtrcine concentration, which he hmisclflal tori} rccogmzeil 
as injurious I should my of Ins character, %iewc‘d as a whole, that it 
w *01 one exhibituig coatmuouH grow th Unlike those whose counctioim 
aix unaltcrabh Uxid at jivc-and-twent^, and who never develop into 
anj thing mortUh higher than the) then displaj, he underwent a alow 
but evolution Giving his Jirst vote, when a rdlow of 

dolitiV, for a lorv untnbir of Parlmmcnt, he progrc^HsI ui tla 
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worn ef jwi t4> poltlJc*! ptiiidpl« of ejih m* Ulwndllj EnttrluR 
rn Vrtod M he diS tmder Uw itrong Hm of » onlrmltj 

life be gridoBn/ emandpsted bWtel/— >bec»tii« « emIotu ebarcb 
refonner md eoded in cmdeioolog (b« anhm of Cbarcb and BUte 
Tbocgh tDowB during tbo earlier part of hl)i porocibl llfeM a junpcria 
frinid, be nltimatelj nw that It vaa a falm btrcLaoltj to (kcuj g* 
Idleiievi at tbe rxpenao of Indoitiy and tbnregb tnorh oppoaitloo 
neceedlng la wcrridng out a rrfonn for which hi* porifhionm 
treotoallj thanked him. Oripinall/ feeling but IHOe •jrupnthj with 
the rta<* ttOTfincnl, be by-and bye look an artlre part In It and ^ 
though at one time be diaigreed vlib ibem, be aJtlruately joined tbe 
vp^juumta of dealb punlihraenL ITli rirwi on edncatioo, and oa 
fundiy other mattera, underwent an analogoue ehanga A corre- 
aponding moral adrance wu alao traceable j and thia more r^pccialljr 
dnriog hla latter yeara. That ao rnncb abould be aaid of one aubject 
In tbe cramping, narrowing Inflocncei of a cl jf/Luank life — infloencce 
wbleh eommonlj dtwtrpy what liberality may originally hare txUted — 
la not a little remarkable, and uya mncb for the j^Iorityof hi* 
nature. How few of tboae aJmUariy placed diiplay any like | vgi -a 
of thought and character 1 

That thia charactciixatfon mot with tho full Bppnmil of 
his snrvlTing brothors, my father and mj onelo 'U’llliain 
la anfOcient ovldenco of its truthfolnesa bat entire 
trulhfnbeaB ia not In aneh caaca pormUalblc. At a aub- 
eeqaent mooting of bia Bilmirori tho akelch wna rtad to 
them. Tbe result was mm I eipeclod No positive die- 
np^iOTol of It wos Oil cuflod bat it was received in aflonco. 
Along with other Bkotchea it wea, bowovor lont to tho 
printer with tbe nndoritimdlng that It wna to appear In 
JVbfunwf JVwtpvrtrnrt! Chrtndde Bnt a fow daya after 
rrarda, whUo It was still m tho prinlen) hands my aonfc' 
camo to mo in a atato of some agiUiUoa, and oslcod 
whether I would withdraw this akotcb. Certainly I 
ropbed "you know that I did not wish to wnto it — 
resisted, indeed, and I am perfectly ready that it ahonid 
not appear She srent away with Uie Implied assent to 
withdrawal What resulted, however was thla- — all Ita 
enlogiftio parte were published, while tboae which con 
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tamed anytVmig m the shape of qualification, were sup- 
pressed And thus I was defeated 

But, the small drawbachs having been allowed for, my 
uncle was very greatly to be admired as an absolutely 
smcere man, whose almost exclusive aim m life was the 
public welfare lii evidence of the feeling with which he 
was regarded by those who had many years’ experience 
of him, I may add that, when he was taken from London 
to Hmton to be buned, I was witness to the fact that, 
quite unexpectedly, the mhabitants of the Parish, en masse, 
met the funeral carnages on their approach, and formed a 
long procession 

Of the youngest son, Wilbam, there is not very much 
to be said Though he had sundry traits m common 
with the rest, he had, on the whole, a less pronounced 
character Of natural abihty scarcely exceeding the average, 
he was distinguished less by extent of mtellectual acqm- 
Bitions than by general soundness of sense, jomed with a 
dash of origmahty He earned on the school after my 
grandfather had ceased to teach , and, when he had re- 
covered from a breakdown m health, which lasted some 
years, he resumed it for a penod a fact to be named 
because I was, dm mg this second penod, one of his 
pupds 

Haturally pleasant-tempered, he was, I suspect, m early 
life a httle repressed or perhaps snubbed, by his brothers, 
as being the youngest, and havmg, like the rest, an mde- 
Vndent, self-assertmg nature, this genemted a tendency 
to take offence at shghts, and, with him, offence once 
taken was lasting This trait led from time to time to 
coolness with some membem of the family, as well 
as with some fnends, and it tended to reduce him to a 
sohtary life which proved eventually mjunous There 
were sundry fine traits thus obscured — a good deal of 
generosity, an active mteiest in the welfare of relatives. 
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on whoee behalf he tiuuiy times took groat trouble and a 
Bimilnr reedmess to give his attenbcm to the aSairs of 
fnendi. Indeed he booame with sundry of them a trusted 
adviser 

I thmV he was generally considerod somewhat odd 
Partly this esflmnle of him was consequent on the ill 
Judged remarks he made m the effort to say good things. 
As described above, Henry an elder brother had a great 
deal of homoTtr Whan I web a boy he had always some- 
thing jooooe to Bay to me when we met William had 
the same desire to be faeeboufl, without the power of 
being BO and his endeavours sometimea ended in giving 
offence — offence altogether unintended, however for there 
was no tendency to sarcasm in him. 

Takmg, like his brothera, an active part in politics he 
was not BO extreme a liberal preserving, rather his oon 
nedaona with the Whig party than verging mto radical 
ism. And, though m religious opinions a nonconformist, 
his Donoonfonmty did not lead him to diverge from 
current opinion so mnoli as did the resL 

Oertain marked traits were thus oommon to all the brothera. 
Individuality was very decided and, as a oansequenoe they 
were all regarded ai more or lees eccentria Ihe implication 
is that there was m thorn a Brnaller respect for authority 
than usually exists, or what is the sflinn thing, a greater 
tendency than usual to assert personal judgment m dehanoe 
of authority 

Along with this chsraotenstia, and partly perhaps aswi 
result of it, there went a ganoral absence of reticenoe. 
These brothers were m the habit of saying very much what 
they thought, whether on impenwnal questions or on 
pereonal ones. Necessarily there oontinnally aroaa diffbi- 
euces of opinion among them, which expreeaed without 
much restraint, caused disputes. In a latter from my xmole 
TTenry to my father I find a pswage mdioahng this — 
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Ah we admit that every one of ns moie or leas is liable to these 
misfortunes, it would not be amiss if we were to consider the most 
eEfectnal method of removing the cause of many of them Then, in the 
fimt place, we should encourage in us as much as possible a love for 
peace and an aversion to contention and such controversies as lead to 
serious dissensions , without this sense of it (which seems to be the 
foundation of amendment) little success may be expected 2ndly It 
IS a good plan after a (quarrel to weigh coolly both sides of the question 
and the cause which provokes to words , by the first we should learn 
not to judge too rashly, by the last we should perceive those positive 
denials, those harsh contradictions which stir up anger , this would 
give us a claim to be master of language which is softer, yet conclusive, 
a mariTier equally commandmg but milder Hastiness in replying is 
frequently the cause, consideration and patience is mdispensably 
necessary, a flat contradiction seldom answers any good end, it fre- 
quently begets dislike, borders on stupidity, shows a want of breedmg, 
it IS a breach of pobteness, much self-control is essential But stop 
my pen, who am I addressing ? Is it not my brother, every whit more 
prudent, more capable, more loving, most affectionate, best — it is, then 
blush and wnte no more ” 

The tendency to disagree, here implied, persisted throughout 
life Whenever they were together, some discussion or 
other, mostly religious, or political, or ethical, or occasionally 
scientific, was sure to be raised , and as, although at one in 
their chief views they diverged m details, there arose 
arguments which not unfrecLuently ended in warm words 
Doubtless a part caase of this was a strong regard for tinith 
While very many people do not care much whether the 
opinions they hear expressed are correct or not, members of 
the Spencer family usually cared a great deaL Nothing 
concerning right and wrong, truth and error, was indifferent 
^ them Of course there were apt to result hot con- 
troversies 

Nevertheless the brothers had much respect for one 
another, and, in early days, as in later life, there weie 
many expressions of mutual regard “ What a privilege 
it IS to have such a brother,’' says Thomas in one of his 
letters written m youth conceinmg Henry , and in anothei 
place I see Henry speaking of “ the noble Thomas” More- 
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over they appear to have had in common an ollcotionnle 
respect for my ftthor wlio had insonsibly como into tho 
position of head of the hooBO, in conaeqacnco of llw mdy 
abdication of my grandfather rendered paasiTo by hia 
melancholy mood. Saya ITonry In one of hia let ton — 

•'May yoa erer bo mmnJeJ according to jtwr merit. May ytm 
*TW roiD^ the ■+f aa yoQ are to oar famJty may yoa eror bo aa 
mBch beloTed by them aa at proeoit I^ttJy may yoa be fortanato 
•noogb to haTo a Trotnan for yoor wife that U aa ^^Kthy aa year 
wit 

Tb6 abore described tondenoy to diBcuaa jmd to divorgo 
from one another wea naturally accompanied hv a tendency 
to ditargo from tho boUefj In which t^y were brooght up. 
They eovorally donated into further nonconJormltica, 
Brought np aa WMleynna, they dusontod more or less from 
that form of diaaent and, in tho case of my undo Thomas 
where there was at first a change toward* conformity tho 
oonatitntional tendency was sobeequently shown in a >'eiy’ 
prononncfid opposition to ecdeaiaaticisiiL So was it politi 
caHy Though all of them AVhigs, wboao creed nt that 
day was rektivoly uniform, they did not adopt porty 
diihboleUis, bat had special opinions of their own. And 
they habitually ontiolxed current views respecting manners 
and oustom*. 

Among negative traits which accompanied theao positive 
traits, I may name one — a comporafavely amall interest in 
guodp As a boy I rarely if ever heard among them any 
talk about royal pemonage* or court doings, or anything 
oonoeming tashopa and lords, or any agouti of tho mUng 
powers. Their oonTemation ever tended towards the fan 
peraonaL As a further negative trait I may raoutlon that 
there was no oonsiderable loaning towards hterataro. Their 
^wufloons never rofeired to poetry or fiction or the droma. 
Not WM the of history earned ta any extent by 

tW And, though in early life they wore all mtuical, the 
wthetio m general bad no great attractions. It woa rather 
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the scientific interpretations and moral aspects of things 
winch occupied tlieir thoughts 

To sum up, the traits common to tlicm of most import to 
be heie noted were — mdepeiidenco, self-asserting judgment, 
the tendency to noncoiifoimity, and the iinrestramcd display 
of their sentiments and opmions , more especially in respect 
of political, social, rehgious, and ethical matters 
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ilr futbcr bom in 1790 whoeo Clirialian nnnio woa 
Ooor^o, bat who wii dirtingulBbcd u Qeorgo boc*n*o Uwro 
WM a ytraogcr brother named IVUliam, waa the eldest of ibo 
surririDg brothcra. A pajisago quoted at tho doso of tho 
last chapter will joatifjr tho remark that he waa “ tho flowor 
of the Sock ** to 030 a mbed motaplKn' which absunl tliough 
it ia^ has gained general currency To facoltioa which bo 
had In common with tho rest (cicopt the hnmonr of Henry 
and tho lingnlstio facility of Thomaa) he added facnlties tlio} 
garo little aign of. One was Inventive ability and another 
waa artiatic pmeopUon joined with ikill of liand. In eome 
respecta, too bo waa morally tlujir tuperior To oxclndo 
mfstnierpretnUon of my motive for ttying thU, let me join 
with It tho confeadon that in sundry reapeoLa I am his 
inferior Save in oortoln faonldes ipcoially adapting mo to 
my wort, inherited from him with incroaso I eonaidor 
myaelf as in many wnjrs falling abort of him both Intel 
JectnalJy and emodonaUy aa wall as plijucally 
Thoii^ not Tohnst in tho full sense, ho had a conatita 
Uon which waa well balanced and capable of comridemblo 
endaranco aa witness the fact that ho, when a young 
man in company with two of hia brothers, woUced sixty 
mllofl in a day Standing six feet when shod bo Nraa 
noteworthy for a well bidlt figure and a oanisge whicli 
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ntiited dignity and grace m a degree rarely equalled I 
never saw anyone walk better This trait was so maiked, 
even after he was 70, that ladies turned round to watch 
him when he had passed a fact I recently verified by appeal- 
ing to one who had done so But there is independent testi- 
mony on this point m the second series of the Eev Thomas 
Mozley’s Bcrmmscenccs, &c Here is his description 

“ He -was a tall, spare, upright figure, more decidedly good-looking 
than my clencal fnend James Dean, of about the same build, -with the 
tight-fittmg blue frock-coat of the penod With the advantage of 
such a figure and of an equable movement, he could not appear in a 
street Tvithout everybody m it becoming immediately sensible of the 
fact” (voL 11 , p 144) 

How that I have quoted Mr Mozley on this pomt, it 
occurs to me that I may with advantage quote him on 
various other points Before he studied under my uncle 
Thomas he was a pupil of my father, and he has said a 
good deal about him In the Hemintscences of Onel College, 
&c, there was given m vol I, pp 145-9 an mcidental 
description of his ideas and sentiments, to which I found 
it needful to take exception pubhely The result was 
that in his second autobiographic work, Emimiscenees, 
chiefly of Towns, Villages, and Schools, Mr Mozley made a 
reply to my protests , and, m doing so, devoted four short 
chapters to an account of my father Before utih/mg his 
statements, it will he well to indicate the extent to which 
many of them must be discounted the needful caution 
hemg measured by an example Incidentally referring to 
my works, he describes them as an “ imposing system 
which occupies several yards of shelf in most public 
libiaiies ” (vol I, p 146) The least number connoted by 
the woid “ several ” is three, and at the time !Mi Mozley 
wrote, the volumes I had puhhshed occupied 21 mches, oi 
less than a fifth. Picturesqueness and vigour are doubt- 
less achieved by over-statements of this kmd, which aie 
common with Mr Mozley , hut obviously, m many cases. 
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tUej modt bo tcHotuI)' muleading I rotaidn^ this lot mo 
now givo enoilrj pawayca from hU two Mrica of romlni 
Bccnccfl making on iomo of them tho rpquijjto qoalifjdng 
coromonts, 

Aftor introdacing hU account In tho second Forica by 
tho itatement that “Mr Ccorgo Sponcer was a conpidcr 
ablo Uctor in my cdacatwn and coDJo<]acnlIy of wy 
being,'’ Mr Modey prcoontly «yi — 

“Emylody Um [ but all tb« ridrra sudd tha kick mnark, 
vhkh wai that Mr SpcsCTr dianwed fpecaUllT* qttnlkmi larirad 
of girlii^ Um wbojc, or the mmt of bU attfntioti to teaeblog Set 
that I erer beard my cojopWnt af to the rrmlu (rot. II, p. l-tj). 

Speaking of 1818“10 during which my father gurolcMOus 
to bo brothers and tisten but not to him — Icsaoni however 
at which bo was somotimea present bo goes onto say — 

I w»a Indeed an Introder but It ana alanp a irrat to bar* a uUc 
vith him, all the more If there wju Mtne diaag rruimL In the 
Bartholomew bolidaya of 1821 or IILJ, I went rfKnIarly to bU honae 
for h >ui In Endld, and tmmt tho two fint booka, I may almoat «ay 
better than anything I hare leamt hi my Ufa {IbitL). 

**Id the Inaonaat Loom my rccoUcclkni of ifr Spencer U that be 
wia a patient liftc&er u w^ aa a (rood Uilcer end that I Dervr 
DOlked any wiut of rarlety In Ida topic*, Tbeee wero cthka] and 
political Bpecniationa, When Mr Spencer with Ida wife, ioioed oar 
Urge family drole In the evening, hU talk waa perhapa more broken 
and deenltory aa tea-table talk U apt to be. Wa rery early came to 
the coceloalon that Mr Speneer bad ehoeen bU employment, whkh 
might he pleoemt, bat conld t»i be rery remoneratire aa the only 
poeeihU meona of divert ^ g hU phlloaophy (f&td., p 140). 

Had my father been a man of independent means this, 
though not very probable wonJJ have been poealblo bot 
considering that ho had been bom to bis ooonpaticni 
rather than had ohosen it, and considering that his inoome 
was derived almost wholly from it, the snppoeition was a 
Tory wild one. 

In bos first soriee of iwrn nfdccnoea ilr llcoloy had 
described my father aa “a strenuous upholder of truth. 
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3 ustice, and punty, but without any faith or rehgion 
whatever, as far as one could see” (vol ii, p 267) Re- 
ferring m his second senes to my protests, he says 

“ Mr Herbert Spencer objects to these words I really think that 
if be bad objected tbat trntb, justice, and punty, and a bfo spent, 
with some sacrifice, in inculcating them, was itself a religion in effect, 
and not without a form, being indeed a presence and a power in a great 
town, I should have felt very much moved, even though unable to see 
my way to any truer expression of my meaning ” (voL u, p 147) 

I had given to Mr Mozley quotations from various letters 
which yielded cleai disproof of his statement, but had 
apparently no effect on bim his explanation being that 
religion, as he understood it, mcluded those outward 
demonstrations which my father^ did not make He had 
said — 

“ Spencer never recognwed any rehgious authority He held that 
social worship ended mevitably m degradation, and was fundamentally 
untruthful and unreal” {First Senes, voL i, p 149) 

Such bemg bis view (and m large measure it was so), 
Mr Mozley, as he says m his second senes, “ came to the 
conclusion that Mr Spencer had no rehgion m the sense I 
then attached to that word ” (vol u, p 146) This imphes the 
behef that without such forms as are used by most Chnstians, 
there can he no substance of Christianity imphes the 
belief that the Quakers, for example, are not Christians 
Concerning other opinions of my father, here are some 
further passages ot mterest 

^ “ I bad derived straight from tbe elder Spencer a constant repug- 
nance to all bvmg authority and a suspicion of all ordinary meauR of 
acqmrmg knowledge From bun I had learnt to believe that what 
you were simply taught you did not really learn , and that every mnn 
who wished to know things really must rummage them out for himself 
m all sorts of ways, the odder, the more out of the way, the more diffi- 
cult, all the better ” {First Senes, voL i, p 146 ) 

Everyone may see, especially from its closmg hnes, that 
this statement should be largely discounted. The truth 
which it adumbrates is tbat my father m ah cases advo- 
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cated «lfbclp and iadcpcndcnt exploration ratber than 
paijdro recipience. The following nb^ riHinirca toning, 
down ^ 

“He meJ to h»i*t on tlio |«rDfri«tjr lojml llw hoontj' of lUvar* 
employing the *»»• »ofd for ibo lome Udof; and not ait^julog !<> 
the ear of tie bearer or lb« reader Ly Iba iwof a«irl n 'I really 
aynoflyinotia w toeaalng tbo Kuae In thU h* intldjaled Ibe Keri^era 
of tba Antborixed rrnioti lbcaj;d> ooi arjtb ibe a n oe Intent. (/S^ 
P.U7) 

Hero i5 another passage wblcli Is but parllallj' true — 

"llr George Spencer ■ ptdloaopby might Iw maierUUrtJc In lu loo* 
and tendency lot it wu etbidb locial, and poHllcal^tbat U, Jq 
tha rdathmi of man toman and to bli ovo inner actuo. It wualedraet, 
for b« bad to arcld tbe polilka of ibe day and perbapi had no decided 
ophdooa npoo them. I do not remember that La erer tonchol on tbe 
fonnation of material exIaUncoa. (>SenHuf Arre/ roL ii, p. 101 } 

lly father vraa a pronounced Whig or soraething mons. 
If instead of describing him u bsriDg to avoid the 
pobtics of tho day Mr ifozlcy bod said that lie had btllo 
interest in pcrtonal politics, ho would bate been right 
Hat bij Btatemcnt Is wrong aa it stands. The following 
pnaaago, too, tbougb partially correct, needs n good doal of 
qualification * — 

‘^Inatitationji, 1 ^ prirDegw, ranka, boootna, anti all like 

cr^tLax of bmnan ranlty and ambittoo, be regarded aa mcntially 
Wrong, to L* radaTTxl Indeed, but steadily oounteracted and ttoder 
minad in otdsr to their final arUnclkHi. I sboold any tbe only right 
ha accorded to such thingi was that of ruiTarasce, or toleralkm onder 
tho dfcnou^tw^ (76. toL U, p. 180.) ^ 

That tbare is much truth m this statement, is implied by 
the fact that my father would never talco off his bat to 
anyone, no matter of what rank and by tlie farther foot 
that ho could not be induced to addrosa anyone as 
" Enquire ” or as “Hevorend all his letters wore addressed 
•Mr” AVTiile ignoring tbcwo forms of Obristion worship 
which Mr Moaley thought ewsentlab !» did Ms best to cany 
out what be thought Ohrigtian prlnoiples In the directicin of 
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class-1 elations as in otliei directions But his views were 
less extreme than is here assorted , foi when I was a yoimg 
man he shook his head at the anti-raonarchical views I 
sometimes uttered 

One furthei extract only ivill I give It well illustrates 
Ml Mozley’s biassed judgments Aftei sajing how weary 
my father must have been in “ having to go oi er Euchd 
day by day for half a century ^vlth aU sorts of pupds,” he 
speaks of receiving fiom him late in hfo “a little work 
bkely to surpnse anyone not famihai with the author’s 
character ” 

“ It "waa entitled ‘ Inventional Geometry A Senes of Questions, 
Problems, and Explanations, intended to famihanze tbe pupil with 
geometncal conceptions, to exercise bis inventne facultj, and jircpare 
Inm for Eucbd and die higher mathematics ’ This really interesting 
as ■well as cunous manual contains about as much labour, difficulty, and 
scattering and shattering of brains, as could conveniently be condensed 
into 446 questions, thirty-tivo pages, and a penny postage stamp Most 
of the questions are considei'ably more difficult than any' in Eucbd,” 
{lb , voL u, p 163 ) 

To show the quahty of this representation I will, in the 
first place, state the fact, observed by myself, that boys may 
become so eager in seeding solutions for these problems 
as to regard their geometry-lesson as the chief treat in the 
week. I may add the kmdred fact that, among girls earned 
through the system by my father, it was not uncommon 
for some to ask for problerus to solve during" their holida3’’S 
Agam there is the fact that my father’s little book has 
(been adopted m more than one of our public schools, and 
IS widely used m A-menca j^nd then comes the stiU more 
conclusive fact that Mr Erancis C Turnei, B A., who had 
twice asked me foi permission to issue an edition of the 
InvcTitwnal Geometry m a form better fitted for use in schools 
(which I did not grant), lead a eulogistic papei on the system 
at the Oxford Confeience of the Teachers’ Guild” m 1893, 
m which he desenbed it ets of the greatest value ” and 
contended that this pre-Euchdean geometry 
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ought to enter the camcida of all schools In which matbe- 
matiaU atodlcs are begun and ahould replaco in tho 
olementarj' schools tho dldacHo and uniuggcstlvo teoching 
of South KmningtorL” To which add that Prof. Hudson of 
King f College, London, on Iho strength of his own expancnco 
agreed entirely with Sir Tomer” and that his opinion 
was endorsed hy two other male leachors and by three fomalo 
tcacbera no dissent being expressed by anyone,* 

Tlie origin of the pcrvcTsions of Jodgmont thus exemplified 
in Mr Motley is not difficult to pcrceJra Under my father 
ho had been led into independent ways of thinking and had 
earned the ignonng of authority to an oxtremo. "When ho 
came in contact with tho leaders of tho Oxford Moroment, 
whoso aim was to rc-cttablish authority the} presently caused 
in him a riolent lemlaion, and occompanyiug ropugnanco to 
tho early influenoes ho had been subject ta In tho above 
opinion of nnauthorited goomotry rrmu authorited geometry 
wo SCO the bias rtrongly pronounced. It affected all his 
views, and nocesaarfly warped his conception! of my father! 
nature and Ids teaching. Probably ho wia himself awaro of 
this, and conscientiously oudea\ourtxl to guard against it, 
but with only partial success. 

Nevertheless this portrait ho has drawn (called a carica 
tore by his younger brother the Hov Arthur Morloy nlao a 
pupil of my fothor) serves to bring out oortnin pronounced 
traits some of which 1 might have overlooked, and others 
of which are better indicated by a non relative than by me. 

I feel indebted to Mr Moxley for furnishing me with so 
good a beais for my own portmlt to which I now pass, ** 

My father's career as a teacher dated from boyhood — 
banning, I suppose in his father! school and ho was 
not out of hi! boyhood when he gave pnvnta lessons. I 
have beard him speak of the pride he felt when on going 
over to Obaddeaden Hall where he had as pupfla tho 
• B** n# JmrfiMl ^ (B ppjtfamik) foe JttM ] ISOS, 

4 
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children of Sir Eohert "Wilmot, he was piomoted from a 
hoy's 3ack6t to a coat He commenced tcachmg else- 
wheie while still only seventeen , notably in the family of 
the leading physician, Dr Fox, when hut little older than 
the young Foxes the relation then initiated between him 
and them bemg such that throughout life they contmued 
to call one another by their Christian names It seems 
probable that his natural tendency towards non-coercive 
treatment was accentuated during these early days, when 
the attitude of master was scarcely practicable, and the 
attitude of fnend in a measure necessitated At any rate 
his policy contmued always to be thus charactenzed 
Among illustrations was his method of dealmg uuth trans- 
gressors, durmg the years in winch he earned on a school 
in addition to his private teachmg This method was to 
form some of the boys mto a jury, and to have the offence 
investigated m a judicial manner , finally leaving them to 
decide on the punishment The result was that usually he 
found it needful to mitigate the sentence Of course this 
conduced to friendly relations between him and his scholars 
The kmd of feeling entertamed for huu is well shoun by 
the following passage m a letter from one who had been for 
some years a pnvate pupil of his Lady Wlute Cooper She 
wiites 

liooking back on. those lessons, the feelings of reverence, lo'v e and 
gratitude remain, while the special subjects have vanished from my 
mind , but I still possess wonderfully neat copy books, full of algebra, 
questions on Euclid, astronomy and physics, which at that time I well 
c understood, and perhaps without much difficulty could re-leam 
IVTr Spencer was remarkable for his calmness, patience, and punctuality , 
we used to think he had power over circumstances— nothing ever 
TO e Being myself brought up in a strictly evangehcal school 

e new 1 cm he suggested on religious subjects were most interestmg, 

-R m quotmg senpture was evidence of his knowledge of 

toe Bible He was so truly sympathetic too, and never thought it a 
tamible to listen to complaints or grudge time, to help one’s little 
1 c le^ suggesting ideas which seemed to expand as one’s own 
AS a girl I qmte worshipped Mr Spencer, and shaU ever be grateful 
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to ha« knonrti tnd btd the friandiLIp ol to trnlj pmt ud good a 

rn«ji 

Aljeolote punctuality in hia t-f^l'^g-appointmenta wm 
0D6 of hifl traitfl — ft trait nalnrally reenltmg from that 
regard for otbora cLmnfl wluch he diaplayed m all ways. 
But while he wm punotoal in comTrwncing his leseonu be 
waa not bo m leaving them off Snppoemg other engage- 
ments permitted, they would often continue long beyond the 
hour — a habit which, late in hia life, I naod to observe with 
some annoyance, for he had then no spare strength to spend. 
How dominant was the thought of others improvement was 
shown by the Cact that, on some ocoesionfl, he gave ^m/u 
matruotian. A young raan of the artisan class, of whom be 
bad formed a good opinion he would mvite to come txxjasion 
nlly m the evening, to receive an mfonnal leeson of one or 
other kind, T can recall the faces of three suoh. This he 
did though he ought rather to have been relaxing 

His sympathy for those of lower poeitions was ouncraBly 
shown by his behaviour to an, old Quaker pedlar who 
perambulated the Derbyshire villages, supplying the aged 
with spectacles. My father invited him, whenever Derby 
fell m hifl rounds, to come to our house for tea and an hour 
or two s oonversation, Altrolstlo feeling was shown, too 
in the care of his tenants (he had a numlw of small houses) 
whose health he looked after and for whom he frequently 
pTesoribed. Alwsys he would step out of his way to Jdok 
a stone off the pavement lest someone should trip ovor It, 
If he saw boys quarrelling he stopped to expostulate «. 
•nd he could never pass a man who was fll-treatmg his 
horse without trying to mate him behave better* The 

• Tklj I ef c J g U f* to Mi b*Ht f erpcwtolaricm r«c«ll u lu told 

of th# ivplj wMoh oaet mnltid. WTiIli he wm* ttmTilUnx (between Derby 
and ITottMfbem, I think) thciw fot cm to the roweb s ib«i wbo wc* half 
Inkndented- llj fiither «tteT*d into eaoTemtko with him, and wnfbt to 
nhuw hb MbHi by j^iiAullof owttbe nihi msltlnf fincQ it. After ll«teaio{ 
good Uuuyavdly for K tioM the men repUid — 'W'«lly'«M,ma«tor there pnm 
b« acn o’ ill loarta, tad Pm o' thit loct. 


4 * 
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wish to advance human welfare, taking an impersonal 
form, sometimes prompted extravagant acts Two mstances 
I well remember The Society of Arts brought out 
an educational microscope at a low price two or three 
pounds, perhaps He bought one of these, though he had 
no appreciable use for it, for he was then getting old 
When I asked why he had done a thing he could so ill 
afford to do, the reply was that he considered the under- 
taking a very useful one and wished to encourage it The 
other extravagance resulted from the issue of Dr Vaughan’s 
work, Tlie Age of Cheat G^t^es He was greatly pleased with 
this, and, thinking it would do good, he bought three copies 
to lend about among friends and others 

Great fiimness in cari^mg out what he considered to 
be right was a marked trait I cannot recall any instance 
of yielding Those unconventionahties in respect of forms 
of address and forms of salutation which I have named as 
illustratmg one of Mr Mozley’s statements, were adhered 
to without exception There were kindred ones in which 
he similarly persisted He never would put on any sign 
of mourning, even for father or mother holding, I beheve, 
that such signs were in so many cases msmcere that they 
should be discouraged So was it with Jns dress m 
general There was no change m it during all that part 
of his hfe which I remember A kmd of coat and hat 
which satisfied his own tastes in respect of convenience 
and appearance, was adhered to throughout all changes 
of fashion Indeed, the thought of any consultation with 
bis tailor respecting the style of the day, raises in me a 
smile by its mcongruity Among various other deviations 
from usage I may name his resistance to canvassmg at 
elections He disapproved the practice and mvariably 
refused to give any intimation about his voting Yet bis 
persistence m unusnal courses of conduct, some of them 
(as addressmg everyone "Mr”) hable to offend people, 
never seemed to produce alienation Partly because his 
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euantjr wm great and bccatuo lji« rinccnlj waa 

nmifcst ho ^ras accepted bj nil op bli own Icrras and 
invanablj treated with fricinlliutt*! nn<l coattc^: 

Kespecling hli Intellcctoal i>ovrerB romctldng luw been 
miL Untunal Vccnncs' of tho scru*^ which la one factor 
In dlscrinunatioD — tho ha*ia of all inlclligoncc — character 
ixed him. JcJned with qaicJk/K« of obrerraiioo and alcili 
of hand lliia gavo that artistic fncnltjT I have nlrrtidy 
noted. Ho wxmld have mndo a Crat rmto portrait painter 
Judging from what hlllo Im 5 did withont eojr inslrnctlon 
and with fcarcclj in}* j»roctIco for hia life was too moch 
oconpied to permit touclL Tho annexed portrait is after a 
drawing of hlmrolf made at tho ago of 28 loi* tho aid of two 
looking-gksseaL Among other producla of lus pencil was a 
aketchf taken in court of Jcninlnli UrandreUi a man tried 
for Ligii treason — a aVetch afterwards engrarod. Tliat ho 
would havo aohlorcd reputation as n aculjilor is also probable 
jndging from kindred ondcncea. IFo did icry httlo, but that 
httle was good. Tlio dollcacy of inaniinilation implied bjr theoo 
Bucccises, dlslLnguiahcd him in xnnota directions, down to 
amnll dolallB — oven to tho cutting of a pon or penefl which 
luul n oeriain ease and Qnish about it I nerer could approach 
though I am not awkward. As an cxporimontal InrcsUgator 
ho would have boon admiroblo, as was often slwwn when 
porformlng electrical and pneumatic erperiments for the 
inatruction of his pupils. Ilut that bo would have been a 
coirespondingly good physical explorer I nm by no means 
certain , for there was a constitutional dofoct of judgment, 
about which I shall prcoontly say somothing. Along with 
this trait of manipulative skill may fitly bo named the trait 
of inventivenoeB. Though not answering to Jlr lloxloy's 
exaggerated deocrlption It was doubtloss morkcxl and 
while otherwuo exeroisad In small mattets, was oxorcisod 
habitually on his InvtiUwnat Oamuiiy 
Olooely aasodatod with his oitlstio and inrentivo facol 
tiea was his ideeHty Improvement was Lis watchword 
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always and everywliere One cunous manifestation was 
Ins paiticnlanty of expiession, even in small matters He 
could not despatch a note concerning an appomtment 
without first -wilting a rough draft and, after makmg 
erasuies and interlineations, copying it Emendations m 
books were prompted by this desire for perfect fitness 
I have a copy of Chambers’s Ikichd which is full of words 
crossed out and margmal substitutions He thus made 
corrections not only where some advantage might pos- 
sibly result, but exercised his critical faculty on thmgs of 
no value One of the concomitants was a partiality for 
revismg dictionaries A copy of Walker’s, which I have, 
IB full of amendments When Webster’s came out he 
adopted that instead, and sixty per cent of the pages 
have' some addition, or some moflification of a definition 
This love of ideal completeness not only often caused 
wasteful expenditure of time and energy, but in some 
cases led to serious e-vils more especially the endless 
delay over his Z/ucid Shorthand * He never knew when to 
cease makmg alterations m details piefixes, affixes, arbi- 
tranes, and ways of wntmg certain words , and the tendency 
thus exemplified in an extreme degree, led to the sacrifice of 
large ends to small ends 

There remains only to name the one great drawback^ — 

, he was not kind to my mother Exactmg and mcon- 
j siderate, he did not habitually display that sympathy which 
I should characterize the marital relation His uniform 
^habit of decidmg on a course of conduct and persistmg 
in it regardless of circumstances, was here mjunously dis- 
played He held, for mstance, that everyone should speak 
clearly, and that those who did not ought to suffer the 
resultmg e-vil Hence, if he did not understand some 
question my mother put, he would remam silent , not 

* The name he choose for it -was Legible Shorthand, but when, many 
3 ears after bis death, I published it, I found that this title had been appro- 
priated, and had to ohooso another 
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He mtiimueJ tJjIt Iwl it all tlinjogh life iiolwith tandidg 
iti futility iIktv tr^ollf^l 00 imjtrorrmrhl Of cnurt«* 
Mmiour \anod 1) intlarnccil in ana) ^*001 vnj» tethic*! 
lowanli chn nic oli^matifTio ll w« not that ([jin|vithj* 
ah-col bnl It w\n hiljiiaallj* rr^rr**^ In iitirTaaoce of 
fixed dctermioalioni for wj moJicr wai tmwtil 

there tniR Jne manlfc alhra of Irndemr^^. Indeed danng 
the closing jrrani of hrr life bii eolicilu lo abcrol her wtu 
great and I I'olicvo that the de|lrr*^iou caa*ed Igr hu 
onxictr joined perJinjii with on owohming ti Iho fact 
that ho liOil not l>ecn nj carcfol of Ih'f aa he ought lo bato 
been Iiail much to d 1 with bin death rmdrrfng blw Ian 
ca]ablo of neuting iIhj jllneei »IJcli earned him off in 18 C 0 
Tliroo cauMM co-oi>cr*loil in j roducing tin conduct eo 
tfloch at Tananco nith b!^ o^uil cliaroclrr Mo Imd a 
great deal of ibal jKL*^ion for reforming llw world 
arenbed lo Sbcllej* and ai ii imj lied I7 Mr Moilcjn 
oceounl was crer ibJnVing either of impniTcnjent or 
of tlio ImproTcment of olb^'ra. I doubt not that during 
their engagement injr mother djsplajnl inicivst in hn 
airai — a factitious inicail jnrtnjitcd bj tho nlalion then 
exiating between them. After inarriago the gave little or 
DO rign of inch inltrcst ami my father s^aa doubtlewa * 
tnacb disappointetL Ilia diuppointment waa (he greater I 
boenuM ho waa not aware tlut inicIlecltuU ac(i\ity in \ 
women ia liahlo lo ho dirainWied after marriago by tho \ 
ontagonUm between indiriduaLlon and roproductron evtry^ j 
where operelire Ibronghout the organic world and tliat 
hence inch intolIecLunl aotidty oa ia natural and atill 
more that whkh ia arliBcIuI U rustniineiL Tlio remain * 
ing canao was that clironio irriUibilily consequent on bia 
nerroua disorder wUicli let In somo two or three years 
after marriago and continued during tlio rest of*hia Life. 
Letters show that ho waa conadous of this abnormal lack 
of control over temper but, aa nnhippUj I can teiUfy 
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from personal experience, consciousness of sucli lack does 
not exclude the evil oi muck mitigate it 

AVliile not ignoiing this serious defect (which in the 
absence of these causes would probably never have been 
manifested), I contemplate my father’s natuie with much 
admiration On looking lound among those I have known, 
I cannot find anyone of higher type 

The portrait heie given is drawn from a photograph, taken 
when he was over seventy 

Concerning my mother, nie, Harriet Holmes, in 1794, 
the fact first to be named is that no signs weie manifest 
m her of that small mfusion of Huguenot blood and trace 
of Hussite blood, along one Ime of ancestry, which we have 
inferred So far from showmg any ingramed noncon- 
formity, she rather displayed an ingrained conformity It 
IS true that, brought up as a Wesleyan and adhering to 
WesleyRmsm throughout life, she might, accordmg to one 
understanding of the word, be classed as a nonconformist 
But she simply accepted and retained the hehefs given to 
her m eaily days, and would have similarly accepted and 
retained another set of hehefs I never beard her pass 
any criticism on a pulpit-utterance, or express any inde- 
pendent judgments on rehgious, ethical, 91 pohtical ques- 
tions Constitutionally she was averse to change Still, 
there may have been a tendency, necessarily small in 
amount, of the kind to be expected In conformity with 
; t|ie general pimciple of the limitation of heredity by sex, it 
- 18 possible that this tendency manifested itself only m the 
j males of the hue , or, otherwise, as happens in mnuy cases, 
* it may have been latent, and ready to be manifested under 
fit conditions 

The engagement between my father and my mother, 
extending over a period of six or seven years, was, as before 
mdicated, persistently opposedby my maternal grandmothei , 
and, durmg a part of this interval, my mothei, m pui- 
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sn&nco ot tlie ideas of filial daty etOI preToiUng at that 
tlmo broke off the engagement. How it came to bo 
reno^red I do not know but most likely tho interdict 
ceased only when my grandfather e great lo« of property 
took away my grandmother b clilef ground of opposition. 
In those daya vnlentmes wore not, as they havo smee 
become mere compUmentB, or else practical jokes, but were 
written m all senousuess and, among fomdy papers, I 
hare three written by my father to my mother — nil of them 
ocrostica on her name- The verses do not show in my 
father any marked poebo power nor are the plctomal 
decorations by which they are surrounded as artistio as I 
ahonld have eipedted, jndgmg from other prod nets of hia 
■When tslting some years ago to an old Indy of eighty 
or more, who had known my mother before msmage, 
the trait sped^y named was her sweetness. The portrait 
reproduced, drawn from an oil painting taken whan she 
was under twenty is not inconsistent with this trait; 
and I can well believe that it was from the beginning 
oonspicuoua. Early correspondence and fnendships implied 
it, 08 well as conduct throughout later Ufe^ Indeed when 
trying to recollect a display of noATmabiLity I oannot 
do Ba Gkmsrally pabent, it wob but rarely that ebe 
msTiifeetod imtation and then m a very moderate Tnannor 
— too moderate, indeed, for her BubmiwnveneeB invited 
aggression. A trait which uyonoosly oo-operated with 
this was an utter absonoe of tact Unlike women m 
general, Bbe was too simple minded to fhink of manceuvnng j 
or if exceptionally she attempted it, Bhe ahowed her cards 
m an absurd way Benevolent feelmg was displayed, 
as by my father but it was less diffused. In him it 
oauaed an interest in the welfare of all be came in oontoot 
witL In her it did not show itself so much towards 
unknown persons save perhaps, m her memberHhip of a 
Ihircas Society throughout life and m the active part Bbe 
took in getting up petitions duimg the Anti Slavery 
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Agitation The subordination-element of rehgion was more 
dominant m hei than m him, and stiongly leinforced the 
ethical element , so that the sense of duty, doubly rooted, 
was very powerful One result was that throughout hie 
she perpetunlly sacrificed herself unduly, notwithstandmg 
the protests I often made, until she brought on, durmg her 
latter years, a state of chiomc exhaustion 

Along with these traits went much attention to rehgious 
observances Obviously m her case, acts of worship and the 
anticipations of a happier future accompanying them, 
formed a great consolation under the trials of a hfe which 
m itself was not enviable She well illustrated the truth, 
ever to be remembered, that durmg a state of the woild m 
which many evils have to he suffered, the belief m com- 
pensations to be hereaftei received, selves to reconcile men 
to that which they would otherwise not beai Habits of 
thought and feeling contmued through many years, had 
made oiganic m her the two dominant ideas of fulfilling 
domestic obligations and the ordinances of her creed, and 
durmg her last years, when her faculties had m considerable 
measure failed, it was pathetic to see the way m which 
consciousness oscillated between the two each recurrmg at ' 
its appropriate part of the day Facmg this page is a 
drawing from a photogiaph, taken when she was approaching 
seventy 

Of my mother s mtellect there is nothing special to be 
remarked. In letters wiitten to my father durmg their long 
I^S^o^ment, there are passages showmg grace of thought 
and grace of expression During all those years throughout 
which her mental manifestations were known to me, 
circumstances did not favour display of her natural powers, 
and 3ustice was not done to them There is ground for 
behevmg that she had a sound judgment m respect of 
ordinary affairs sounder than my father’s This may have 
been consequent on an aversion to schemes of every kind, 
which was caused by distressing experiences , for her father, 
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85 well 05 ]icr liushand ond aandry of Ufa brotliori, hod 
vanotuly auffcml from ipcctUoUvo cotirww. An otlftudo of 
opposition lo ontcrpruc Joined aa it would bo with tbo 
assigning of dilhcnUlea and the eipreesiou of accpticisnj 
would noturallr give iho appeanuico of judicial mlndedness. 
My own proceedings and plans ibo always cntiasod dis 
couragingly and urged the adoption of somo commonplaco 
career In nearly all caaes her adidco would bavo been 
wise , and it may bo that her natural or acquired way of 
looldng at tbo alTuJrs of life was really o mflnlfoatation of 
good judgnjont Sbo bad no intorcet in nature and never 
gathered any aclentidc ideas from my father or from rue 
though truths pertaining to tills or that di\TSiou of natural 
knowlodgo were frequcDtly inattors of conversation. There 
was bowcTor precision of thought in timplo things, as 
was shown by her stylo, which in later loUera as in earlier 
letters was always clear She understood what oonstitates 
a preposition and was not In tho habit of running ono 
sontencs into another os very many ff{M»llod educated 
women, and Bonictimes ovtu men do. Her reading furnishod, 
psrbapa tho beet test of her Intellectual tcudenciea. Such 
land of matter as mokea up Ohnwltr^t Journal interested 
har — artiolca of popular information alternating ^7ith short 
stories. Throughout the earlier part of her Ufa iho never 
read novels being prerentod by her ascetic creed which 
practically interdicted pleasurable oooupatioiis at large. 
But in later life I think she read a few including thoae of 
George Eliot. No books of travels or history or biography 
were looked at by her nor any poetry unless, indeed 
fragmfints of leligionB poetry That she knew some of my 
eeeaya I gather indirectly though I have no recollection 
that sbo over spoke about them but my larger works were 
not, I believe, attouiptad or if attempted were promptly 
given up as inoomprohonsible. Probably baddoe the 
difacultiea they presented, tbo oonscioaBnaaB of their 
diveigenoe from the b«itfln track repelled her for as 
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already implied, she was essentially conseivative In this 
the contiast between her and my father was very strong 
AVhde he remained plastic to the end of his life -so 
plastic that he changed Ins religious opmions after he was 
seventy hei mind fimshed its development by the time 
she was five and twenty, and thereafter she never modified 
her views 

Briefly characterized, she was of ordinary intelligence 
and of high moral nature- — a moral nature of which the 
deficiency was the reverse of that commonly to be observed 
she was not sufficiently self-assertmg altruism was too 
httle qualified by egoism The familiar truth that we fail 
properly to value the good things we have, and duly 
appreciate them only when they are gone, is here well 
illustrated She was never sufficiently prized. Among 
those aspects of hie which m old age incline the thoughts 
towards pessimism, a conspicuous one is the disproportion- 
ing of rewards to merits SpeaVmg broadly, the world may 
be divided into those who deserve httle and get much and 
those who deserve much and get httle My mother 
belonged to the lattei class , and it is a source of unceasmg 
legiet with me that I did not do more to prevent hei 
mclusion m this class 
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EAKLTm 1810 Tflien mjfuthor William Qeorpo Spcncar 
thou about 20 nuurled Harnot Holmo* my mother then 
about 28 he occupied No 12 Eictor Hoir Derby At that 
time the houM wai noir; forrmng one member of a atroot 
parbally built on one side only and fta amall garden wm 
■ oparated by a moadow from the nrar Do nuut, on tho 
other ride of which lay the mom of the towm Now 
howerer awaDowod up by Incroaring anburb* and outo- 
loped m the smoke of faotonea and fonadnosj tho hoaso 
ban become decayed and dmgy 

Hero I waa bom on the 27th of April 1820 Save a 
referonoe to my protoata agnmst thmga m general inch aa 
are uanally made by infanta on £nt aoqnamtanoe with 
them^ the earbeat mention of me m the faTnfJy oorroapond 
eno© oconra on June 1 in a pB«ago ooncerning my baptiam. 
To hiB brother Thomas who had rooontly taken ordeia, my* 
father wntee ■ — 

Toa mj jm bop* tb« ebfld hai b*ra bcpdxMl li Cbiirsh. H« bu iio4 
7«t bMn bcplijml ill. TTUh ngud to Mi bdog bipUxMl t Obtinl] I 
ot>}«t t0 tha ot OoAMltm aitfl Oodnuthes, ind to Du amtliDaota 

{iwnTnrfnd In Qu ft irwi, toeh M MjiCQ tTvt ihw ftMLI £| nov — i U, 

In Kill ol^^'^Unna h«w tfai (klsj If bj bmylljuv. h mourt 

tnj men Qlu i dmtint of fbi ohUd to Ood, I ob^Mt to tb* biptlKn of 
tofiati, M ilwnL Ai^d tmlwi a oleTcjntas ooold ImI hfasaelf ntitflid la 
rtfnlnlBf bw fba fora «uLe«i4 Uut pert 1 biptlM tb**, Aa. I iltoald not 
M It Ubiety to idploy OQ* pn Qm 'fon Hu m tbm b otm 
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altcmahve vfliioh Tetnams ■witli yon to approve , that is (or you to perform 
the ceremony when yon Msit us in September The name we call him at 
present is Fredeno, but wo are undecided between that and Herbert ” 

There are subaequent letters discussing choice of name , 
and on the back of one of them I find^ in my father’s hand, 
vanous combmations tvhich he tried. He "was a man 
guided always by independent judgment rather than by 
custom, and one of the things he inveighed against was 
the repetition of family names holding, as he did quite 
Tightly, that a name being used for the purpose of identifi- 
cation, it 13 foohsh, for the sake of a sentimental fancy, to 
introduce confusion by repeating the Christian names of 
parents or other relatives. The final choice of the name 
Herbert was due to an occurrence of the preceding year 
"Willie still at college my uncle had sent, in a letter to my 
father, a copy of some verses by a recently-deceased young 
poet named Herbert T^nowles ^ My uncle’s admiration of 
them was, I believe, shared by my father , and, as I learnt 
in after years, this led to the choice of the name Herbert 
for me But my father’s preference was, I suspect, in 
large measure due to the consideration that being uncom- 
mon (for though now not rare it was then very rare) it 
would be thoroughly distmctive. 

Of incidents m childhood my remembrances have assumed 
that secondary form which I suspect they mostly do m 
advanced hfo I simply remember that I once remembered 
There was a httle sister Louisa, a year my junior, who 
died at two years old , and playmg with her m the garden 
left fniut pictures which long sui vived t There also sm vived 
for many years, recollections of getting lost in the town, mto 
which I had wandered to find the house of some friends to 

• I never saw them anywhere in print, untfl I met with them in on 
anthology made by Emerson some tew years before his death 

t There followed five other children, none of whom lived more than a 
Week or ten days It was one of my misfortunes to have no brothers, and a 
still greater misfortune to have no sisters. 
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whom I TTM attncted the remit bom^f tliat tho cner wtu 
sent rotmd to find mo My most vmd ohfldieh rcooUeotion 
hotrcrcr Trortb mcntjonlng bccaujo of Ub psychological 
intcrott LB that of certain resnlts caosod in me by bemg 
lolt nlono for the first time. Ercryono was ont savo 
the nnrse -who had been left m charge of mo and iho 
presently loiiod the occauon to go ont too locting np the 
home and leaving me by myself On one evening every 
ireek, irhich happened to bo the evening in qneBtion, 
it Traj the enstom to nng a peal on the bells of the chief 
church in Derby AD Saints^; and ttHDo I ima Bnffcnng 
the agonies of this first eipencnco of aobtude its bolls 
were merrily gomg The effect iras to establuh in mo so 
strong an assodBbon^ that all throngh the oarUor part of 
my life and even m adult years, I never hoard these bells 
mthont a feeling of sadness coming over me 

No 12 Exeter Hoi7 (nortrNo 27 Exeter Street) remained 
our abode until I was four yeore old. Before turning to 
the subsequent part of my ohDdhood passed olsewhero 
some parenthetio oxplanatioiiB are needed. 

Besides ca jmg on a school, which my father did for 
several yean before bis mamago and for some years after 
he gave private lessona. "Whon he wna still a boy he 
taught the children of Sir E. "Wilmot of Ohaddawlon 
near Derby; and ho began later and contmued for 
many years to teach more eipocinUy in two familiea m 
the town. The one was that of the leading phynenan. 
Dr Fox, in which ho oommenced gmng lessons at the age 
of 17 when but little older than his pupils. Each of these 
naturaDy clever had in adult Ufa an element of distinotion 
about him; and one of them Oharlet who became an 
engmeer eventually acquired fame as the designer of the 
Great ■RThibition building of 1861 and was Icmghted The 
other family was that of the Mosleys two mamben of 
which were in after years well known — one of them James, 
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canon of Wofcester and author of Eight Lectures on 
Miracles^ and several otlier works, the otliei of them 
Thomas, named in the last chapter, authoi of vanous 
works, to whom should be added JIiss Anne Mozley^ 
also an author of some mark And anothci pupil a\as 
Thomas Rymer Jones, long the Professor of Zoolog)' at 
King’s College, London 

Engaged as ray father thus was in private teaching 
when not m his school, and having in addition tho 
duties of honorary secietary to tho Derby Philosophical 
Society, he eventually overworked himself In his 
later life, I have heard him express his astonislmiont on 
recollectmg what he did i\hcn a young man There was 

no pressmg need for this undue application Already he 

had accmnulated a good deal , as was shown by tho fact that 
he purchased thirteen small houses belonging to his father- 
m-law, and had stdl a considerable amount of spare capital 
remaining But he was ewdently over-anxious to fulfil his 
duties to those dependent on him, and the result was a 
break-dowuinhealthwhich, besides incapacitating him foi 
discharge of these duties (wholly for a time and partially 
aftei wards) made his days during a long period, compara- 
tively painful, and produced a mental state nnfavourablo to 
domestic life His disorder, beginning with head-aches m 
1821 and gettmg gradually worse, with mtervals of im- 
provement durmg his vacations, became at length very 
grave a disLiessmg complication of physical derange- 
o ments, bemg ]omed with an extreme nervous irritability 
Answenng an mvitation from his brother Thomas m 
December 1823, he says 

fear if I should be able to reach your parsonage, that I shall tire you 
■wi my petulance and irritability I have at tunes scarcoly any ooniTnand 
over my feelmgs— they carry me away before I am aware » 

I doubt not that had he retained good health, my 
ear y education would have "been mucli "better than it was > 

or not only did hiB state of body and mind prevent him 
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from paying as mncli attenUon to mj intoTl£N3ttial cnlturo oi 
ho doobtlcaa wiahed, but frn lability and doprosuon ohookod -i 
tlmt goninlity of bohanour which foatora tbo oiTootioiii and 
brragi out in children the higher traits of nature Thoro 
are many whoso lircs would haro boon happier, hod their 
parents been mero careful about thcmsolve* and lois anxious 
to pronde for others. 

8o profcFundly wus my fathor'a health 6nalJy undermined 
that ho was oompcUed to give up teaching Ho tooh a houso 
at New Radford near Nottingham on whnt was then known 
as the Forest Side — a suburb adjacent to a tract of rrild 
land. Hero I spent tho remaining port of my childhood. 

I have still nvid recoil ections of tho delight of rumbling 
among the gorso bushes, whioh at that early ago towered 
above my head. There was a certain charm of adventuro 
in exploring the narrow turf-coTorod tracks running hither 
and thither into all their nooks and now and then coming 
out m unexpected places or being stopped by a deep 
Bandy nhnirm made by carta going to the sand pits. Then 
thore were the blno-beUs to bo picked from among tho 
pnckly brunohos, which were here and there flecked with 
frugments of wool left by sheep In adult We it 

requires an effort to reoull oven faintly that more mjponng 
aspect which tho world has to ohUdron, caused by tho relative 
largeness of objects and the greater proxinuty of the eyes to 
tilings on tho ground. 

My father aHowod me to pass the greater part of this 
period without the ordinary lesson learning I believe ho 
thought that I was not oonahtutionally oLruiig lly mother 
had hoen delicate os a oh2d and possibly jorning that fact 
with direct indiootioiis, he ooncluded that I ought not to bo 
•ubjeot to sohool-diBoiphnB at on early ago i his own break 
down m health from 0 urnork donbtloes tending to increoao 
his n»jibnn, I probably had then, os ever oftorwards, a 
repugnanoo to roto-leamiug j which acoemnta, I behevo for 
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mucli wlucli ho ascribes to otlier causes Among bis papers 
are some memoranda^ made^ boirever^ late m life^ wi itten not 
Tery legibly or coberently, concerning these early days 
Here are some extracts 

** One day when a very little child, I noticed as he was sitting quietly by the 
lire Bide, a sudden titter On saying Herbeit what are you laughing at, he 
said ‘I was thinking how it would have been if there had been nothing 
besides myBelf ” 

I do not know that there was anything special m this, 
for intelligent children soon begin to puzzle themselves and 
their seniors by ontological questions The following exlraot 
I give only because it indicates my father^s general ideas of 
early education 

“ In teaching himhiB letters, which I began to do when about 4 years old by 
beginning with the capitals and cutting them out in paper for him, although 
he learned a certain number of them with ease, perceiving he did not ad: to 
leam any more, nor even to renew hia knowledge of those he had learned, I 
ceased to mvite Inm ” 

Of course it resulted that I was very much behind most 
children An unpleasant proof still survives lu my memory 
A daughter of a friend of my father, considerably my 
]umor, who had learned to read, was held up to me reproach- 
ingly as an example 


My father s compulsory abandonment of teaching and 
migration to Nottingham, were simultaneous with his 
entrance into the lace-manufacture The production of 
ace by machinery was at that time a novelty Q-reat 
c profits were hemg made, and a mflnia resulted I perceive 
y ettors that, along with two of his brothers, he had, 
Tsj Derby, bought lace-machmes , and as 

0 gham was the seat of the new mdustry, this enter- 
pn^ was probably influential in determining his removal 
^1 Side, which was, however, recommended for its 

s u rity Like many others who were tempted to invest 
pi a m the business, my father did not duly recognize 
general economic principle, that the rush of many 
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pcrtons into a luff My profitatlo occnpation inrambly 
brmffB about a roaotion — a doprea^iou cquinJont to the 
pronotu exultation and a ooiuoqaont loss to tho louffuino. 
The reaction uot in toon after ho joined m the 
monufacturo The produotion of lace bocamo oxcemvoj 
tho profita foil Tory groatly and ho evontnolly Icat a 
contiderable rnm. 

Having donng throe ycors^ rcaidonco at Forejt Sido 
partially recovered hli hoalth and being obliged by thi« 
doprewod condition of tho laco-nmnnfactnro to change hia 
couTfe my father rocommoncod teaching at Derby going 
for a tune baekirurds and forwurda. Hie health did not 
permit him to reaiime hu eehool and ho had then and 
aliTuya thoroofter to content Imnself inth giving private 
leeeone. By and byo hie engoffomonta groiTing more 
namoTone, he gave np the house at Forest Side and 
retnmod to Derby This occurrod when I waa a little 
orer seven yean old. 
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The touse taken by my father on bis return to Derby in 
1827 tbe bouse m 'svbicb be continued to bve during tbo 
rest of bis bfe, and wbicb remained nominally my boine 
until my mother’s death in 18G7, vras bTo 8 Wibnot 
Street le-numbcied 17, and finally 31 At that time its 
neighbourhood difiored "widely from that now existing 
It was one of a newly-bmlt row, foiming but a fragment 
of one Bide of W dmot Street Opposite was a large 
unoccupied space over which tbe town, was seen^ and 
behind stretched fields, mstead of the streets and detached 
villas which now cover the surface Not only the imme- 
diate surroundings aie transformed, but also the region 
further away, where my boyish excursions were made, has 
had its rural beauty changed into the ugliness of a 
manufacturing suburb Places where I gathered flowers 
and gazed with mterest at the catkins of the hazel, have 
now become places covered with iron-works, where steam 
^hammers make their perpetual thuds, and through which 
lailway-sidmgs everywhere ramify Quiet lanes in winch, 
durmg early boyhood, I went with a companion trying to 
catch Tninuows with a hand-net m a clear bttle stream 
runmug by the hedge, have been transformed into straight 
roads between land-allotments, with scattered houses built 

by aitizans And where I picked blackhernos, factories 
now stand 

hly life as a hoy oontmned for some time to be compara- 
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htclr nnn traroM t rch^olwlnll olaaot nominal and 
no Tory clli-ctttal control being’ ci ere ucd orrr rao in other 
re«l>ccU Mjr father, 1 foupcct ^lill thonghl that toy 
hedth rronld nut bear moch intcllrctoal rtnin; and 
nfnuned from prcf mg me There wai a ganlm of aomc 
fire behind the bon o containing frail tree' and pmniftlDg 
nccrlajD nmoont of rtoncallnroj ond mj father moled as 
ndditiooRl piecn of had clofo bj an a rrgttnble-gnrdm. 
\ot unfrcqacntly I had to joih m gardening— rooro 
frcqaentljr indeed than I hied Often when I onght to 
hare been bo y at mme taalc which my father had ret me 1 
wni olhrrwi o ocenpicd — throwing rtone< at tho bird* that 
fettled on the wnlli and hedges; obvrring the bee« on tho 
tidncj bean flowcrF piercing tho ba e of each corolla to 
reach the honey or at a di n ed pnmp-trongh containing 
ftageont water watching tho Larraiol IhegnaWa^ Ihrycamo 
wnggling to tho florface pnlling onl their taiU to breathe 
and then de>cenling Moit children nro in^tinctiroly 
nntaralidf and were they (-oconraged woold readily pa ^ 
from carrlc < ob^errations to cnirfal and deJibemto onc< 
My father wan in tach mattora and I wai not timply 
oBowed Irat cnoonmged to enter on nataml hblory 
Thomajontj of my aoiinilei howercr werothewo of tho 
ordinary fchool boy who on Sntardsy afii mooni ond tho 
IHco occanoni of lo^nro U commonly giren to country 
minbics nnd Iho fearch for brdgo*fido trearorco. Danng 
rpy early years tho nughbounng regions of 0#maslon and 
bonnnnton woro explored by mo lo all their details j orerr 
hedge becoming Inown In tho courso of cxpcdltloiu nowi 
in tho apnng Fceking bird** neits now gathering Tiolota 
or dogrofcj, and Inter In tho year coBoctlng somotlmeri 
mnjhrooms Bometimes blacLbcrrief, •omotimea hips and 
ha\rt cmb-opploa and other wild prodnetj Boyond tho 
pleajrmiblo exordso and tho grutiflcotion to my lore of 
adTcntnro, thoro was grunod daring thc»o oionnions much 
miflcolhmoooj knowlodgo of things and tho porcoptioni 
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^\cre "bencficinlly di‘=ciplinc(l Of nil llio occnpatlong, 
liowcNOi, to ^\hlcll liohdnjs ■\\erc dcvolod, I inost 

in fislnng Tlicio ivas tlic river Dei went, nt tils' t tune not 
tlie Llack, diit) ‘^ticani it is noi\, but tolcinbly clear and 
containing a fair suppb of ^!lnous lihli, and tbeie were 
tlio canals, vliicli on tlio wliolo scivcd bottei for bci\s' 
fislnng Many bapp) bnlf-dajs, and, dining tbe inul- 
summci bolidajs, mail} wliolo da}s, won* ‘^pent on tbcir 
banks Along witb sucli e\oiciPc of skill ns fidung it'^tlf 
implies, tlieie came the cxorci'^c of skill in making fislnng 
tackle, for I was not so niigilj fninisbed witli pocV(.t- 
moncy tliat I could bm all tlio appliantcs I required I 
■was, I suspect, led by my fatlicr in (bat case as in otlicr 
cases, to uso my oim powers of manipulation for sati'^fjing 
my needs I made raj own floats, and aDo ‘'bair-lacklcs," 
as they were locallj called — cacli ‘^omo siv feet of tbc line 
nest the hook, made of single liorscdum instead of ‘^ilk-worin 
gut I remember I was caiilioub and systematic enough to 
use a tost weight before trusting nnj one of ibom 

A fnendship formed by my father conduced groatlj' to 
gratification of this love of fishing, as well ns to other 
gratifications In the retired village of Inglobj, ahout 
seven miles from Dorbj', had lived, in a picccding 
generation, a wealth}’’ farmer named Ordish, ■whoso sous 
had, durmg their early days, noh\uthstanding the great 
difficulties which at that time stood in the way, acquired a 
httle scientific knowledge — a family of youths who, after 
^their day’s work on the farm, wonld walk over to Dorbj' to 
a lecture (then a rare thing) and walk hack again Tlio 
eldest of these sons, Edward, was at the time I refer to, the 
tenant of the paternal farm He was full of ingenuities 
avmg mtrodneed modified foims of faiming tools, all 
scientific m then conception , and among other original 
e'vices had a string fiom his bcd-sido to tho house-clock, 
y pifihng which he made the clock repeat tho last hour 
s ac The mcident which made him k-nown to my father, 
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wu that he had In Bomo woj preflorred the amnion 
of tt cnlf m a etate of tolerable ootnpletenaM and 
after haTin^ I anpposo nmtod the odgt* of the mptnrod 
part, had inflated it with hydrogen the remit being that 
it waa capable of carrying np a penknife He brought 
over thm norel balloon to exhibit to the momberi of the 
Derby Philosophical Society When my father wna taken 
Qb llr Ordiah mntod hnn to stay at Ingloby end thii led 
to frequent intercoarao Immense pleamrea were bronght 
to me by parta of my mi drummer and Chrutmar hohdaya 
spent there To a town bred boy a farm house and its 
BmToundmgs afford mlenre enjoyment by presentmg many 
norelhea of tmis appealing to his vanoni tnrtea — aninmli 
gardens orchards nnplementi hay making Much gratifl 
cation too was yielded to my love for natural beauty Some 
wooded prempitoni gronnd a quarter of a mfle away called 
Gill a Hm^ and a mm nhc place further off called Anchor 
church reputed to be an ancient hermitage out out of the 
rook, imprerred me much. And then there were the qmet 
pi Uu-t)Bqne grovtu of Knowlo Hill a, which are erer bronght 
b«hk to me by the note of a oertam bird which I heard there 
for the firrt time. But abore all there -imi the adjacent 
nver Ingloby ir on the banks of the Trent] end between 
the water and Hr Ordiih a orchard was soaroely a stone a 
^ throw There during my nsita, was afforded the delight of 
nnlnmted finhrug This I punned with ardour during the 
long ■ ftr days. In a letter my mother reXor mg to 
the enthnmaam I duplayed says- — I understand he was^ 
np by four o dock in the mommg and I did not ooase m 
the erening till I oould no longer see. 

When I waj something like nme or ten years old, the 
lore of this sport led reiy nearly to Iom of Irfe I fell mto 
deep water m the Darwunt and was close upon drowning 
It IS a ennons fact that whereas dreams are while m 
prog regarded as real, the reahty was in this case 
taken for a dream. During the first part of my Tmmenton 
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I thought to myself Oh, it is all a dieam!'^, aud only 
after coiumg to the surface once or twice discovered that 
I was actually m the water A youth of some sixteen 
or seventeen plunged in and rescued me His name 
was Geoige Holme He was at that time a mill-manager 
As may he inferred fiom the fact that he was the one out 
of a considerable number of spectators who risked himself 
to save me, he was of superior nature morally, and he 
turned out m after life to be also a man of much faculty 
Gradually rismg he becnme a wealthy manufacturer, and 
was led, by the development of his business, to establish 
trade-connexions in various parts of the world one being 
pushed even mto Central Asia When sixty he became mayor 
of Derby and magistrate He had in a high degree that 
which another fnend of mine describes as the busmess 
instinct, an instmct which experience tells him is quite 
special, and may or may not accompany other superiorities 
Of out-doof activities there was one, indirectly leferred 
to already, which partook of an intellectual character — 
mean the pursuit of entomology Incidentally, and without 
any foim of teaching, my father led me mto this A 
considerable number of the more conspicuous lepidop- 
tera, common around Derby, I reared from their caterpillar 
stages to their final transformations Hence arose a great 
and continual gratification Saturday afternoons and other 
times were spent in exploring banks, hedges, and trees, 
m search of larves, and I made in course^ of time a 
considerable collection of moths, butterflies, dragon-flies, 
( beetles So enthusiastic was I that at one time I sallied 
out at SIX o clock in the morning m pursuit of these 
natural history treasures My father encouraged me to 
make drawmgs of the msects I caught or reared there 
emg, under these circumstances, an exti a incentive arising 
om the fact that the objects represented were of my own 
a^niRition In some cases I added descriptions of them 
ere still e^sts among the early products preserved by 
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my fatlor a cnnotii extunple ITavftig made a drawing 
on a trmnTI pieoo oi paper leanog no ipoco for writing, 
I haro I lee^ atitdied to it another piece Tnih on account 
of what ■eemed to me a remarkable anomaly — namely 
that a moth oammg ont of a chrysalis 1 had kept had 
no wmgB the fact being I srrpposo that it was a female 
naturally wingless or with rudimentary wings. Butter 
flies are rery good objects for first drawing lessons ; smce 
they present bttle more than colours on a flat anrface, 
and thus differ coanparatiTelj little from copiea, iToreover 
the pTooees of m*Ving cratlraes ii brief m txtmpanson with 
the prtxjesa of colouring which U the part most debghtful 
to children. 

Initiated thus naturally I practised drawing nH 
throagh boyhood to a greater or leas extent working 
energeticaDy for a time; then tiring and abandoning 
it then after an inlerml discovering on resuming it 
how much better I drew than before one of those 
effects of the normal spontaneous development of the 
nervous system in progressmg towards its adult atructure 
which IS too much ignored in mterprcting psychological 
phenomena. I may add that my father disapproved wholly 
of drawing from oopea and snoh things os were not 
drawn by me from fancy were drawn from nature. After 
a time when my skill had soffioieutly moreasod I com 
menood TnaVmg iketche* out of doors. There was m the 
house a sketcTimg apparatus m the shape of a walking 
stick camp-stool, on which a board oculd be mounted ^ 
and this I was allowed to use. I remember how proudly 
I salhed out with it to make my first sketch. At the sama 
tnue half u amusement half as culture I was mdaoed to 
make models. One I remember was of a castellated ruin 
formed of bits of cork glued together and sanded over 
and another was a small ohair Theae oconpabons, how 
ever wore not pursued with much persevaranoe. 

Turning to more purely inteUeotual amnaemonta J may 
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heie name the fact that I was m hoyhood e^Liemely prone 
to castle-building -a habit which continued thronghout 
youth and into mature life finally passmg^ I suppose^ mto 
the dwelhng on schemes more or less practicable In early 
days the habit was such that on going to bed^ it was a 
source of satisfaction to me to thinlc I should be able to he 
for a length of time and dwell on the fancies which at the 
tune occupied me , and frequently next mormu g, on awahmg, 
I was vexed with myself because I had gone to sleep before 
I had revelled in my imaginations as much as I had intended 
Often these dreams, becoming literally day-dreams, quite 
filled my consciousness when wallnng Even m the stieets 
my state of abstraction wae such that I occasionally talked 
aloud as I went along a fact of which I was from time to 
time made aware by people who turned to look at me 
But the stiangest instance exhibiting such absorption was 
this I had been sent into the town on some commission, 
got as usual into a tram of imaginary adventures , walked 
through the mam streets and suburbs into the country on 
the other side of the town , eventually came to myself and 
remembeied what I had been sent out for, turned round 
and walked back through the town, and arrived at the 
door of our house before again coming to myself and again 
recalling my errand I believe it is a general belief that 
castle-building is detrimental , but I am by no means sure 
that this IS so In modeiation I regard it as beneficial It 
IS a play of the constructive imagination, and without con- 
stmctive imagination thoie can be no high achievement 
I believe that the love I then had for it arose from the 
spontaneous activity of powers which m future life became 
instrumental to higher things And here let me remark 
in passing on an accompanying tiait The tendency to 
absorption above illustrated, was, I suspect, a part cause of 
a peculiarity with which my father often reproached me m 
the words— "As usual, Herbert, thinking only of one thing 
at a time Tins hability to become so engrossed m one 
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tabjcct, or ofpoct of • robject lu !o qoito forpct otben, 
led in after hfc to mndry djiaster# 

-Along^ tnUi thii paa ion for caalle-bnntlmjf may nntnralljr 
b« named tho reading of fiction Ai oircady nid I rms not 
early forced to leam Jet oni t and tho rcrnlt of tbia nbienco 
of preasnro iros that I dtd not rend tolembly until I iras 
OTcr aeren ycari old Tho firrt boolk. which prompted me 
to rend of my own accord wai fond/orti and 21crton Onco 
having got over tho didcnltiea I bebevo I went on with 
conaidcrnblc tcit ond needed no farther atimnloa. There 
were rcatnctioni in certain dircdiont for my father did 
not nppTOTo of fiction IIiBaPcotiobnngingnphnd I think 
warped hia pidgmcnt tn thu respect end I knew nothing 
in early day* of lho5o itonca mth which children com 
monly become familiar IJe*idci looking coldly on works 
of imaginaljon id general (not howerer on poetry ) ho waa 
cnUcfll regnrdrag tho moral implicntioaj of children > 
itonet disapproving of tho tacit teaching contained in 
many of them I wax allowi.'d ftw nnnery booLi and 
thow only when ho hnd been tbrongh them and clTcctaQlJy 
emied thoae parts tho tendency of which ho did not 
approve Later when tho (aito for novels aroee I had to 
gratify it by xtcalth Jly mother was even more avorxo 
than he wax to btomtnro of this kind] and thongb novel 
reading wax not poxJUvoly forbidden there wore impodi 
mentx m tho way of iL Bat having once cxponenced its 
pleorare* my appotito for it became great ond there 
was a time when inch occasional pence ns I coaid eparo 
wont to a circtiJating Ubrary xtookod with old romnneot, 
snch os The CatiU of Of ran to tho itorics of Mrs. 
EadchiTe, and tho liko Thexo wore read in secret, some- 
times with n companion Presently I begun to rend m 
bed and m gammer often went on till tho birds were 
einglng in the moming After a fame this tmnsgreaslon 
was discovered and my mother adopted tho procanhon of 
oomjng to my room to see whether the candle was ont. 
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But I was not thus to he balkccl of my midnight gratification, 
and soon out-manceuvrod her Close to my hed-side was 
a fix:ed corner cuphoaid , and habitually, when I heard her 
step on the stairs, I leaped out of bed, put the candle still 
burning into this cupboaid, got into bed again and pre- 
tended to be asleep, until she, thinking all was as it should 
be, retired Whereupon I brought out the candle and 
resumed my reading Thero still, I suppose, exist, or at 
least there did exist up to 18G7, a number of black marks 
made on the under side of one of the shelves of this cup- 
board by candle flames duiing these intervals This must 
have been when I was about eleven or twelve. 

From this account of my surroundings and amusements 
m boyhood, and this delineation of certain implied traits, 
I may pass to what has to be said more specifically 
concernmg my nature at that time physical, moral, and 
mtellectual 

As I had not been m]udiciously pressed or considerably 
taxed durmg childhood and afteiwaids, my health was, or 
had become, quite satisfactory I can recall nothing more 
than a few days’ illness from one of the disorders of child- 
hood , and on the whole my vigour, though not great, was 
considerable There seemed to be then, and contmued 
thereafter, a constitution distinguished rather by good 
balance than by great vital activity No spontaneous 
overflow of energy was exhibited no high pressure of 
( steam , and hence a> certam reluctance to exertion m the 
absence of a strong motive Nevertheless there was a 
large margm of latent power — a good deal of bottom ” as 
the sporting people call it In feats of strength I do not 
remember any superiority except in ruuumg I was more 
fleet than any of my school-fellows This may have been asso- 
ciated with an unusual length of hmb, by which in boyhood 
T was characterized It seems not improbable that this 
physical trait had some<'hiug to do with the performance of 
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n gTcnt foot In wollang dnnng lalcr boyhood which wilJ bo 
narrated pmently 

HcspocliDg thojo emotional chnroctcn^tic^ directly 
oi«<xnatcd with tho phyiical 1 may nolo that on tho whole 
I waa dendodly peoccfol Thii may hnro been in part 
dee to tho trait which I inbcnlcd from my father — a great 
intolcmnco of pniafnl fcclingi either phyrcal or momh 
Nature* differ mnch in reipoct to ondarance os wo aco on 
comparing Bavngo and drilited Tho callon^neia fhown 
by some of tho oocinliicd ailoniihc* tmTollcm who witness 
it and obnonijy the degree of fcwiUTcnr?i! make* a 
dtffcrcnco ni tho degree of readiness with which pain is 
homo or with which pain U niked It may have been 
that u a boy my pcaceablencii was m part dao to a 
relactanco to enter into combat* which entailed evil of 
this kind. This was not a nniform trait howorer IMicn 
iofflCTently aroused by anger no considerations of pam or 
danger or anrthmg clio rctirainod mo 

Perhaps tho most marked moral trait and that which 
ran through a variety of manifestation* in boyhood and 
afterwards was tho disregard of anthonty Of coano ono 
ccmscquenco was chronic disobodlonco This was a caoso 
of gnof to my mother and of reprobation by my father 
and as onlmartly it did notbnngon mo such conaoqncnco* 
as follow in most cobcs it continued notwithstanding 
perpetual scoldings Tho mental nature thn* displayed 
was, I BOO commontod upon by my father Ho soya of 
me m tho memoranda which ho made late m Lfo r — As • 
a boy hi* avemon to any oondnot that to him seemed to 
partake of tyranny wnj oicossive, A oonoomitant of 
tiu* trait was that whUo greatly aveno to anything 
Idee subordination to bigger boys I was nvoTio to oxercis- 
ing power over smaDor boy* my tendency to assert my 
own freedom going along with sympathy for a ITLo freedom 
m other*. And tho retnlt was that while I avoided all 
companionship which tnbjectod me to bollyingj I waa a 
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favount© "witli those "wlio either could not^ or did uotj 
buUy Though occasionally, hut not frequently, made 
angry m the course of boyish sports, my anger was never 
peisistent This trait was once oddly exemplified Having 
been enraged by a compamon considerably my inferior in 
strength, who called names after me, I threatened him with 
vengeance when I should succeed in catching him A f ter 
an interval the time came when he was m my powei I 
then found myself not angry enough to i\ leak the threatened 
vengeance, and I actually felt vexed because I had lost the 
desire to thrash him 

It must not be mferred fiom statements made above about 
my fondness for fislnng, that I tended towards cruelty 
As compared with most boys I was kind to aniTnals never 
teased domestic creatures and could not bear to see them 
teased And although I was given to the boyish practice 
of throwing stones at birds under the promptings of that v 
love of sport m which trurmph of skill constitutes the 
chief pleasure, yet in all cases where there was a manifest i 
infliction of pam without the element of skill, I not only/ 
reframedj but protested agamst the doings of my com- 
pamons always opposmg the gratuitous m3ury of creatures 
around, as m the torturmg of msects for purposes of 
amusement Once a companion took me to see an ox 
I killed, but when, havmg watched the preparations, I 
perceived the catastrophe approaclnugj I fled Though I 
had not much compunction in killing a fish I had caught, 
witnessmg the death of a large ammal was too much for me 
It IS curious to what an extent the presence of that emotional 
gratification accompanymg successful achievement, shnts 
out the sympathies for creatures which may be hurt or 
slam m the process Very often one is shown that those 
who are m all other relations knd-hearted, nevertheless 
Bacrvfice animals m the conrse of their amusements with 
little compunction In my own case syinjiathy did, 
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later jreart, pat a chock on my lore of and caoied 

detiatnnoe for a long penod. 

Oonccmmg inteUectoid tnut* as duiplnyed at thia age 
I nmy remark that then^ ae alTrayj my memory was 
rather belo’sr par than oboro in respoot both of qmoknoai 
and pcrmanenoe, I hsTe froquontly heard goodnesi of 
memory ascribed to me j bat my memory conld nerer 
have been good save m respect to oertain clnjsoi of things 
Of oil the novels I read in boyhood and youth the greater 
port have been abaolntoly forgotten and of the roet there 
are bat the famtest traces. It has often ecrented my vronder 
to hear others recall the moidents and porsenages of atones 
they read jn early hfe and I have been astoc Bbod at 
the readiness vnth Trhich they conld (juote pawges from 
this or that book or poem. A related fact is that 
thronghoat boyhood, as in after life I conld not beer 
prolonged reading Probably there then emstad os there 
ousted later an early reached limit to the receptinty 
It vras as thoagh my intellectnal digestive system was 
comparatively small and wonld not take m heavy meals. 
Possibly also the tendency then, as afterwards towards 
mdepemdent thought, was relatively so domioaTit that I 
soon beoaniB impatient of the process of takmg in the 
ideas set before me- Novels and books of travel bemg 
excepted, I never read oontmnoasly for more than an hour 
or two While however aYeno to lesson leamnig and the 
acquisition of knowledge after the ordinary rontmo methods 
I was not slow m misceHoneoas aoqnisition. HeneraU 
infonnatian was pocked up by me with oonudermble facility 


Paseing now from thm bnof ontlme of my oharocter 
pbywcal, moral, and intellectnal as nab fluted between the 
ages of seven and thirteen let me say eomething about the 
kind of treatment to whioh I was subjected. 

That disobcdxcnoe which I hare described os being 
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frequent^ naturally led to a state o£ cliromo antagonism 
My misdemeanours did not bring direct punisliTnentSj but 
com-monly brought only reproofs Hence I was, I suppose, 
often encouraged to transgress by the expectation of either 
escapmg altogether, or snffermg no greater evil than hard 
words My father, unfortunately, while disapproving of 
coiporal punishment, did not adequately use a higher kind 
of disciplme But for his feeble health and lack of energy 
after he had fulfilled his daily engagements, the state of 
thmgs might have been very different As it happened, I 
was neither forced into conformity nor led into it by moral 
means Continual reprobation for disobedience estab- 
hshed a certain kind of alienation, or at least absence of 
attachment Not that there was originally a lack of filial 
feehng, for I see by a letter of my mother that in 
early childhood I had a great fondness for my father But 
I suspect the irritability and impatience caused by the 
lU-health which over- application had brought on him, 
tended to prevent the strengthening of those influences 
which should have served in place of coercive treatment^ 
and would, I doubt not, have done so I may add heie, as 
being significant of my father’s nature, that frequently 
in hiR expostulations he set before me the nmbition 
to become a useful member of society ” This ambition 
Was not much like the ambitions ordinarily set before bo vs 
The desire to be beneficial to others was predominant with 
my father , and he wished to make me also recognize such 
desire as a ruling one However, as might have been 
expected, admomtiona setting forth achievement of pnbhc 
Welfare as a chief fnm m life, fell upon mattentive ears 

^y age bemg such that I could not then appreciate the 
nohihty of it 

I have named the fact that my father’s family^ as well as 
toy motWs, were Weslejans, and dnrmg my clnldliood 
both parents belonged to the body It would appear. 
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hoTrerer from the romarkf made by Mr Moxipy m hia 
that oren in those days my father botmyed 
no iticipjonfc ohooatioD from it. Tho "VVciloyan charoh 
discipUno wiu ropngnxuit to a nature »uch os hi* ; and m 
the conrto of my boyhood his repagnanco became momfest 
I behere that the immediate caose of his final tcccuion 
TTOi hii freqaent contact with the molhodist Tninuteri on 
the occasions of the meetings of the mothodist booL*eom 
mittee — a committee whioh managed the methodut library 
Occasionally he tned to get ordered into thoir library books 
which he regarded as really instmctiro — books of saenoo 
end others of secular kinds. The aim of the ministers 
was to increaso the number of books of the rebgioos class 
and especially tbose concerning thoir own sect — hres of 
preachers and the Iflco. Further ho foand that in thoir 
pnostly capacity they exorcised a kind of direotiou over 
other members of the oommittoe who bolongod to thoir 
congrogations- This he resented more and more llc?an 
while partly perhaps os an elToot of his resentment ho had 
been inqumng into the system of the Society of Fnonds 
the absence of any pnoathood among them being I suspoot, 
the prompting motire The result was that ho fell mto 
the habit of going erery Sunday morning to the QoakoiV 
meeting house. Not that he orer adopted any of thoir 
peouliontacs nor so far as I know any of thoir spooial 
views hnt the system was oongmoos to his nature lu 
respect of its oomplete individualism and absence of eoole 
siastjcal government. He went there simply for on hour 
qmet refiexioii. This ohango had a ourioos rosulk Noc 
wishing to assume that absolute power oror mo which 
ahould Ignore my mother’s chum, there res nl tod a oompro- 
uusej so that from about ten years of ego to thirteen I 
habitaaUy on Sunday moming went with hun to the 
Friends Meotmg House and in the eromug with my 
mother to the Methodist OhapcL I do not know that any 

C* 
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marked effect on me followed , fnrtlier^ perhaps^ than that 
the alternation tended to enlarge my views by presenting 
me with differences of opirnon and usage 


It remains to give an account of the mtellectual culture 1 
received during boyhood My father bemg unable personally 
to conduct my education^ I was sent to a day-school the 
first selected being that of Mr Mather He was a very 
or^^iuary mechanical kind of teacher^ who had no power of 
mterestmg his pupils m what they were taught. In 
repeatmg lessons I was habitually mefficient Without 
saying that I never said a lesson correctly, I may say 
With certainty that if ever I did, it was very rarely 
In ordmary cases punishment would have followed the 
degree of carelessness displayed by me , but I think 
punishment must have been mterdicted by my father, 
both because he disapproved of it m itself and also because 
he did not wish that I should be over-taxed Among his 
memoranda occurs the lemark ‘^^^He was excee^^mgly 
unwilling to learn the Latm grammar, and with some 
trouble we found the objection to consist m its want 
of system ^ This may have been m some measure Li ue , 
but I think the fact was due m larger measure to my 
general aversion to rote-learnings and also m some degree 
to my vague dislike of the dogmatic foim The mere 
j-. authoritative statement that so-and-so is so-and-so, made 
t without evidence or mteUigible reason, seems to have been 
from the outset constitutionally repugnant to me 

When ten, that is m 1830, I ceased to go to the school 
above named, because teaching was resumed by my uncle 
W ilham * He had mh ented my grandfather’s school , and 
carried it on for some years xmtil his health broke down 

* If he remembers that my lather’s name ^ras Wilham George Spencer, the 
er mU be puzzled by the fact that I had an uncle named Wilham Spencer 
t fancy had led to the repetition of the name Wilham, I do not know. 
My father was invariably called George. 
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i AitOr lin n^vUrj it WM iTTlTcd onil 1 Trai OIJO of 
m nambpT of pupils Hi* tcaclitnp pnHlj in conio* 

qaooco of hi* own ropcnoritp nnd partis I ibiDk in conio- 
qncDco of mj father i lag^tion*, wii rclalircljr pood and 

I led to lottjo prvjj Among other nnuflaal cjord^e* for 

boy* in a ichool, drawing from object* waa one Iho chairs 
and table* around and other web thing* being utilized 
|■V^ o were alio led by direct method* to conception* of tbo 
^mechanical power* hrom tiino to luno wo tned experi 
menti with pulley* and 1 n and to gained by practlco an 
acquaintance with their properlie*. At the tamo timo 
general notion* were giretj of the caoie* of tbeio proper 
tie* I ttill recall one of the propontion* frcqocnUy 
repealed by my undo illiata on tbeeo occajtoni — ^^'hat 
i* gamed in power i* loit in time ” In all matter* appeal 
ing to reason t wa* tolerably qnick; ond a* I learnt in 
lator day* from ono of my ichool-cornpankm* thoagh I 
had pot been nwaro of tho fact wa* regarded a* tho leader 
^ tho ichool ux inch matlcrn 

There wm* I think in thl* edocation comparatlToly bttlo 
lirniuu-lcnraing; and a* a conseqaence I was not in 
^tmoal dlagraoo. A certain amount of the Qreok Tcita 
ment waa gone through by oa after the ruluml manner t 
Ihoro bomg no prohminary discipline in grommar Ono 
Sf tho mothod* of teaching adopted by my undo I luipoet 
my fathor** anggostion, wa* that of requiring ns to make 
^ps from momory — at that luno I fon<y, a very oxoop- 
Monnl method ; and in this I acquired unuiual iHll ? 
Sad ID early day* a aomowhat rcmarknblo perception 
locahly and tho rdabons of podtJon gtmonilly which 
^ later lifo disappeared It was then » great that I look 
Wh astoniihinent at tome of theto map* tho* drawn. 

' My imscellaoeou* intoUeotual training apart from ichool 
Mnwipline wa* faTOurablo. I wa* a frequent lUtoacr to 
^|*on**icm*. My uncle* or other* who caino to our homo 
way* got into oonTonwitjon* with my father of more or 
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less instructive "kinds, now on politics, now on religion, now 
on scientific matters^ now on questions of nglit and wiong 
Good opportunities occurred of obtaining famibarity with 
certain orders of scientific truths My father had an elec- 
trical machine and an air-pump, and from time to tune 
classes of his pupils came to see pneumatic and electnc 
phenomena I had frequently, to make preparations for 
the experiments and aid m performance of them. The 
result was that being on many occasions witness to the 
facts, and hearing the explanations given, I early gained 
some knowledge of physics Incidentally, too, I was led 
into chemistry One of my duties m preparing for these 
lectures, was that of makmg hydrogen to fill an electrical 
nistul The required process had its sequence, for fiom 
the solution of sulphate of iron f oi med in the act of obtam- 
ing hydrogen from iron filmgs, I was in the habit of pro- 
ducmg aftei wards the crystals of that salt These by their 
beauty were attractive , and I sometimes repeated the ex- 
penment from meie love of seemg the result This led the 
way to crystalhzations of other salts, and eventually to 
other chemical experiments Much damage was done by 
lettmg fall drops of acid upon my clothes, and occa- 
sionally the furmture was somewhat the worse m conse- 
quence of my awkwardness But, as my father well knew, 
these were small evils compared with the value of the 
knowledge gathered and the facihty of manipulation 
acquired , and he would not have my domgs mterdicted 
Little by little I became much interested m chemistiy at 
large, and read with interest a Hinall book by an itmerant 
lecturer named Murray, who at that time occasionally came 
to Derby — a very incompetent man, but one ivho served to 
make familiar the simpler truths * 

* I Bay he was incompetent, being led to Bay bo partly by an anecdote my 
father told respectmg him On one occasion, when lecturing before the 
Philosophical Society of Derby, he CThibited the properties of the then- 
recently discovered chloride of nitrogen, or, as it was called, the detonating 
oil of M Dulong ** After expatiating upon its temfic force, he web about to 
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Natimilly alcmg with thi* kind of general ditdpUne and 
along with the tendency to independent tTimViTig, there 
o&me oonndoreble aptitude for interpreting fhmgs, Thi* 
I am led to remark becauBe on one oocajnon my father pnt 
to me Bome qneation conoeimng the oexiBe of an ooonrrence 
named and when, after a pause I gare him my eiplana 
tion his reply waJ — Yes, people who knew nothing about 
it would t hmk that olerer bnt it m not tme The 
power thtiB eiemplifled of forming a probable hypotheiiB 
from the mstmbU of the ondence ii of oonno a power 
whioh with madeqnate endenee leads to erroneonfl oonoln- 
Bions hat it is the same power which with adequate 
endenee leads to oorreot oonolasions 
Along with the advantages of misoellaneons mtelleotnal 
disaplme there were advantages derived from a mlsoel 
laneons supply of literature My father was honorary 
seoretary to the Derby Philoeophical Society — a society 
which had been founded by Dr Darwm a generation boforo 
and was m my father’s time fostered by WTUism Stmtt the 
father of the late Lord Belper It oonsisted of the most 
cnltnred men of the town, ohiefly medical and besides a 
library wbich it aocnmulatod, munly of smenkfio books 
it took in a number of imentiflo periodicals- These were 
oironlated among the sooro or so of members oonstituting 
the Bomety Beyond occasional works of popular kmds, 
such as books of travel there came works of graver kmds 
and there came habitually theJjonosi tbeJniw^ andJP^tmffn 
JJ^dxcal Bevune and the ITedtay-Chtrurgical Egvxno i 
that tnne two separate quarterly medical joumals, both now 
deed- Being a member of the committee of the Methodist 
Bbtaryj my father also reoerved the Bu oml period reifstaken 

cxplod* (bop pUnd In s moor epoo s ehstr vixn aota» mwnber ot 
•cMiatj Entarpoaed with ths tnsgMtkc Ihmt If ha fora tu to (TMt It mlgtit 
pTObsUT- A tli« ehetr To which Ur Uonmj n}ofn«d tH*i (ber* vu 
an voefa dmugar dDca It vu t minJuLiUc peenlkrltr of the Cumpuuod Cci 
ii npendad tH Hi fora p udi. Wbd«upuu 1 m pruu td with fhi 
•xpcilnuct and (h* txplotton U«w tha ehnir bottom ost. 
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in "by it tlie Athenssum, tte Mechanic^ Magamie, Chamberses 
Journal^ and some otHers These vanons periodicals were 
lying about the house from week to weekj and were more 
or less utilized by me The greater part of their contents 
I skipped, but read here and there on all kmds of topics, 
mechamcal, physical, medical, anatomical, and so forth 
I had the use of the Philosophical Society’s Library and 
the Methodist Library Moreover there waS founded in 
those days a hterary mstitution after the type of that 
which Dr Birkbeck had established an institution which, 
besides furnish mg lectures, formed a bbrary My father 
allowed me to subscribe, and I had from it many books 
which I could not get elsewhere Sundry of them were 
historical How it happened that I had then an appetite 
for history I do not know The epical mterest is dominant 
in early stages, alike of the mdividual and of the race , and 
I had then more hkmg for personal narratives and accounts 
of striking events, for details of battles and sieges, than 
aftei wards remamed with me I read the whole of Bolhn’s 

Ancient History , and at the same time, or if not I cannot 
recollect when, I read Gibbon None but the vaguest 
ideas of the contents of these books survive. 

Here let me sum up the results of my education thus 
far that is, to the age of thirteen 

I knew nothing worth mentioning of Latm or Gicek 
my acquamtance with Latm bemg limited to abihty to 
repeat very imperfectly the declensions and a part only 
of the conjugations (for I never got all through them) , and 
my acquaintance with Greek bemg such only as was 
acquired m the course of word for word translation, imder 
my uncle William’s gmdance, of the first few chapters of 
the Greek Testament Moreover I was wholly unmstructed 
m Enghsh — using the name m its technical sense not a 
word of English grammar had been learned by me, not a 
lesson in composition I had merely the ordinary know- 
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Icdgo of anthmcho and bojtmd that, no kncnrledgtj of 
nmthematJC*. Of Lngluli hiitory nothing of ancnonl 
hiatory ft littlo of ancient hteraturo m traiialaticm nothing; 
of biography nothing Concerning thing* nremnd howorer 
and their propertipa I tnoir o good, deal more than is 
knoim by most boyi My oonoeptioni of physical prmciples 
and procofisei had conridorable clcamcea, and I had a fair 
acquaintance mth mndry epcatil phenomena m phyncs 
and chemistry I had ftlso acqairod both by penonal 
observation and by rending some knowledge of animal life 
and especially of insect life bnt no knowledge of botany 
cither popnlar or lystcmatio. By mucoIlsjieoQS rending a 
little mechanical medical anatomical, and physiological 
information had been gained ; sa also n good deal of Infor 
mation abont the vanons porta of the world and their 
inhabitants, Snch wore the ocqnuntions which formed a 
aet-oll against the ignorance of those things commonly 
learned by boys. 

Something remains to be named, hufro or I refer to 
the benefit derived from an nnosnal mental disciplino 
My fttther^s method ns already intimated, was that of 
self help earned ont In all diroctiona. Beyond snch self 
help as I have already exemplified there was always a 
prompting to mteUectnal self help A oonstant question 
with him was — I wonder what u the cause of eo-and 
so ' or agam putting it directly to me — "Oan yon tell 
tho cense of this ? Always the tendency m himiolf and 
the tendenoy etrengthened m me was to regard ererythmg i 
ns naturally cansed and I donht not that whOo the 
notion of causation was thna rendered mnoh more definite 
in me than m most of my age, there was established m 
habit of seeking for oanses, as well as a tacit behef m the 
nniveraahty of causation- Along with this there went 
absence of all snggeetion of the nuraoiilons. I do not 
remember my father erer referring to anyth ng as expho- 
able by snpernatnral agerujy I presame from other 
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evidence that lie must at that time have still accepted the 
current behef in miracles , but I never perceived any trace 
of it in his conveisation Certainly^ his remarks about the 
surrounding -world gave no sign of any other thought than 
that of uniform natural la-w 

Let me add that theie -was on his part no appeal to 
authority as a leason for accepting a behef That same 
mdependence of judgment -which he had himself^ he tended, 
alike mtentionally and unintentionally, to foster m others, 
and m me he did it very effectually, whether -with purpose 
or not Doubtless it existed innately, but Ins disciplme 
strengthened it. 
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A JOUBVE\ ANT) A FLIGHT 
IBUO. 10 

Tottahw Uio eud of Jqoo ihcrtly I tnis 13 
nxy father aad uvothcr ftud I itarted (com Derby to pay a 
Tint to my nnelo Tbomaa at Ilmion Chirtrrbuuao near 
Bath. I haro no recollection of tho Cnt bolMa} « ]oarno\ 
to Dinuingbam *nro a ibodoiTj notion of jniii ibrvugb 
liicUfiold { bat tbo next day i jonmey left riTid unpr« 
(wons. Thcro ii no dny in my life concerning which I 
remember uo much 

Fint among ray recolIccUona comca that of tho labarban 
Yilla* u wo left Birmiiighfim and tho dcluiivo belli f miscd 
in mo that lifo patsod in them mnat bo Tcry delighlfnl I 
recollect next onr ascont of tho Lackey biU and golt n„ 
oil the coQoh to wnllc Then enmo tho piclonsquo old 
town of Bromtgroro /nil of half woodon hoaitu where 
it was markot-day and ahortly aftorwanlj Droitwioh 
a aomowhat similar town diftlngnishod lioworor by its 
atcammg salt workn Mcanwhdo tho Halrorn lliUa had 
come into riorr and were mtonaoly iotorciUng to mo ns 
bemg the first objects in tho natnro of raoantams I had 
over aeon for thoagh bom In DorbjBliiro I had norer 
been in its pictunaqno parts, Presontly no omvod at 
LV’orcwrtor clean and cheorfal whoro for the first time 
I tasted oyder i Dorbyihiro not being a cydor prodaomg 
oonnty By and bye Tewkesbary was reached, with its 
one long street into which I romombof the ooooh turning 
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montlas Lcfoie In tlie family coirespondcnce tlicre is a 
lettei from my uncle to my fatlicr, ■wliicli consults liim 
lespecting tlio desiraLlonoss of Laving at llintoUj Ins little 
nephew Henry The proposal was prompted by sympathy 
with his hi other Heniy^ the boy’s father ^ who through 
lo'jses, chiefly in lace-manufactui e^ had fallen into straight- 
ened cn ciimstaiices This lettei brought fi oin my father, 
01 rather from my mothei uath his approval, a letter con- 
taining a counter-proposal , namely that he, my father, 
should take charge of Henry and educate him, while I 
should be taken charge of and educated by ray uncle 
Thomas This, as shouu by a letter of May 13, brought 
from Hinton a cordial assent, as being an arrangement 
which my aunt and uncle much pi ef erred 

On finding that I was not to return home, my dismay was 
great , but there was nothing for it but to submit Some- 
thing like ten days passed in the ordinary routine , but in 
the course of that time there were cei tain incidents which, 
apparently trivial, had significant results Frequent dis- 
agreements with my fellow-pupil S had occurred I was 

at that time, as at all times, argumentative , andwhateverwe 
were doing together was apt to lead to points of difference, 
and occasionally to high words To remedy the eyil my 
uncle decided that we should study at separate hours 
S m the morning and I in the afternoon, so that 
we might be kept apart This arrangement, put in force 
about the last day of July, brought my discontent to a 
climax I had never before been under anything like so 
strong a control, and I had also a yearning for home a 
home-sick song popular at that time, Those Evening 
Bella,” — ^bemg a continual solace to me I was quite 
piepared to break out into a rebellious act, and needed 
only this change which deprived me of companionship to 
fix my determination As we were lighting our candles 
on going up to bed that mght, I said to S , referrmg 
to the arrangement of the day, ^^It won’t happen agam ” 
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Tie next Tnoming rerealed my meaning Emng toon 
after ex I rtarted off LATing reeolved to return Lome 
RettcHrag Biti in little more than an Lour and buying a 
penny roll just before leanng tie city on tie otLer side I 
took the OhellenbaTTi rood and, tui I aacended tie long 
hill and for aome time afterwardi kept glancing over my 
ihonlder to see if I ttoj pursned PreeenUy, gettmg on 
to tie LigL broad book of the Ootawnld Hifli and moreas- 
ing my diatanoe from Hinton I ceased to fear that I 
eLonld ee© the pony-camnge coming "wLen I turned 
my head. Bat now aa I waited on under the hot ran, 
I began fully to percerre my forlorn etate far away from 
anyone I knew withont poembdity of gomg back with 
Bcaroely any money and with on rmmense ]oamey before 
me No wonder I burst mto team from tune to tune as I 
trudged on. However my speed, judging by the resnlt 
was not muoL dirmniNhed by the oocasionsJ fits of gnef 
PuTBLuiig the monotonous road yanod only by here and 
there a cottage or a toD-gate I came m the afternoon to 
the end of the high lands and descended mto the Stroud 
valley j walking through its potnresque scenes m a widely 
different mood from that m which I had seen them a few 
weeks before BeachmgStrond between 5 and 0 I remember 
asking a man on the other side of the town which was 
my way ttf Oheltenbiim He pomted out the way and said 
— Bat you are not gomg there to-night are yon T 
He would have been greatly astonished to hear that I had 
already walked from five milea cm the other side of Bath. 
To Ohellonbam I did go huno>Bri reneb ng it, I snpposo 
between 9 and 10 bi the evening, and finding a small snbnr 
ban tavern where I got a bed for siiponco I had only 
two ibllmgs pocket money which I saw I should have to 
make last me during the journey On that day and on 
succeeding days I repeated my occasional purchase of a 
penny rolli twice or thrice dtmng the journey etoppmg 
to got a glaaa of beer Bread and water with perhaps 
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tliree glasses of Leer, "were tlie only tilings I tasted betw een 
Hinton and Deiliy 

I could not sleep a wink at Clieltenliam Tlie physical 
excitement produced by walking 48 rmles, kept me tossmg 
about till it was time to rise Next morning, however, 
I early started off again, undismayed by my bad night I 
got a ride out of Cheltenham foi some two rmles in a cart, 
and then resumed my weary walk, seeing fiom time to time 
the Malvern Hills, which, when I first caught sight of them 
the previous evening, had given me a thrill of pleasure as 
being old friends Mile after mile was traversed durmg 
the sultry August day, along roads thickly covered with 
dust through Tewkesbury and Worcester, onto DroiLwich 
and on to Bromsgiove, which I reached and passed m the 
evening I mtended to walk that night to Birmingham, 
but an occurrence deterred me While restmg some miles 
beyond Bromsgrove, I was accosted by one of those wander- 
ing Italian image-sellers, common m my boyhood men 
who went about carrymg on their heads boards covered 
with plaster casts, and calling out " Pmees I’’ This man 
sat down by me, and when I walked on he jomed me 
After a time he pulled out a large pocket-knife with a blade 
of some eight mches long or so, and spoke of itailmirmgly 
This, as may be imagmed, made me shudder I do not, 
suppose he meant anything, but still his act suggested the 
thought that he might murder me Presently we arrived 
at the httle inn on the Lickey called the Rose and Crown, 
and I asked for a bed Luckily they let me have one, and 
to my great dehght they would not let the Itahan have one 
He had to go on 

That night, like the preceding one, was sleepless The 
exertion of walking about the same distance as before (for 
I believe from Cheltenham to the Rose and Crown is 49 
miles, and deductmg the 2 in the cart leaves 47) had mam- 
tamed that feverish state of body which always keeps me 
awake Next morning after a few miles’ walking, I came 
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op TTith me of thoee heavy wagons, oommon m the days 
before mnwayi carrying gooii between chief towns — 
wagons now no long^ seen — great lambenng vehicles with 
large hood* to them I made fnend* with the wagoner; 
find he let me nde on the soft straw as far as Bn-mlngham 
where he stopped. Thenoe I walked on to Lichfield, At 
Lichfield I happened to be paimng the chief hotel jmrt as 
the Derby coach drew up and, getting hold of the oonoh 
man, told him my story No doubt ho raw in my vrurufaoe 
and parched hps how much I had been sufieroig He took 
pity on me and, the coach having plenty of room let mo 
nde for nothing I asked to nde as far as Burton When 
we reached Barton I offered him the few coppers I hod 
left to let me go on. He good feDow refused to have 
them, bnt allowed me to keep my seat and so I reached 
Derby about 8 o clock ra the afternoon of Sutorday having 
left Hinton on Thursday morning That day I had walked 
not more than 20 milea, if so much 

Here before passing to subsequent mcidents I may 
remark on the physical effects of thiw escapade It can, I 
think, Bcaroely be doubted that my lyatem received a 
detrimental shock. That a boy of 18 shonld without any 
food bnt broad and water and two or three glasses of beer 
and without sleep for two nights walk -iS mQos me day 
47 the next, and some 20 the third is surprising enough. 
It IS strange that the oxertim was borne at all and it 
is highly improbable that it was borne without mjuiy At 
fin age so far short of maturity a tax so great neoeasarily 
toll* upon the subsequent development The cost has to be 
met somehow and is met no doubt, by a f Hing abort of 
ultimate perfecbm of structure However there was no 
manifest sign of mischief either then or during subsequent 
year*. 

A* may be imagmed great oonstemation was caused at 
home when T made my appearanoe. No expectation of 
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seeing me liad arisen^ for no letter had arrived At that 
time it took two or three days for a letter to go from 
TTi-nton to Derby ^ and some hours had elapsed before 
information was given at the parsonage which made it 
clear what had become of me The following is from my 
annt^s letter, wiitten not to my father but to my undo 
William^ annoxmcmg my flight 

“Herbert early tViifl morning left us, and ^thout m the shghlest 
degree considenng onr feelings , as not any one m the house was aware 
until several hours afterwards of his having left Hmton We however 
heard from a person who met him before 7 o’clock that he was wallving 
exceedingly fast, and makmg the best of his way to Bath , from whence we 
have not the least doubt he mtended to proceed to Derby But as he may not 
amve at his home for some days yet, we are anxious his parents may not hear 
of this, that they may be spared the very great anxiety which would be 
caused by the thought of so young a creature travelling so long a distance, 
fnendless and pennyless ! Had there been any cause for this strange 
conduct we should not have been so much surpnsed , but nothing m the 
world has occurred to give him any reason for such a step He has been 
treated with the greatest kindness, and has not been in any instance 
punished mdeed he has been much more mdulged than before his Bather 
left us 

“ It is my decided opimon that unless his Parents pnni«;h him severely, 
and return him again to us immediately, it will not only be tiwuZtin^ to us, 
but ruinous to the boy himself I” 

Later m order of date, tbongb wiitten on tbe day of my 
arrival m Derby, is a letter from my motbei to my uncle 
and aunt, from wbicb tbe following is an extract 

“ I think no one could picture the astonishment and gnef I felt when he 
walked mto the room Hir Father was at Ooxbenoh and did not arrive till ten 
the same evening, and was as you will suppose qmte overcome, and was a 
length of time before he recovered from the tremour it put him mto Poor 
Herbert IB exceedmgly distressed He weeps very muoh but says he could not 
help it, the confinement to hia own room for so many hours was more than 
he could bear He wishes his Uncle to be told how sorry he is to offend him 
BO, but appears to consider that there is no hope of forgiveness whilst he 
hves It seernR that he wept most of his way home, and from what I can 
gather his tears appear to have been mixed up with those of pemteuoe I 
should think it very likely he will have an illness from walking such a 
distance with only the support of bread and water I had given him on the 
morning I left Hmton two nhillinga for the purpose of purohasing needles for 
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bli uj tnj oUht mtUr b« mif bt ir^utro. WHb Ibli trmi b« 

rrtcbed toir», 

Tbcn nfiCT an iatcrval donng which como loUor» from 
iny aunt and nndo mlh farther comments cm my conduct 
(hero occurs n long lottor from my fothor dated Angnit JB 
in nrhjoh after speaking of my state ns inch that & hltlo 
more oicitomcnt wonld have broaght on a brain forer 
and after narrating a conrorsalion ho bad with mo ho 
continues ■ — 

** I feu beins timane, bat I hin nH Unu tsr Out jva mxj fern terns 
IJa, of t}t« cbJM t feeHofi. Tbit tHs to pirt 

from EQ 6 ccnluf dufr* to >•« bant u>d to «ii}ox tb« bibUi of booM 
aod (b« ifTcotion* of blj pimiti, I css hirt do iloaU. DotsilbiUodlof hia 
■<b>nr« on lb« nb}«et whilst with jeo. mlcbl Wd to tht tbooefat tbit ho bid 
cot mooh for dtber BoUtriof Ibis u I do,icdb«U«Tbit too Uut bis 
bodilj fruM wu iniM in i tUU of btS mm ifwj letkn. I eaifai I dont 
cot of tending him bub bnmedliUij j ootwitiiT^ninfif I hid iboftij 
liter ibt oftinMn of OCT doir jLsni tbili cootrujeood act would bi tieodod 
wUb tbi watt of coLiioqijcncei. 

** I might mention in eoTTobentiim i Joemsj b« cneo (oob to loglshf a 
distiBc* of T milei, to *M me, wilboot bis mocber'i bnowfedgi ind wb«n bi 
wii onij B jwi old, ind lo tbi perfam^TM of which b« nn tb« fmler put 
of Ibw wij Bnt then fesllcgi in cot pciallu to him. Too jasmil no 
doobt nooDcet ofter bocn* lo btenwlj whilst it Kaiiochira Uut 

ilthoosh mj filhsT to comfort 70a did whit I erm kerw him to do btfore 
or iliios go oTtr 00 to m you y»t lo ui^^orMuibU wen jmrr 

longhics liter b am , tbit in d>s rw of iQ ntmties joa nn liter tb« eoicfa 
Ibl t wis UUng yonr tithiT fm joo, ind com PcIIkI them by joor tmportnni lIm 
lo Uhe 70W loo. This uvuui biJ ilso ioroUdy Um^dil to my miod tbi 
LoUdk I cmTTpj yon riuwid when it Qami ca lb« —pi« ■nb}eoti isd bow 
npeiUdly I mod to go onr to by to can/ert you. lod to let tbi pul of 1 
iither to jai. Lit es cot iorset these iselLogs of oar yontb, ray dsu 
troOur Tbsy in deu to my r- ind I inrlte yon to ihiriih tbsm.** 
After being more than a fortnight at homo my father 
thought me lafflolontly roooTurod to rohim. I was rocoirod 
at Hinton roiy amicably Ko mention was mode of the 
mudomeanour and thiugi wont on as if nothing hod 
happened my nnoJo 1 plan, howoror of soporating S 
and myoelf not bemg repeated. 


7 * 
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YOUTH AT HINTOK 

1833—36 m 13 16. 

Though Hinton Charterhouse figuied in the last chapter, 
no description was given of its character^ surroundings, 
and society As a considerable portion of my youth 
was passed there, something under these heads seems 
called for 

On the road from Bath to Frome, which is eight miles 
further, Hinton stands on the top of one of the higher 
tracts m those regions Though not itself a picturesque 
place, it has picbnresque places all around The countiy 
is hilly , and distant downs of oolite close m the adjacent 
valleys Near at hand, is a beautiful village called IVesh- 
ford, on the banks of the Avon, which runs through it to 
Bath and finally to Bristol This was at that time, and 
perhaps is now, a place of residence for retired naval and 
military officers, and kindred people Aniong others, the 
Colonel ITapier who wrote the History of the PeTimsular 
W ar, lived there 

In the village of Hmton Charterhouse itself, the chief 
place was Hmton House, where resided Hrs Day, of whom 
we saw nothmg At one tune my uncle visited there, but 
some coolness had arisen There was also Hinton Abbey 
a gotlno building of some age with detached rnmH datmg 
from monkish times It had long been the seat of a 
family named Humphreys, into which a Captain Simmons 
married, and his daughter had been married to my aunt’s 
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brollicr Jlr ITaroM Uroobe TTinton Ponwuag^ wn^ 
ntnilcd abcrat a third of a mHo from (ho nltago on tho 
imy toirardi Bath, It had beon built by mj nncle with 
funds which though added to bj himself wero chioQjr 
raised. Ecolcnaiticnrij Hinton had loug bern on oppen 
dngo to tho neighbouring parish of Isorton. Ccntunc* 
had pasrod nuco thoro had been a resident clergyman. 
Indeed my undo was tho Emt bidco catholic day* and by 
u itrungo coinadcnco hi* colholio prcdccc*»or boro tho 
mmo name — Thoma* Spcncor 
At tho timo I went to Hinton my undo was obout 3d 
and my onnt^ I think nbout 20 Ho woa a man of cnor- 
gotic, strongly marked chameter^ and himaolf exemplifying 
the reanlt* of snccossfol effort, had a somowhot too un- 
qualiEcd belief that in all cases those who did not snccccd 
had thcmiolvc* to blame Thoroughly nucoro in hit 
bollofi, he was at tho tamo time much more liberal than 
most in the construction he put upon tho boliofi of others 
Tho honours ho took at Cambndgo show Inm to have been 
inteHeotuallj above tho nvomgo j and ho was not without 
ongmabtyof thought Indeed ho exhibited a good deal of 
this, conndomig tho narrowing ditolplino ho had passed 
through Of my aunt, nAi Anna Ifarla Brooko I may say 
that ihowot a woman of ordinary intolHgtmco and toponor 
moral nature j hanng much philanthropio fooling joined 
with much self-control She belonged os did my ancle to 
the erangolical school I ho when atCambridgo having been 
ono of the adherents of Mr Simeon She wnt of Inih 
Scotch extracdou Her grandfathor had been at ono tirao 
goremor of St Holona and her father a military officer 
in India, had diod many ycari before her mamago. 

Not much tooml intorcourto was kept up by my undo 
and hia wife Ho was not a man who made himself 
Attractive in todo^ Alway* absorbed m some one topio 
which at the timo interested him (usually oormoeted with 
public welfare) he waa too apt to turn tho oonvertation in 
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Ins oNvn direction j and. tins trait, 30ined. witli absence of 
taste for the trivial talk of county dm-ner-parties, put him 
out of sympathy •with most of his neighbours differences 
of opmion concerning pohtical and ecclesiastical questions 
probably aiding Hence, excepting rare exchanges of calls 
and dinners with some two or three friends at Freshford, 
and "With connexions at Hmton Abbey, there were no 
visits save those to my aunt’s Anglo-Indian relations in 
Bath, which were frequent 

My uncle had long been m the habit of taking resident 
pupils, generally to prepare them for college. The one to 
whom I have already referred as bemg theie at the tune I 
went to Hmton, was a young Insliman, S Unfortunately 

S 'was not a desirable companion Though five years 
my semor, his knowledge and abihty were not such as made 
me feel my inferiority , and hence my natural mdependence 
was fostered rather than repressed Moreover, his disposi- 
tion was none of the best, and our relations contmually tended 
towards antagomsm , so that on the whole, an undesirable 
efiect was produced by the association 

For some time my life now passed m an uneventful way 
The daily routme "was not a trymg one In the morning 
Euchd and Latm, in the afternoon co'uiTnonly gardening, 
or sometimes, a walk, and m the evening, after a httle 
more study, usually of Algebra I think, came reading, "with 
occasionally chess I became at that tune veiy fond of 
chess, and acqmred some skill My aversion to linguistic 
studies, early shown, still contiriued Under date Sep- 
tember 29, 1833, my father wntes to me 

“ Certainly you have a taste for composition, and it wonld indeed bo strange 
if it should so happen that you should have a distaste for words of whioh 
Buoh composition is formed ” 

-And, wiitmg to my uncle on October 28, he says 

“ "What do you coucoive he as the most adapted to ? Does he still retain 
the aversion to Latin that he had ? And if he doesi how do you account for 
it ? And will it be well to yield to it? ” 

Very difierent was my attitude towards mathematics At 
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about tbe uiTnft date there ifi mentioti of demouitrfttiQni 
made by myeelf of propodtion* in the fourth book of 
Buolid tiot> boTTercr Epprvvod by my unolo. Of tho 
tendenoy to mdependont thinVfng thui flloBtiftted, ft very 
iiginficant fllQBtnitiou wnt Euppliod by a diicTUtfioii 
oouoenriiig ft question xn inechftiiice. In October one of 
my letter* htnne refer* to {ho reading aloud of Or AmotVs 
TiTork on Phynoa (edition of 1883) Aruong other subjects 
the book deals mth is that of inertia j and ft statement 
respedang it drerr forth ft demurrer from mo The 
IcJhnnng must, 1 think, be the p“*~gc contamb^g the 
dootnne to ^rhldh I oonld not assent. 

It Is Ow •JiUaes ftourt vtdoh Is eilUd Uu i ol 

{h* xBSss, or tbs rif <airti«, sod r -Orr^v to hslp tbs soocsptloa oi tbs 
rtodsnt, Ois UmlUtmrnf or / tbrftjr; Init no ods (J tbess 

Tords QSQ nSgsst to tbs mlod sU tbst Is I Ov^lsd to bs oon 

TSTsd. — Pp. 51.S. 

In opposition to this I contended that there could not be a 
trvj tnerfu) — that mertia Tra* not a potitrro force It 
seemed to mo clear that a body oould hare nothing more 
than simple possiYnneai and that there oonld not bo m it 
any prmoiple of actiTe resistftnoe as implied by Ajnott't 
words. ITy unde took the Tiew which Ajnott appeared 
to take, in adopting the word ttubbojTineM os explftnatoty ; 
and my oonstithfanfial disregard for onthonty was shown 
by dissenting from the opinions of both. I mn still 
TmTtpfmhor that to illustrata my pontion I said that if a 
man-of war c»uld be suspended from the hearecns, a push 
against the side of it would move it — of oourse Tory little. 
Nfttumlly my unolo was irritated by my obstinate dofenoe 
of Tffij hdjif. •‘p^txss/at, tsau -zf itHitm -pupl, nnA my 
aunt. Oertamly it was stnuige for a boy of thirteen, 
to display snob lelf-oonBdonce And 1 1 was not only 
morally signifieont as showing how deep-eeated was the 
tendency to onbaise opinions, and to reject those which 
did not oommend themsobes but it was significant mtel 
lectoally os iiowmg a quick uupght into physical truths 
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Fori was nglitia my position, notwithstanding the authori- 
ties against me 

The trait of character thus displayed was, I see, shortly 
afteiwaids displayed m another, and less offensive, way 
In a letter to my father dated January 28, 1834, there 
occurs the passage — 

“ I forgot to tell you in my last letter that I had made some problems 
in Algebra with which my uncle was much pleased, and as I want 
something to fOl up I will tell you them qU ” [Here follow seven 
algebraic problems, sundry of which might serve for a beginner] ‘‘My 
uncle was most pleased with the 6th of these, which the [ho] thought was 
very original 

Correspondence shows that m March, I was learnmg 
Flench grammai, Gieek, and Tngonometiy In both 
the French and the Greek my progress was extremely 
small, and what httle there was was under pressure 
With Tngonometiy I speak as being dehghted sending 
my father some solutions of tngonometncal questions 
It was at this tune, too, that I sent home a sketch 
of the parsonage, which, maiiastic enough, was a 
tolerably good representation of the house and its 
surround mgs 

A httle before this time, the New Pooi Law came into 
opeiation Previonsly, my uncle had always been a 
pauper’s fnend habitually sidmg with the pauper agamst 
the overseei But the debates during the passage of 
the hill through Parhament, had opened Ins eyes , and 
^as soon as it passed he began to apply its piovisions to 
Hint on, hefoie yet the Bath Umon was foimed (obtainmg^ 
I beheve, anthonty fiom the Poor Law Commissionei’s 
■with whom he was m commumcation) Bis actions m 
the pansh formed daily topics of conversation, so that 
I was perpetually heanng social questions raised and 
commented upon 

Euclid was gone through again at this time , and 
mention is made of the fact that I "was able to repeat some 
of the piopositions "without the figures not, as might be 
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•Dppoicd by rolo-l earning’ but by tho p oceu of menially 
pictnrmg tbo figures and their loUon and carrying on tho 
demonitrations from tbo mxmtal pictnroi, 

Tho foIloTTing oxtmeta from letters indicate tho rerolli 
of Iho years training moral and mtoUeotoaL Wnting to 
my grandmother on June 0, my nnole says of mo • — 

** n* bu not 7*1 titiiTwJ Um poT«r ol ■todTins of hii own ucoH »od It 
hivrn St b IB/ ojitnlmi b« vooU sot Usni u Buwh la s 7 *sru b« 

oa^bt to do la s iTHinili " 

And on Jane 20 ho wntos to my father »— * 

» M dlllirail tiaiM doiioji tba Uct trw nontbs I tbooU bsrs bc«n ntbor 
I k>*ni vltb mjadf la aij of Unbtrt, hsd I gim tboni to jtn. 

SaaMtiaiM I ban saea mach that vu hopetsl sad st otbn llam moeb tbst 
VMilHcn Of blj tbs» osa b« oo doubt tbij sn of s Tstj 

au^duc Older sad vb«a ba U aadsr tbo offoet of sn oln* 

tutor sad sQ. trfrfml I j u Mjj I ta on bod hll tboa S arttf 

grsn dnifoooo la itadj sad obtetfol v- of laUHoet Hlriin^uUh sU 
bo dooi, sad ooo nniyrt bolp trwllaf him with sn laerosM of coaddoaco In 
rmnnar u)d tb»t HtkI of y " ’ n *tnQ of Icsst wfalsh rrUont *• Irf Klon 
wllb bb ooodact ibowf. Dot tbo r'>"b(«f li thst too toon tho iajarkmj effoct 
of thk sn tooQ bj d£«/KfoJM dOifoco sad KaBKSTT Tbo frsad 4ofid«oo7 
In Hortwrt'i <on1 o h S T S ot or h la tbo priaolpU of Ftar And It la aeJ/ to 
fsr so hla with ma hat tapipUod that palaolplo In s dagroa caatul 

to bbn, that altar s law atiacslaa ba satml/ nTrendcrod )Hm**1f to obaj mo 
with o ^uuiidiM. <k slserllj that woold ban |lna joo plw^mw to wltoaot, 

A tbo mon obedlaat I ban oboarrad him tbo mon 1 ban rofrsload from 
i I , tjHIvrrltj fijiW laMonboUl that ?aox of tbo lord wblab la 
lfao> t lasofwtadoa aad that faoT of Paronta, Tnton tro.” 

That tho opinions eoepressod m these oxtricta were in 
large meairare tme I ImTe no doubt. I was at that time 
as alwnya hoforo and orer after very idle nnless ttndor tbo ^ 
Bhmnlns of some punurlol mofaro nsaally tbo desire 
to compass some largo end. 

ToTvardi the ciloso of Jane m oompsny witb my ando, I 
wont to Ijondon. Eeaobmg Watford tbo day after I tbore 
joined my father and mother who ware Tisiting Mr Obarles 
Fox (aftonTSTdi Set Obarles Fox) who bad in boyhood 
been a pupil of my father and was engaged as mb- 
emgineer under Mr Bobert Stephenson on tho London and 
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BiiinTDgliaTa Railway (tlie initial part of tlie London and 
Nortli Western)^ then in course of construction A pleasant 
foiLiaglit was passed there one of the pleasures being the 
novel one of feebrig myself an object of parental approval. 
There was some fishings too ^ for I had taken my rod on 
the strength of the conclusion that the name of the place, 
\Yatford, impbed a nver Some interesting days were 
passed in going with IVTr Pox over the Ime, and among 
other places into the Watford tunnel, at that time being 
pierced Moreover, I made, rather I fancy as a task than 
from bkiTig^ a sketch of Mr Pox^s house m oils miserable 
enough artistically but tolerable as a portrait This, I 
remember, my father preserved, stuck up m his bedroom 
for many years , though certainly not because of any 
decorative value it had 

Another fortnight was spent with friends m London 
Along with the ordmary sights seen was one at that time not 
or<1inary the Zoological Gardens , then a private collection 
visited only by fellows of the Zoological Society or by those 
they mtroduced One of the fellows, Mr T 'Rymer Jones, 
afterwards professor at TTing^s College, another of myfather^s 
old pupils, took us Beyond the general impression of the 
place, then relatively smaU, I recall only, by an unaccount- 
able freak of memory, a discussion about going to theatres, 
between Mr Jones and my father my father repro- 
bating the practice He had not at that tune outgrown the 
c puritanical bias of the family^ as, later m life, he did 

At the close of the hohdays I accompanied my parents 
home to Derby, and there soon verified my uncle^s 
prophecy , as witness the following eji.ti'act from a letter 
of his dated August 14, apparently m response to some 
letter from my father 

I am led more particularly to this by the fact that he has learnt only 
^propositions of 6th book xn a fortnight, when he knows well he could easily 
loam the whole book in a week 

Correspondence shows, however, that as some addition to 
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IhU itna'D amount of work, I tad commonco^ poT*p<>ciiro 
under my father** lastruclton In tht* caio as in other* 
ho adopted tho ielf help method of tcnchinff UaviDg 
ciplamcd what pcrtpectiro i* nwag a pl»to of glai* with 
an object behind it, and ihowing mo tho relation* of the 
dilToTOTt element* — point of wght centre of tho picture 
honxon and bo forth — ho »et mo to •olro each of tho 
BuccofsiTO problem* mjBelf I am not >nro when thi* 
lene* of lo*»on* camo to on end — whether that year or tho 
next but I remember that 1 went through tho wholo of 
peripcetivo in thia manner 

TVhon I got baolk. to IIintOD in October I fonnd there an 
additional pupil Robert P , a youth of 18 or 10 who 
had boon at narrow and camo to my nnolo for a year 
boforo going to India Ho had not much more capacity 
than B but wa* good hnmoorod A aontenco con 
coming hnn m a Icttor from uncle to my fotlier may fitly 
be quoted bocaa*o of the impboation* it oontaini ■ — 

« Aau'i eauta Bobtrt P , Ij * nrj iiiTMaU*, polUa ud loitlQfWit 

jonn* nca, ao loadi men gastl^ni Ij tbao B , uid ibovios oS S 

to neh diaadrurtim*. Oat u)d 1 both twgla to think tha Ctnlt vu 
DOT* with B than with Jlarbart wfatmrw Um 7 4lMcrM<L 

There waa now mado a diKsorory whioh brought me into 
diagraco and which had It been mado earlier would haro 
in great roeaiure negntiTod tho farourable ertimato mado 
of me when 1 wont home. An old muahot wa* kept in 
the houae for eafety** *ate; and during the prenou* 
epnag I had fallen mto tho habit of going with thin after 
Bmall bird* about tho place while my uncle and nnnt and 
S- were at Both Thl* wont on for montha and nothing 
tran*prr©dL In the autumn after my return S who 
had brought a fowling piece from hoirio lent it to mo and 
I need thl* imrtead of the mutlcet. Not only did I thu* 
wuite my own time but I eometiinee led into idleno** a 
young fellow employed a* groom and gardener, by taking 
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him 'With me Of course whenL these facts came out, 
there resulted an explosion, and I "was under a cloud for 
some time 

Letters show that in Decemher I was put under paore 
pressure than previously m respect of the studies 1 was 
averse to Arrangements were mnde by my father under 
which I had, before given dates, to send him certam 
amounts of translations I contmued to be very stupid 
On December 8, my uncle writes 

“ Herbert sets bimself to ■work in any difficulty m a 'very bungling manner , 
displaying great ignorance ol the nature of his own language, as well as the 
Latm He never knew much of Enghsh GraTumar I find it much 

more laborious on this account, and also from his very great forgetfulness 
of his Latin GraTnmar, even m parts that he has repeated to me ” 

A letter from him of a pre'viouB week contams a passage 
which I had not expected to ■find He says 

“I think he has got a much better notion of construing Greek He can only 
prepare for me a few verses of St John , but what he does prepare he has 
very accurately, whicli is a very important matter ” 

I am surprised tiat it was ever possible to say as mucb 
even as tbis, seeing bow nnteacbable I contmued always to 
be As to my ignorance of English grammar^ my nncle^s 
statement might have been properly much stronger He 
should have said I Irnew notbmg of English grammar It 
was one of the things I was excused from when at school^ 
in consequence of my father^ s desire that I should not be 
pressed My knowledge of it was limited to such few 
words and phiases as occasionally caught my ears from 
school-fellows who were saymg their lessons ^ and as the 
snb]ect was repugnant to me^ these mode on my mmd 
mere mechaTiical impressions^ the meanmgs of which I 
never thought about The acquaintance I gained under' 
pressure with the Latin^ Q-reek^ and French grammars was 
but small I never got to the end of the conjugations m any 
one of them^ and as to syntax^ not a single rule of any 
kind was taught me I beheve one cause for m y dislike to 
language learmng was that I had an aveisiontoeveiylbmg 
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poroljr dogmatic. It foemod u though in all mattcra 
itatcmont* most bo put boforo mo under fomu cotnprr- 
bciuiblo by reason or at any rate not under tho form of 
more osaertjon- Present anything a* a mlo — Iso present 
it u a pnntnplo — ^Tea. Those words will briefly oiprcii 
my mdifferonco and mtorcst in tho two cases. Tho 
antithesis u cjcompliflod by a foot which I hare obtorrod of 
myielf when having to perform calcnlations As a boy I 
was taught tho mlo of tbreoj but it soon faded from my 
memory As a boy not long after I was tonght tho laws 
of proportion Thcio I have remembered and now 
whenever an arithmetical operation involving tho mlo of 
throe has to bo performed I never fbinV of tho mlo as 
learnt but I dedneo my mlo afresh from tho tmlh that in 
any proportion the product of tho extremes is equal to the 
prodnetof the means 

Bhortlj after tho datos of tho above letters my nnelo 
visited Derby and a letter to mo from my father then 
written contains passages worth quoting- — 

Tb* ftceouaU (daM 1117 dwr bn;Uitr*i knjn]) of 7001 ob«ll*iic« 

Aod dsdn to oMig* hsT« b«o blgtitf to oar rntod* i ^reoplns m 

th«7 (vv«<ioiuJl7 an nndar 700? sbMnn, kod tmJar tb« tboogfat ^ 7001 
futon lAUBiiWli fa] Ufa. ** Both Tom czxle snd stmt hsn notlcod, tfast 

&t e«rUfa] than, yrrorTolM ■'mtiig a T«f7 nshArF^lor* loM. I fasn 
r«{)««tcd]7 ad Un nm# thins B17MIL Dapend npoo U 1117 d«u 

f«Dov tbit thk nwVw of Qi kH hks ko ordtlnod thk tndrtn*, k kfaid tlkl« 
of fkklJBS vin bk kocmip* I-d fay t Idnd tooa of roiok, Artd k klsd tom of 
Toice k kfaookt >7Boojinoci with k mrMlMi rotee. Look krtmod 700 tbroaffa 
zmtun, md I khkB b« suieb unpikod if 70a don’t find thk rok fnikrkl If 
not onifvnkL 

After his return to Hinton my undo says ooncomiag mo, 
in a letter of Jan. 23 ■ — 

** I hsn mmdk pkrtlcnlkr kcnjuUkt ki to hk eoodaot during ta 7 
1 find Ann^ kOond him Iha Ist viek khnokt lor Mmuif, and pkrtkalul7 
oIm ^ wfakthkT of bk on koeord. ha wmld Uk« up hk pkintfaig or utj 
otb«r mbket of iklf Lu^* ■■utt, but vu dkxppdntad to Sod ha in no 
fauknM did kO. A « .mt, kiwi T«kdtn8Cfakinh<n*k Joomkl, vun thk ODI7 
WUh thk txokpUon of k mtU ifrinf lii thk m ahl 
kO othtr thlogi go on wklL HktiMktQm7 baannktlULlkdWvtfvkl menn^r 
of to B. P I tTTKkrH nd J fcl jSkX kk I Mt, bk bw mokh Um 
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of that fault than he formerly had ‘‘Anything more attentive than hi9 

manner to me cannot be imagined , but still this stimulus he cannot 
always have, and if we can but see some mward principle of action it would 
be very cheering 

During tlie spring of 1835 tlnrigs appear to have gone 
on smoothly com-ments heing made upon my dihgence 
Before the end of May I had been through the eleventh 
book of Eucbd and also through "Lectures on Mechamcs^^ 

cither AVood^s Mechamcs, a text-book m my nucleus 
coUege days^ which I certainly went through at some timeji 
or else the Cambridge Lectures which he had written 
down, and which we studied from his MS Referring to 
these studies, and givmg me a problem to solve, my father 
says m a letter of August 4 

“ Now if you can’t answer this and the other questions which I have sent, I 
shall think that you have not digested well what you have already eaten 
And I suppose you will agree with me that without food is well digested, it 
affords httle or no strength, however mce it may have been in the eating 
Bemember, also, that unless a person takes a deal of exercise they may soon 
eat more than does them good, although they may have excellent stomachs 
In your next apply these illustrations to mtelleotual pursuits ” 

I presume that tbia admomtion was not m my case 
muck needed, smce, if I bad not assimilated tbe mecbanical 
prmciples already taught to me, my uncle would not have 
advanced me to a higher stage, as he had done some days 
before the above passage was written In a letter to my 
father dated July 28, I apologize for breaking ofi because 
"I have to learn a quantity of Hew Lon to keep up 
with the others this mormng,^^ and there occurs the sen- 
tence ‘^^Bnt I am very proud of havmg got into Hew Lon 
Reference to the MS book, which I still possess, shows that 
I did not go very far , but this it appears was due to the 
fact that I shortly left TTinton for a time 

About tins period we read aloud Miss Martmeau^s Tales 
of Political Economy Tears before, when at home, I had 
read sundry of them, and comments to my advantage had 
been mnde m consequence I beheve that these were 
but little deserved, and that I read for the stories and 
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tkipfvo^ the political ecotHimj IIowoTfr froa rrmtirk* in 
XDj lolteni wntten in tho tpriog- of 1835 it appcarf that I 
liad gnlhcrcil BomcUiing of a solid kind 

In Angnit 1835 I wont homo As boforc so ngaln it 
molted Ilut when not tnbjcct to my undo i diwnplino I 
itndicdbnt litUo There was boworrr an additional pnrtoit 
namely Chcmiilry; my expernnents in which are named 
in letters to Hinton. Thcro U also mention of discna^iona 
on physical and moral qn cat ions with ray father: lomo of 
them being nuj»ed afresh when writing to my uncle, with a 
request for bli opinion. 

I was rccciTod back at Hinton rcry cordally in 
I»oTember There I found a new comer replacing 6 
who had gone homo Ho also was from Ireland — on Irish 
man I was going to say but literally an Inih youth 
younger than myself named F Ho did not raiso my 

conception of the arerogo intclbgcnco for ho had still 
less faculty than preceding pupils. IIowuTer though 
stupid ho was good tempered and that made tho oxchnngo 
adTanlagoous. 

A letter written homo m December contains a sketeb 
plan of the homo and gnmnds, not mado from measure 
but from gonoral inspection and knowledge of the place 
It was thought that I conld not haro done inch a 
thing without n copy; but this was untrue My porcop- 
bon of locahty was at that bmo somewhat unusual — much 
greater than in later Ufo It wai ono of thoso powers 
which sometimes derolop early and afterwards srak into 
the background ; as in tho cases of boys showing speciaJ 
powers of calculation. 

At the close of tho year I mado my first nppoamneo m 
print. A rmsll penodical caQod The Balh Hagamie bad 
been announcod to malrfl its first appearanoo on January 1, 
1830 and my tmclahadbeeninrited tooontributo I heard 
much about tho proposed periodical while prelimin rles 
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■were being aiianged, and my ambition to wnte for it 
was aroused Tias I did secretly My contribution was a 
letter describing tlie formation of certam cunously-sliaped 
floating crystals wlucli I liad observed dnrmg tbe pre- 
ceedmg autumn "wben crystaUizmg common salt The 
letter appeared in due comse to my great delight, and to 
the surprise of my relations Once having commenced, of 
course the amhition was to contmue, and a topic then 
dominant m the conversation at Hmton furnished the 
subject of a second letter a reply to a communication 
antagomstic to the New Poor Law, which had been 
pubhshed m the first number of the magazme I name 
the circumstance as showing that, even at that time, there 
was mterest m topics of widely diverse kmds 

My letters to my father continued to contain more or 
less that was ongmal — sometimes problems which I set 
him m Geometry or Algehra, and at other times ideas in 
Mechamcs A passage in one of them dated January 31, 
1836, runs as follows 

" I have ]uat invented an improvement on the air pump, that is, on the 
manner of workmg it If you remember I mentioned to you -whife I was at 
home, that I thought it would be a great improvement if we could turn the 
handle the whole instead of halt-way round , because on the present plan you 
not only stand m a disadvantageous position, but every tune you stop the 
handle, you lose the momentum acquired m gomg half way round, whereas 

by my plan m which there are only throe more wheels, yon may go 
right round " 

Whether I deluded myself or not in supposmg my plan 
practicable, the mcident is significant partly as agam 
showing that which has already been shown in so many 
ways ^the self-rehance which, among other results, prompts 
original thought and partly as implying some mechamcal 
mgenuity Another illustration of this self-rehance is 
fmvnshed by correspondence at that time Mention is 
made of proofs of my uncle^s pamphlets read by me for the 
correction of typographical errors and punctuation, and 
the mention is accompanied by some ciiticisms on his style (•) 
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J profot of iht^e pampblH-^ »otno of wticb wrm oa tbo 
l*oor La« aod »otne oa othrr tnp^n 1 mnr mid that mj 
caclo had boon roctullf oppoinlrd tho Gri»t Chatrtnsn 
of the Ikunl of 0oardiBD4 of thr Hath Uaioa Ur bI«o 
looh part in tbo tcinjKTTinro agiUtion oi well in other 
phnantbrophic Bctiniioi aad the corrt^ponJmrr prorn 
that 1 Lad & coa idcrablo intrtrft in oil iLat weal on 
The dailjr discuf^ions coa*titatcd n uirfal dt ciplmr Lanng 
rosalta In nfler life 

One of my fclloir popil^ I* obtained hi* expected 
Indtau appomUDml obont the clov) of 1835 ond iherraftcr 
duappearrd from oar circle Onr relation had 1»(*en 
amicable nnd at parting ho presented mo with all hii 
fijhlng prnr In o letter to my father dated Jannaiy 7 
1830 tho following rcmarl.* nro made by my aont in 
referenco to thi* change ' — 

~If< bu 1 iblak f h ItotL P -^— 1 lo4i ■ t ot t}ut I buu la 

MJ b« med Budi [or hbD u a f roariUtrUtyl— V^l mmlju a cnnipAakKi. 
flrtWl iHn ccathniiA} «d dq«>o<1mt oa oUtm lor unatnorol ukt b«n’t 
Zkcu. I karr iUj [j uiont to til joanj pi-opU km I d aai ihtak for th t 
rcuoa l})rj an traproird bj baHnj rocnrwaloni cooiUoUj »uh Utm— 1 
m U bej* of ibrU ova lit illll rootloon rrrj rrvrrrj b^i I 

erruiatj mo a frrot mrot la taaaj lUa^** 

CoTTC pondoDco aoon after thia refora to aomo foot* 
which perhapa hare a general phyiiological meaning and 
BXO therefore hero worth noting though othcrwiaa of no 
intoroat I waa it aoema, g uwmg rapidly — throe inchoa 
per year t haring prorionsly boon rather alow of growth In 
a letter to my father whioh qaotoi remarka made nboat ray ' 
Increaiing italnro there Isa itatement roapoding my mental 
condition which neither I nor thoao aronnd aoem to haro 
anapccted had any relation to the rapid g unlh though It 
probnhly had. Ilcm) la a quotation : — 

** 1 do not ted m J mlod fai M Wiahl a ilAlo u I ooaM vtih. Jail Dov I 
fc«l u r>wv^ DMitj aO mj aawfj 1 think H U partly ovine to 

want cd aomprtlUoc. for now P U goo* 1 hat* to** atlanhu to axartloa 

bnt I do Dot thfaik It ean b* all ovlng to that and I am at a tou la aoeoont 
tor It.- 

8 
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My uncle, too, at tlie same period comments on, my dulness 
and failuie of memory Certainly this last trait must 
have been very marked Not only have I absolutely 
forgotten some books I read at that time, but until perusal 
of my letters proved that I had read them, I did not know 
that I had over seen them. Was not growth the cause ? If 
excess of muscular efioit, as in a pedestrian tour, is apt to 
leave behmd inertness of brain, which for a time makes 
mental work difficult, it is reasonable to suppose that an 
unusual draft upon the resources of the system for buildmg 
up the body, may, in like manner, leave the biain inade- 
quately supplied, and cause feebleness in its action 

It 18 worth inqunmg whether in such cases there is not 
produced a simultaneous moral effect. If there is such an 
effect, an explanation is yielded of the fact winch the 
correspondence of the time proves, that there occurred a 
deterioration m my relations to my uncle and aunt I got 
out of favour with them, and I was dissatisfied with my 
uncle’s treatment of me Is there not reason to think that ^ ' 
rapid growth may temporarily affect the emotional nature 
disadvantageously, m common with the intellectual nature ? 
Asm children failure of cerebral nutrition, when caused 
by mactivity of the alimentary canal, is commonly accom- 
pamed by ill-temper, so, it seems not improbable that when 
the failure of cerebral nutrition is caused by the demands 
made for mcrease of the bodily structure, a kindred result 
may be entailed Conditions which bring about a defective 
supply of blood to the brain, tend to throw the higher 
powers out of action wlnle they leave the lower m action 
the later and less evolved faculties feehng the effects of 
an ebb-tide of blood, more than the earher and fully 
evolved ones Such a relation, if proved to exist, should 
be taken mto account m the treatment of young people 
NotTimg worthy of record occurred durmg the sprmg 
of 1836 The treacherousness of memory complained of. 
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■while it doorefuod my already gmall aptitude for 
Btudiei told lew m other dirootiona. That -which renmioed 
with mo beat ■wd* the mathonmtictil knowlodgo I had 
ftoquired for though the dotoilH of thia alippod I readily 
renewed them. Thti* m May 1630 I deaerfbo myaolf in 
a letter e« going through nx boolci of Euclid in a woot 
and a half. 

Thii appesTB to have been my last pieoo of Student work. 
In June I wont homo finally and my hfo at Hinton closed 
after haring laatod three ywira — or rather deducting the 
mtervala spent at home nearly two yoora and a half 

A brief rtmew of its results may bo worth making 
Certainly it had been physically advantagooua I returned 
to Derby strung m good health and of good stature my 
ulbniote height (not then reached howoror) being five feet 
ten m rhea, I had doubtless benefited both by the rural life 
and by the olimate which is bracing 

Intellectually I had proSted much A fair amount of 
mathematic* brid been acquired nud the acoompanymg 
discipline had strengthened my reasoning power*. In the 
acquisition of language* but tnfimg suooess had been 
achiered : m French noth ng beyond the early part of the 
graTTiTnar and a few pogoe of a phrase book m (Jreek a little 
grammar I suppoee and such knowledge as resulted from 
rendering into English a few ohapteri of the New Testa 
ment and in Letm some small ability to trnn late the easy 
books giren to begmne s always however with more or 
less of hlnndenng Edncation at Hmton -was not wide m 
its range No history was read j there was no onlturo in 
general literature ; nor had the oonoreto saenoes any plac# 
in our oourie. Poetry and fiction were left out entirely 
All shcrrtoommgs recognised, howerer I denred great 
benefit from bemg made to apply far more than I shonld 
hare done otherwise Probably but for my life *t Hinton 
I shonld hare gone on idly learning next to noth ng 
Morally too the I had lived under was ealutaxy 

8 * 
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Unforkmately during tlie years of ruy life at home^ there 
was not that strong government required to keep me m 
order^ while there was a contmual attempt at gowrnment 
the results bemg frequent disobediences and lySpiimands 
Out of the objectionable mood of rmnd consequent on this, 
my uncle’s firmer rule got me It was better to be under a 
control which I no doubt resented, but to which I had to 
conform, than to be under a control which prompted 
resistance because resistance was frequently successful 
The best results would have been achieved by one who 
had my father’s higher ideal along with my uncle’s 
stronger will Had theie been an adequate appeal to the 
higher nature, something much superior would, I think, 
have resulted, for I remember cases which prove that I 
• might have been self-coerced through the sympathies and 
afiections had these been kept awake One of the defects 
in my uncle’s training was due to the asceticism m which he 
had been brought up This prevented him from adequately 
recogniving the need for positive amusement There was 
in the daily life laid out for us httle provision for other 
relaxation than that which came from leavmg off intellec- 
tual work and turning to some occupation out of doors, 
such as gardening 

But criticism is somewhat out of place I was treated 
with much more consideiatiou and generosity than might 
have been expected There was shown great patience 
m prosecutmg what seemed by no means a hopeful under- 
taking Had I been m my uncle’s place I think I should 
soon have rehnqmshed it Of my aunt, also, I may say 
that there was displayed by hei much kindly feeling and a 
strong sense of duty Indeed they might be instanced in 
proof that religious convictions reinforce naturally right 
tendencies, and cause pei severance m good works notwith- 
standing discouragements Reading the correspondence 
has impressed me strongly with the fact that I owe very 
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mncli to them Tbej had to deal with mbuotable material — 
on mdmdnality too itiff to bo oaa3y moulded. 

On rending otot the foregoing acooimt, baaed partly on 
my own rcooDeotiona and partly on famfly oorrenpondenoe 
it occura to mo that the nnpreaaionB it loarea may need 
diBConntmg i more eipecially the impresnona likely to bo 
prod need by the lottera of my father and my uncle. Borne 
of the unquoted paaaagei written by them show that m 
formmg their oatimatea of me they need os meaanrea, the 
remembranooe of therr own boyhood, end also «how that 
they were emmently good boya. Thai ganged not by 
the average boy nature but by an eioeptional boy nature 
I was more nnfaroirrably judged than I should otherwise 
have been I am led to make this remark by recalling the 
dosenptiems of domgaat boys’ schools (and oirpeciaSy publio 
schools) which I have occaswDally reod ending with the 
recent inddont at King’s OoHege School, (April 1885) 
whore a boy’s death resulted from £11 usage by his school 
fellowi, Oortainly the hratahtios commonly oomnuttod I 
could never have committed, Transgressiona duo to m 
subordmation such ns gomg oat of bounds and the like 
would prohahly havo been more numerous than usual hot 
transgressions of a graver kind would I believe hare been 
lets numeroDi. The cx/ritLncai/y-wrong actions would 
have been many but the intnnWrany wrong achons would 
have been few 

I do not insist much on this qaaliflcatran but it occurs 
to me to name it as perhaps one that should ho made 


CHAPTER Vin. 


A EAT^SE START. 

1836 37 . 16 17 . 

Letteus datmg fifty odd ycais back^ enabled me to give 
to tbe last chapter a mncb more graphic character than 
memory alone ■would have enabled me to give it In 
descnbmg the year and a half which now follows^ cor- 
respondence gives me but httle aid As I was at home 
throughout this interval^ the occasions for reference to me 
in the coirrmTimcations betu een Hinton and Derby were 
comparatively few Such incidents only as I can recollect 
must fill in the space 

Not long after my retain my father^ possibly because 
he wanted the information, but more probably because he 
wished to test my abihty to apply the knowledge I had 
gained, sent me over to Kirk Ireton to make a survey of 
the small property there belonging -to bim two fields and 
three cottages "with their gardens a propeiLy which had 
been in the fnmily for several generations About the 
methods used in surveymg I knew nothing The subject 
had not been touched at Hinton But my father was right 
in what I presume was his expectation, that my geometncal 
knowledge would adequately serve me in executmg so 
simple a task I brought him back the survey next day 

What gave me an interest m architecture at that time 
1 cannot remember , but something prompted me to make 
designs for a counU^ house They were very absurd 
in relation to their end, for the arrangements were, I 
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mnctnbcT funpljr tWo of a toTm hotjie IraajfcnTd lato 
tljo country But iHe drawing!* itUl cxi»Ung ictncwhcro 
among roj jmpcrt pbow a certain arnonnt of aptitndo a^ 
a dmnglitman — U tbe word U applicable to a yonlb of 
•ixtcctn 

It wa* either dnnng tho antnmn of I6Co or danng that 
of 1B07 that I hit upon a mnnrkablo properly of tho 
arcle not to far as I haro l>rfn able to leam prmoo*ly 
dUcOTcrod ono which falN within tho diriTion of mathe- 
matics ongmally called Dcfcnpllro Geometry bnt now 
known ni tho Geometry of Pofition I did not then 
attempt a proof. Thii wa* not tnpplicd nntil somo two 
yean bter Tho theorem and its d cm oaat ration worn 
cTcntnaUy published. (See Appendix D ) 

Ono farther recollection I may pet down as at onco 
amniing and charactcnstio Tho ponibihty of o day ■ 
flailing in tho Trent liad pnddcaly prcMntcd itiulf Kagcrly 
occnpying mypclf dnnng tho prcrioni orening in getting 
ready my appliances I retired to bed soraowhat early with 
tho intention of itartlng nt daybreak Lven m tho^ 
days mnoh oxmtcmont kept mo owako ; and the forth 
coming gratiOcation so filled my thonghts that for hoars 
1 Toinly Inmod from sido to aide All tho while tho ruu u 
was partially illominatcd by the light of a fall moon 
which penotmtod tho whito carinina. Somowhoro aboot 
three o clock tho Ihonght occarred to mo — ^^V^ly Ho hero 
tossing about? Why not atart at onco? Tho ihonghl 
was forthwith acted upon I got np dressed aalliod oat ’ 
TTdked by mooobght to Swurkstono flro miles off and 
began fi"l mg by moonlight, 

lly father had formod a high eitimnto of tho dignity of 
hu profession. Ho hold, and nghtly hold that there nro 
fow fnnetiona higher than that of the educator 

As ordinarily ooncoirod and as ordinarly dischorgod tho 
function does not draw to itself mu oh respect. Partly under 
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valuation of tlie teacher is a concormtant of that under- 
valuation of knowledge, which has characterized past 
tunes, and dates hack to feudal days, when reading and 
wilting were not among knightly accomplishments, and 
when learning was considered as properly left to the 
children of mean people Partly, however, it is conse- 
quent upon the low quality of the teacher, as he has been 
exemplified m ordinary experience Not uncommonly the 
occupation of training the younghas, amongmen,been under- 
taken by those who have failed m other occupations , and, 
among women, by those who have been left destitute or m 
difficulties people with no pretension either to natural fit- 
ness or to special preparation The usual behef has been that 
anyone might hear lessons said, or teach wiitmg, or pomt 
out errors in sums Even the abihties displayed by those 
who have filled the higher posts masters in public schools 
and the bko have not been such as to inspire their pupils 
or others with much reverence Men who have gone on 
generation after generation pursumg a mere mechamcal 
routine men who have never brought any analytical 
faculty to bear on the mmds of their pupils men who 
have never thought of trying to ascertam the normal 
course of intellectual development, with the view of adapt- 
ing their methods to the successive stages reached men 
who have, from the earliest days down to the present time, 
taught abstractions before their pupils have acqmred any 
of the concrete facts from which they are abstractions , 
such men, I say, have naturally failed to impress their 
fellow-citizens One who, not being a slave of tradition, 
contemplates schools as they have been, and as many of 
them still are, mstead of being struck by the stupidity of 
the pupils, may more reasonably be struck by the stupidity 
of the masters 

It was because his ideal of education was so much 
Liglier than that commonly entertained, that my father 
difiored from most persons so widely m the rank he 
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Mtigued to the teachor^i offlce H ho did not mate 
mental development a inhjoct of deKborate itndy yet he 
had. reached lomo general idea* concerning it, and inw the 
need for adjuatmg the conno of matmotton to the tucoci^ 
bIto rtagea throngh which the mind paesea. Instead of 
persisting m methods devised in mde tim es and nnth nV 
inglj ponwvtj ed m down to onr own he oonstantly longht 
for better method*. Always he aimed to msnre an mtelli 
gent understanding of that which was tanght : never bcmg 
oontent with mere passive acx»ptanoo of it, Amd peroerv 
TDg how mvolved fl proceos il the unfolding of mtelleot, 
how important it ii that the process should bo aided and 
not thwarted wni^ what need there is for mventam and 
judgment m the choice of means^ he saw that earned on 
a* it should be the educator’s function is one which calls for 
mtellectiial puwonj of the highest order snd perpetually 
tares these to the fiiD Kot in mtefleot only but in feehng 
did bis oonoepbon of tbe true educator demand supenonty 
He habitually sought and sought sncocsafnlly to obtam 
the canfldftiioe of his pupil s by showing sympathy with 
them m their diffioultie* and in their suocesses and thus 
seonred a state of nnnd favourable to mtellectnal achieve- 
ment, as well as to emotional impruvument. He might, 
m short, h© placed m oontnut with that schoolmaster of 
Carlyle deicribed m his HeuiwivTceacaf ; and of whoee harsh, 
treatment of the stupid Carlyle speaks dm nngly after 
hiB manner 

Thu* estt nmJnTi g so highly his professicm u one mfenor 
to few m order of natural rank, my father evidently desired 
that I should adopt it. He never however definitely 
exp iesed his desire perceiving, I fiincy that there was 
on my part a rductanoe. 


Had it not been at vananoe With hi* nature to lay a plot, 
I might have supposed thal my father had plotted to lead 
me into the career of the teacher One day towards the 
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end of July 1837, lie told me tliat Mr Matter, tte sctool- 
master "witli wtom I tad been during tte earlier part of my 
toytood, tad lost tis assistant, and tad failed to find 
another TTis vacation Tvas coming to a close leaving 
tim, as he said, in some difficulty Tte question put to me 
was, •whether I •would play tte part of assistant until he 
ottamed one I tad teen at tome for a year domg 
notlnng, and though to assent "went against my inclination, 
I felt I could not do otherwise than assent 


AV tetter ad^vised to do so by my fatter, or ■whether of 
tis oivn motion, I do not know, but Mr Matter assigned to 
me tte least mectamcal part of tte teaching, and m this 
I succeeded fauly well — perhaps, indeed, better than most 
would have done A certam facdity of exposition being 
natural to me, I tad also, by imptcation, some interest in 
e^^lainmg thmgs to those who did not understand them 
Hence m respect of tte Bub 3 ects I dealt ■with, my lessons 


were at once efiective and pleasure-gi'ving Especially "With 
geometry I succeeded so well that tte weekly lesson was 
eagerly looked forward to, and m our miscellaneous 
readings, I managed by comments and pieces of informa- 
tion beyond those contamed m tte books read, to create 
wiltng attention and resulting good recollection Tn short, 
led mamly I doubt not by tte example of my fatter, and 
partly by personal experience, I fell into natural methods 
ratter than mectamcal methods 

V possibly, bearmg m mind tte account I have given 

0 myself m tte last chapter, tte reader ■will infer that my 
re ations •with those under my control were inbaimomous 
\ e does so, he ■will be wrong, however It has been 
^ o en remarked that tte slave and tte tyrant are in nature 
^ 0 same, and that it is merely a question of circumstances 

^ 1 C part IS played Tte converse proposition, if not 
i °^®fisure, 18 partly true He who by nature is 

' nvprqn f* coercion, is, if duly endowed ■with sympathy, 
to exercising coercion I say if duly endowed with 
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BYmpatty bocaow if doTOid of it ho may bo prono to 
araeii hu own to frocdom of action ^rhOo rcgnrdlo** 

of the dfinni of otbori Bat rappoiing ho hna ndoquato 
fellow feobng bis meutnlropitwontationi will m a moomro 
deter him from habitunTly UBing that power ortrr others 
which he diilIL.ct to havo used, oror himsolL Snob at least 
ii a connexion of traits which I hare el eo where sought to 
show hold* m men s socinl relation* and which hold m my 
relation* with my pnpil* My oipcnenco oxtonded over 
throe month* and danng many Saturday afternoon 
rambles m the oountiy when I wn* in solo ohargo there 
wa*, I behove no mstanco in which any difficulty oocurrod 
— no eroTciio of authon^ on the one nde and re»i*tanco 
on the other Partly in conaeqnonco of the friendly 
feehng* that had boon produced by my way of conducting 
ttndios, and partly becan*o I did not vox by needle** 
interdict*, complete harmony oontmnod throughout the 
entire period. 

Should I have suoooeded had teaching become my pro- 
fession r The aniwer i* amlngnou* — Te* and No In 
some reapeota I ihonld, probahly liave proved well adapted 
to the function hut in other respects not at all adapted. 

In a pTBoodmg ehapler I have remarked that the habit 
of castle-building which was ao itrong m me as a boy and 
oontiDumg throughcat youth did not wholly cease in 
adult life passed gTadoally into the ooutemplatiCQ of 
scheme* more or less praotioable One of these often* 
dwelt upon not very many yean ago was that of founding 
an edocational ins^tute including lower and higher schools 
in which I should be able to carry out my own plans, al'Vn 
for intellectual culture moral discipline and phjsioal 
traiTimg The detailed arrangumonta to bo made m 
these rospectiTe deportments, often occupied my thoughts 
dnrmg iBianxe hours j end I think it not improbable that, 
bad I boon put in poasesaion of the needful mean* and 
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famislied with a sufficient staff of adequately intelligent 
assistants, I might have done something towards exempli, 
fying a better system of education Freed from the 
executive part of the work, and responsible only for 
devismg methods, superintending the execution of them, 
and mamtaming order, the function would hai e been one 
not unsuitable to my nature , and might hn\ e been well 
discharged At the time, however, wheu these day-dreams 
occasionally occupied me, I was already committed to an 
undertaking more than sufficient for my energies* 

But wliile under sucli ideal conditions I miglit Lave 
aoliieved a success, under ordinary conditions I should, 

I believe, have failed In the first place, I dislike mechanical 
routme, and though rational plans of education would 
make lessons much less mecha'nical than they arc at present, 
a considerable part must always remain mechanical 
the second place, I have a great intolerance of monotony; 
and many, if not most, of a teacher’s duties are necessarily 
monotonous In the third place, my desire to carryout my 
own ideas, alike m respect ^ what constitutes a good 
education, m respect to the methods used, and in respect 
to the order followed, would probably have caused frequent 
differences with parents As 1 should have been very 
reluctant to suriender my plans, while most parents 
would probably have insisted upon the adoption of 
something like the ordinary ciirricnhim^ serious breaches 
^ would have frequently occuned 

So that, for these several reasons, it seems to me likely 
that, had I been led into the career of a teacher, I should 
after a time have thrown it up m disgust. 

The experiment was not to be tried, however There 
now occurred an mcident which determined my course of 
life for a period of years 

My uncle Wilbam had gone to London early m November, 
1837, and before the end of the first week, I received a 
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letter from tan. telling me to oome up immediately Tte 
reaeon pungned iraa that te tad obtained for me a post 
under Mr Otarlea Fox, menbcmed m a foregoing chapter as 
being, in 1884 under Mr Robert Steptenion on the London 
and Birmingham RaRway dnnng ita oonstmotion, and 
who had now beocrme permanent resident engmoer of 
the London diTinom He had, I bebere during onr runt 
to hnn at "Watford three years previonflly formed a 
fayonrable estnnate of me m so for as my fitneo for 
engineering was oonoemed bnt friendship for my father 
was I snspoot, the ohief motive for offering me the 
appointment. 

Of course the offer was at onoe aooeptod. Already as I 
see by letters the profession of a arril engineer had been 
One na m ed as appropriate for mej Bmd this opening at 
ones led to the adoption of it 
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Eteh to the absence of letteiB I ehonld Have kno%TTi 
that I amved m London on the 8th November 1837 for 
the next day fnmiahed an incident which fixes the date. 
The Queen^ who had but lately sncccoded to the throne 
and was not yet crowned, dined with the Lord Mayor in 
the Gty on the 0th November j and the occaaion called for 
a State-pageant. To see Um I was, the morning after 
my arrival, token by my uncle and the friends he wna 
viBiting In London, It was the only royal prooesdon, or 
display of afiied land, which I ever saw 
The otfioe of Mr Charles Fox, In which I was for an 
interval to pa» most of my days, was at the Chalk Form 
Station, It is no longer extant ; having been demolished 
to make room for the North London Eailwmy whioh 
oroaes the Hampstead Road and enters the station just 
over its site. Here I presented myBelf on the 10th, and 
made aoqrunntonoo of some who were to be my oom- 
panlons. On the day after oame my first expenenoe of 
railway travelling gained during an exoumon with Mr 
Fox os far as Tring — the point to which the London and 
Birmingham Hallway as it was then oalled, was open, 
Looomotion was lew rapid than it is now In the qotme 
of onr journey Mr Fox took out his watoh, and,“TCLoting 
the paiwmg of the infie-poets, oalonlated that wo were 
going at 80 milee an hour which he thought a high 
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speed Nor was the roUuig-stock at that time mncb 
like what it IS at the present time The engines used 
on the London and Birmingham Ime had but four 
wheels, and weighed only ten tons The first-class 
carnages were, as neaily as might be, made to represent 
three coach-bodies joined together ; and, in puisnanoe of 
the tacit desire to repeat coaching usages, every first- 
class carnage had a guard’s seat on the outside at each 
end an arrangement which did not cease until a guaid 
was killed by collision with the arch of a bndge, while 
madvertently standing on the roof of a carnage The 
second-class carnages, evidently mtended to simulate the 
outsides of coaches as much as was practicable, had no 
Bides, and were covered by roofs supported on vertical 
iron rods, so that the wmd and lam could blow through 
from Bide to side 

Sradshaw s Guide^ too, was not yet — did not commence 
till the autumn of 1838, when it made its appearance m 
the shape of some three or four leaves. There have been 
disputes as to the date of its ongm, but I speak fiom 
definite remembrance. 


Already it has been stated that Mr Charles Fox, who, 
foi^een years after, became well known as the designer 
and constructor of the Exhibition-Bmldmg of 1851, and 
was aftei wards kmghted, had been a pupil of my father, 
there has also been named the fact, that m 1834, 1 
a , m c(^pany with my father and mother, paid a visit 
0 m at atford, where he filled the post of sub-engineer. 

1 , .5*^? some time after been transfeired by 

i-ni-a tephenson, the engmeer-m-ohief, to super- 

tend under him the constiuction of what was m those 

B^i^r" u 1 London and 

Chalk 1^ ^jay was ongmaUy mtended to stop at 

It w; afterthought 

^as It lengthened to Eneton Square Mr Charles Fox’s 
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facnlty had, probably, toon made Itaelf manifest to 
Mr Stephenson. He had no special diaaplmo fitting him 
for engineoniig — Tery httle mathematical training or 
allied preparation but in place of it ho had a mo^ihnnioal 
genma. Much of tho work on “ Tho Extension * for ■which 
Stephenson got credit, iraB originated by him among 
other things, the iron roof at Enston Station, livhioh was 
the first of the kmd ever made. After the Extension "waa 
finished he was appointed resident engineer of the London 
division of the hne i his InnH being Wolvorton. Ports of 
this division were still Incomplete and beyond the com- 
pletion of these there devolved on him much business 
with oontraotoTS — meawrlug ■op work and making small 
surveys. He had, poeribly represented to the direotora 
that his tune ■was nndnly absorbed m these detaila for 
it "Was to undertake them that I was appomted. He had 
seen somethmg of mo during onr visit at Watford in 
1884 and possibly tho fact that I had amprlsod a pupil 
of Ins, Mr Frank Conder by solving a problem in trigono- 
metry he set me by -way of test, gave him some oonfl- 
denoe in my abflity to discharge these not very difflcult 
dabes. The salary was only £80 a year with a prospect 
of merease to £160 ; but for a yonlh of 17 this was not 
amiss especially oonsidRimg that the post gnvo valuable 
opportuniUes of obtaTnfng mfbnnation and undergoing 
damplnie. 

My chief oompanion at first •was Mr George Htu-ns, a 
pupil of Mr Fox. Out occnpabons •were soaroely dis- 
tmgriishable. Many not ragileasant days ■were passed 
together d n g the ■wmter and early spnng in but 
veymg at vanons parts of the hne It -waa, indeed, dis- 
agreeable in muddy weather to make measurements of 
•* spoil banks," as are teohnloolly called the ■vast heaps of 
etxth ■which have, here and there, been in excess of tho 
needs for making omhsnVments, and have been run out 

9 
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into adjacent fields, and it "was especially annoying wlien, 
in pelting ram, the blackened water from one’s hat 
dripped on to the note-book The office-woik, too, as 
may be inferred from the tastes implied by the acconnt of 
my education, came not amiss There was scope for 
accuracy and neatness, to which I was naturally mchned , 
and there was opportunity for mventiveness So fully, 
mdeed, did the kind of work mterest me, that 1 shortly 
began, to occupy the evenings m making a Ime-drawmg 
of a piimpmg engme for my own satisfaction, and as a 
sample of skill as a draughtsman. 

Letters show that I was qmte ahve to the responsibihties 
of my post, and resolute to succeed. Dming the whole of 
this sojourn m London, lasting over six months, I never 
went to a place of amusement, nor ever read a novel 
or other work of hght hterature. Evenings not spent 
m drawing or m calls on friends, were devoted to rambles 
about London , and these, of course, were mterestmg to a 
youth of my age and mexpenence One mcident at- 
tendant on these rambles remams with me To my great 
astonishment I found myself m a large squaie hghted 
with oil lamps the time bemg one when the use of gas 
was almost universal, and when, mdeed, m provincial 
towns like Deiby, oil lamps had practically disappeared. 
This square was Grosvenor Square It sLiuok me as 
cunously significant that m this centre of fashionable life 
there should still smvive the old system of illumination 
when it had elsewhere been replaced by a better. 

Letteis to my father now written, recall letters wutten 
from Hinton duimg my boyhood, m the lespect that con- 
siderable spaces m them are occupied by mathematical 
questions and other spaces by suggested mventions or 
improvements One dated about Chnsliiias contains a 

emonsLiation of a theorem m oomo sections, and another 
ome speculationa— very crude ones mdeed—iespectmg 
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the relation between preamre and expansion of steam, and 
the relation of the two to temperatnre. In a letter of 
Febmaiy 7 I find the ptuesge i — 

“Ton win Tery lik«lj redoOsct th*A vhllfl I ww In Dtrby I mad® 
luaaj experimniti od tbo fonmtion of wu r<m, and aome of than, of 
vhi^ yon £nt ngge*t«d the idea, wore formal try tha nwxtloti of a 
Usfl of m glrtn kiigth thnsich » fixed point ona end being mored 
according to •rrm^ ptrHmTTr mndlHnti and the Othar Ht>d defir f tttng 
aotne peOTliar airre. 

There fotlowB an eTnmple of mch a onrve, with the 
■ketch of a anggested uurtrmnent for ntihsing the idea. 
A page of a letter of llaroh 10 is oconpicd by •olnbona of 
problems my father had sent, and another page by a 
oolcnlation he reqneeted me to make of the aDowanoe for 
uiirvutnre of the Earth in levelling Then, later on in the 
■pnng oome accounts of improved methods of keepmg the 
note-hook of a surYoy and of rangmg straight lines. 

This tendency to mdependent fhtnlnng had* as at 
Hinton, dTsagreeahle oonoomitants. On one ocoaaion 
Mr Fox palled some onfarnoma upon my tendency to differ 
from oompamoni, and firom offloials with whom I had 
dealings. Unhappily the partumlar oase whioh led to the 
expostulation was one in whioh* because of my better 
mathematical culture, my disagreement with an offloial 
was well warranted- The effect would have been greater 
had I been proved wrong 

Towards the end of May came a ohenge in my oootrpa 
tlon and place of abode aa is rfiown by the following 
pasiago from a letter home doted Wembly, near Harrow 
June IS 1 — 

** You vin SOB by th* data of tUx Uttsr that I am sot ai luouit 
atayisg in T^mrlon I hare now baas down in tha eocmtry rath v mora 
thu thrae waaka, wbora I am ataying aa tha Company^ Agent to 
anpadntaDd tbo ootopli^rvi of tho approach roada to tha TT.n w Soad 
bridge. Uy duUea uijuahil, in aaatng that tha oontnotar folfila tha 
tarma of tha oontract, and alao to taka oare that whan be draws moatay 
on aMjiMiit ha doaa sot gri moss than an aqultalant for tha work dooa. 
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I have now a good deal of time for study, &c , and I am making 
preLLy good use of it. The mclosed [6] solutions of problems on the 
second book of Chambers [Euclid] I made out in one morning whilst 
seated under one of the arches of the bndge, where I had taken shelter 
from the ram I went to London a few days after I came and 

got a drawmg-board, paper, &c., and commenced the drawing of a 
locomotive engme for myself The drawing which I am copying is 
merely in hnes, but the drawing which I am doing I have commenced 
colourmg and shall finish m about a fortmght 

In July my father spent a week with me at Wembly, 
pleasantly relieving for a time the monotony of the life. 
As is imphed by several passages in letters, this was a 
good deal felt. The foUowmg is dated Angnst 3. 

“ I am soiiy to say that from all I can see I shall continue here some 
time longer ' Smce you went we have commenced curing the slips 
which yon saw when yon were here. I have had them almost entirely 
under my own management We had an accident close by 

here a few days ago A n engme with a train of sheep ran oflF the Ime 
I was on the spot very soon after the accident and remained 
until the engme was got on agam about 11 o’clock at night . I 

was very mndi skackwith the promptness and tact which Wr Fox 
Splayed in the management of the concern. The appearance of 
things was more altered for the better m 10 nunntes after he had 
turned to, than it had been for an hour before ” 

Then followed sketches of an apphance by which I pro- 
posed to make some kmds of seiraig «nmoh easier, more 

©^6 tious, and perhaps neater.” Before tlie close comes 
the sentence . — 


wvolnkon of the ma^etic pole. Do you think it has any connexion 
-with the precession of the eqnmoxes ? ” 

Evidently the oharactenstio excnrsiveness of thought 
was continniTig and peihaps mcreasmg. 

adventure experienced dnrmg my stay at 
for ™verton Station, m prepaiation, probably, 

It before evening eerin.^ completed 

S Wolverton, being then tbe tern- 
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pomiy IcnuinuB, bctwocn ■which iind Rngbj tho tmOIo 
WM earned on by coachea, waa tho place whcnco the 
tmhifl to Ijondon tlrirlod, Tho laat of tLoni wna tho mail, 
IcoTing eomowhoTO abont 8 If I reraember rightly there 
iM.ro at that Umo only firo tmlna In the day and there 
were none at night. A dJHctdty aroao This mail train 
did not atop between Watford and London, bat 1 wished 
to atop at tho intennediale atalJon — Harrow: that being 
tho nearrtt point to Wembly It tnmed ont that thoro 
wna at tho VNoIrerton Station no Tohicio haring a broke 
to it — nothing nmilablo hot a coach-tmclc. Bebgwithont 
allematlre, I directed tho atatiorwnaater to attach thia to 
the train. After IrnTelling with my companion in tho 
ojnal "wny nntil wo reached U atford, I bodo him good- 
night and got into the coacb-tmek. Away the train went 
into tho gloom of tho oroning, and for tomo mi or seven 
milea I travcUod nnconccmedly knowing the objects 
along the lino well, and continually identifying my whero- 
abonti. Presently wo reached a bridge abont a mile and a 
half to tho north of Harrow Station — tho Dovo-honso 
Bridge I thmk It was then called. Doing qulto awnro 
that tho lino at this point, and tbronghout n long distance 
in advance falls towards London at tho rato of 1 in 830 
I expected that tho ooach-trnck, having no broke, would 
tako a long timo to atop A mile and a half wonid, it 
aoemed, bo anffidont allowancoj and on coming to tho 
said Ltidgo I tmconpled the track and sat down In a 
few Boconda I got op ogam to see whether all tho 
conplings wore unhooked j for to my surprise, tho 
coach-truck seemed to be gomg on with the tram. Them 
was no conphng left unhookwl, however and it beoamo 
clear that 1 had allowed an insnffloJent distance for the 
gradnal arrest. Though the Incline Is qnito inriablo to 
tho eye, being less than nu moh m nine yards, yot its 
effoot was Tory deddodj and tho axles being no doubt, 
woD greased, tho truck roalritainod its Yolooity Far 
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from having stopped when Harrow was reached, I was 
less than a dozen yards behind the tram 1 i\Iy dismay as 
we rushed through the station at some 30 miles an 
hour may be weU imagmed There was tho piospect 
of having to push back the truck after it had stopped , 
and, judgmg from the small loss of velocity dunng tlio 
preceding mile and a half, tho stoppage seemed likely to 
be remote enough There now, however, commenced a 
cause of letardation which I had not counted upon. From 
the Dove-house Bridge to the Harrow Station, the line is 
straight, but immediately after passing the Hairow 
Station it enters upon a curve Of course the result in 
this case was that there came mto play tho friction of 
the flange of the outer wheel upon the outer lail. A 
loss of velocity necessanly followed. The tiain now 
began rapidly to increase its distance, and shoitly dis- 
appeaied in the gloom. Still, though my speed had 
diminished, I rushed on at a great pace Presently, 
seeing at a httle distance m front tho light of a lantern, 
held, I concluded, by a foreman of tho plate-layem, who 
was gomg back to the station aftei having seen the last 
tram pass, I shouted to him , thmking that if he would 
ran at the top of his speed he might perhaps catch hold of 
e waggon and gradually arrest it He, however, stood 
starmg, too much astonished, even if ho understood me, 
as I learned next day, when ho reached Harrow 
ion reported that he had met a man in a newlj- 
mvented carnage which had run away with him 1 Failing 

^ b^ging my undesired journey to an end, 
tw arose the thonght of to atop the Lck myaett 

L™ T to steady a 

It aeainef tmet), and tried to press the end of 

^ I foood, horrerer, 

™ mnchthitlshonll 

Aftt ‘"’oHuig out. and gare up the attempt 

After bemg earned some two milea beyond the Harrow 
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StatioD I began rather to rejoice that the track wu 
going 00 ; for I remembered that at no great diatance 

in advance Tvau the Brent riding — a place, juat to the 
north of the Brent embantment, irhero a Ime of raila 
diverged from the main hno into a aide-cntting and mto 
which the track might eerily be pnihed inatead of paab- 
mg it back to Harrow I looked with Bata&ohon to 
this proapect entertaniing no doabt that the waggon 
woald come to reet in tune. By and by however it 
became dear that the truok woald not only reach thia 
Biding bat paasii and then came not a little alarm, for 
a mile or *o fttrther on wtj the level orofBmg at WiHee- 
den : Willcaden bemg at that time a village having no 
.atatiOD, and the level oroiflmg (where there la now a 
bndge) aerving merely to give oontinmty to a quiet lane. 
I knew that after the last tram had passed, the level 
oronmg-gate would be oloaed against the hne and that 
If the tmok wont on as it was going it would run fall 
tilt against the gate, and 1 shonld probably be thrown 
out and kOIed. However there was one savuig feet — 
the inclme of 1 in 830 down which the truck was rnshmg 
oame to an end some distance before 'WiUesden. I was 
soon made aware of tlm fact on reaching the Brent bndge j 
for the tmok then began to slacken speed, and dnRlIj 
oame to a stand in the mirldla of the embsTikmsnf- uiu - ng 
the Brent valley 

Here was I then, between 9 and 10 at nig^ with this 
truck &r away from ejuy station, andhavmg to provide for 
the safety of the hne next mommg I forthwith walked 
on to the level wlug at WiDeedan and arcrused the ttiati 
in charge. Ho came to the window of his bedroom and 
fastened soepbooHy for some time to my statement tJ mt 
ing it was an attempt to hoax bun. However on tolhng 
him that if a tram was thiuwu off m the monung ho would 
be lei^nrihle for the result, ho beheved, dreas^ fainwelf 
and came out, walked with me along the line to the place 
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where the truck was standing, and joined me m pushing 
it hack to the siting. But the adventure was not ended. 
It happened that the switch leading into this siding was 
a pecuhar one , and, not being aware of the pecuhanty, 
we ran the truck off the rails. Here seemed a still greater 
dilemma However, by our united efforts, helping our- 
selves with sleepers lymg at hand and using a cross-bar 
of the tiuck as a level, we finally heaved the truck on to 
the rails agam, and, pushing it mto the siding, blocked it 
safely I then made the best of my way to the fann- 
house at Wembly in which I was staying • amvmg there 
between 12 and 1 o'clock in the morning Of comse 
the mcident was not kept a secret by those who weie 
witnesses, and, as may be imagmed, caused a good deal 
of laughter at my expense. 


Sometbing much more important to me, though less 
amusmg to the reader, soon after happened. A letter to 
my father dated Wembly, August 23, runs thus 


“ I have got capital news for you and I have no doubt that you will 
rejoice with me in my improved prospects Mr Fox has just made 
me an offer to go on to the Gloucester and BirrmTigham Eailway at a 
salary of ^120 yearly, and says he has htUe doubt but I should soon 
be raised to ;£200 per anmrm The situation at first would be one of 
a draughtsman, and if found competent I should be raised to a sub- 
assistant engmeership As an additional encouragement, and a very 
flattering compliment to me, Mr Fox pointed out the instance of 
Conder [a pupil of his whfle he was at Watford] who has been some 
time holdmg a situation of £200 a year [on the Birmingham and 
Gloucester] * although,’ Mr Fox said, ‘ he has not got his wits about 
him nearly as much as yon have.’ I also hear very pleasing accounts 
of Captain Moorsom, the head Engmeer of the railway, whom I shall 
be under Mr Fox says he is one of the mcest men that he knows , a 
^11 ^ benevolent, good-hearted man. Before I heard 

\ *ij^ particulars 1 was very much mchned to refuse it, because I 
should so much have preferred to remam with Mr Fox , but as he 
Mid, the number of officers employed on the railway wiU be gradually 
iminiR ng, and my present situation would most likely not last long 

niTTinoi- ^ busy at the Harrow-Boad bridge and have had 
almost the entire management of the slips. Mr Eastted [the con- 
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limrtot] hM been from bem* bpiH/ tU tbt Ibae, nn4 win* l» bii 
been ber# b* Im Dol Uilerfnrd will CMt AH tb« iUpn ir« now nrj 
ntulj enrfi 1 hiTt liil nboot 80 ntoo coder for tlj L^tt mooUk 
It waa Bgrired era all hnoda Uiat the offer wn* one to bo 
flcoopted^ and arrongcincntB ttcto prcflentlj made for my 
depart ora 

To complete the nanafaTo 1 ought to namo mj* last 
piece of work before Iconng London. A letter to my 
fotber tbn* deaerfboe It — 

*llr Fox lu Uteljr been »rpo{ol«d eoDtoliCnj; n^eer to ib« 
Grrarwkh Jltflnj ; Hjuris bip^tcniDg to b* my trewetl at tb« 
Hums, I loi] to mak* i ni re j * of Ibt thrw aUtl«a befon I e*ai« away 
I bait twt four dayi to do tba lut two (a and euka Ibt plana aa wetl^ 
ao jOQ may imajtiM that 1 bad not noeb *par« U»« 

I^ODo of Iho mflway* from the South end Eaat weiti then 
ejiiting That which bai now become a channel mto 
which pom vanom largo etrcamB of traillo, wna then 
nothing but on isolated fow mfle* of Imc, oridcntly in 
n Ycry improeperouB condition, with scanty and mean 
rolling atocJc, and fcnninl not much larger than tho oxnrt- 
mg atationa at Deptford and Spa Boad. Enlorgomcnta or 
improYements wero to bo made under Mr Foxa irnper 
Tunon, 

After fin bmg the plans of these stntloni and handing 
them to Mr Fox, I bade good-bye to him and to my oom* 
panloua in tho offloo at Camden Town, and left London 
for 'WoTceator on tho 24th September 1858, 
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1838 10 Mr 18—20. 

Majjt of those bom •within the past geneiation are nn- 
a'ware of the fact that our great railways begau as com- 
paratively small ones, and have grown to their present 
sizes by snccessive extensions and still more by successive 
amalgamations The rail'way on to the engineenng staff 
of which I passed towards the end of September, 1838, at 
that time Imo'wn as the Birmingham, and Gloucester Rail- 
way, was one of these relatively small hnes, subsequently 
lost by fusion -with a vast system of hnes. The hlidland 
Railway, which at first ran only from Rugby to Leicester 
and thence to b! ottmgham and Derby, began m the Forties, 
to mcorporate other hues , first of all the North Midland, 
then the Birmingham and Derby, and soon after \v'ar(is 
this same Birmingham and Gloucester, which now forms a 
very small component Dunng its construction no one 
connected with it supposed that it would thus lose its 
individuahty 

Our engmeermg offices were at Woicester, in a house 
which no longer exists It was pulled down years ago "to 
make room for a hne of railway to Malvern, which crosses 
Foregate Street over the site it occupied The second 
stage of my engmeermg career, there commenced, brought 
social surroundings of a previously unknown kmd. Un- 
like the pupils of Mr. Charles Fox, qmet youths, care- 
fully brought up (two of them being sons of dissentmg 
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mmlotora) the jmuor memben of the Birminghajn and 
Glonoester ttaff belonged Imrgolj’ to the rnling claBsea, 
and had oorresponding notioni and habita. Onr ohief 
engineer Capt, lloonom, having been a mihUiy man and 
having aa hia two resident engmeera (for the Btrnunghani 
diTiaion and the Qlonoeater diviaion) mUitary men alio — 
Royal Engmeera — thowed hw leenlngs, or peorhapi chiefly 
his fnendabipe, by gathering together os sob-engineen 
and draughtsmen, yonng fellowB whose connexions were 
in mo*t oases mOitary or navah There were, how 
ever some of other olaases one the son of a clergyman 
and himself a Hambridge graduate, Mr G D Bnhopp, 
who eventually was for a tune the locomotive ongmeor of 
the line, and afterwards improver of the diso-engine j 
another Mr 0, E. Bernard, brought np as an arohitect, 
who eventually settled at Gardifif a thud, Mr EL Hem- 
man, who, m later years, became engineer to the Bank of 
England ; and others whose subsequent oareen 1 need 
not specify or know nothmg about. 

The Bupenntendenoe was not ngid, and the TnftVmg 
of designs was interspersed, now with ston^ not of on 
improving kind, now with glanoea down on the paasers 
by especudly the females, and reeultmg remarks there 
bemg also a oontmnoni aooompsTiiment of whisthng snd 
smgmg chiefly of sentimentsl ballads. As may be sup- 
posed, the code of morals (usmg the word in that absnrtfly 
restnoted sense now oommonly given to it) was not very 
high. It IB an nnfortnnate oonooimtant of the engineering 
profeaslon that it habitually oames young men away fro m 
those surroundingB of family snd friends and neighbours 
which normally serve as ourbs, and places them among 
strangers whose opnuons and cnfacnsms Hxannse over 
them little or no influenoe. It is with them as with 
medical students, who, sirnflnjiy free from the restramts 
of home, and not put under such restraints u young 
msn at Oxford and Cambridge are sui^eot to, show the 
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effects in randomness of living — to use tho mildest 
expression 

Not nnf) eqnently tlie beliavionr of our companions -was 
matter of remark between myself and a steady member 
of the staff, with whom I became intimate , and wo used 
to agree that it was impossible they should come to any 
good. We were wiong, however. Sundry of them, 
whose after-careers I have Imovni, have turned out very 
respectable men — one especially, who, during many years, 
has been exemplary m all relations, domestic and social ; 
and who, though m those early days without any thought 
beyond selfish pleasures, has, dunng a long mature life, 
been a man of high aspirations as woU as model conduct 
Let me add that, strangely enough, this change m him has 
been the concomitant of a change from the so-called 
oiihodox views m which he was brought up, to the so- 
called heteiodox views which he has held during these 
forty odd yeais. 


“And who are the two in the brown coats?” This 
question was put to one of our staff at a W^orcester ball, 
by the daughter of a physician hvmg opposite to our 
office, who daily saw the gomgs and comings of those 
engaged m it, and doubtless made criticisms upon them as 
they did upon her and her sistei 

The question leferred to my fiiend G- B, W Jackson 
(already mdirectly referred to above) and myself, who 
both happened to wear frock coats of brown cloth a 
colour at that time not uncommonly worn. A question 
from my father concerning him brought out the foUowmg 
descnption — 


Jackson is about 24 years old He was educated chiefly m Germany 
and was articled to Mr W ishaw, civil engineer Heliad been, some years 
m busmeas for himself before he came here. He is a Mioravmn and very 
^dy , not very quick of comprehension. He has great perseverance- 
He kuomno more of classics than I do , is very fond of landscape paint- 
mgwhichhe has practi^dagood deal whilst travelhng on tho Contment, 
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•T'-lIilifrtJlnynttrrr'XiyaBloU. Ttm U JnaU* tf fnrtiai 

Un I 

m tb<* ctmiTO of 183*^ mj fnlljn' rvitcd mr he 
fonnol B very loph ojniifcm of him, M wiinwn ■ jiaoago 
in a rnl^oqnmt letter to mo*— 

• I !i*t* thfrDcbt it Dot onirVrlj ILaI jtot Dot 
JwVms mj lad Knutt^f todo vilti m ^fwllrp It f«i Ipfrorr 
DHbt [n Dj (iSjciA] I UlkT» li K) W LU prlodii to da * 

good turn »btfrTfT L* cw. 1 jrw* »flJ nlUrtt hi< lr>rtni»Wp. 
I »iil» ywi raw U* lutoTv M I da. AcroiU'Ci jcromll to jeor 
brarl to bia i u rlda* IrotW 

Ho TTfli the «m of Dr JoeWon, ftt ihnt timo forolpn 
secretary to tho Hihlo Society Of wmiowlut nngmmly 
Imild, and %nlli on Intc!I<*cl tnechawcaJly TTccptiTo Lot 
without mneh thinlcing power my fnend wo* rxtrtracly 
conaacoliona — one whooo fodm of rcctiludo wao roch that 
ho might ho tnutod wjtliont hmit to do tho nght thing 

jthont bnut, did I ray? W elh perhapa I ahonld make a 
qnahficalion and ray that in all ritaplo mnltcra ho might 
ho implicitly trotted For I remember onco obaerring 
in him bow needTal an analytical Intelhgenco ia in 
cafTw where a qawrtlon of nght and i ju g ia raiaed ont 
of tlio daily routine Tho moral aenlimcnla, howoror 
atrong they may bo, and howercr rightly they may guldo 
in tho ordinary rolationa of life, need enlightenment whero 
tho problema are complex. 

In one rcapoct hi* oompanlonahlp waa, perhapa, not to 
doeinible. Atsodation with a man whoto intelleotnal 
powert were aboro my own would hare boon moro 
advontngcona. Tho effect of onr interconrto wat to 
onconnige rather than to re p reaa, tho cntlcol and eolf 
titorlmg tendency in mo, already tniScienUy pronotmood. 

Ahen m onltore, ideas, sentimonta, uid aims, from 
moot of tho young mon with whom thla now ongngo- 
mont brought mo in oontaoi, thoy rogardod mo aa an 
oddi^ ConatltabonalJy wanting in rotioence, I never 
conceaJed my diaacnt from their opinion* and feeling* 
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whenever I felt it This tendency to pass adverse judg- 
ments was soon observed and commented nporu “ He is a 
queer fellow , he’s always findiug fault with somethmg or 
othei,” was the hmd of remark made m my presence. 
The criticisms I so unwisely made were commonly not 
without good cause Most of these junior members of the 
staff, engaged m making plans under direction, were 
without engmeermg faculty, and had no mterest m their 
Work beyond that of cairymg out orders as best they 
might. Having but rudimentary knowledge of mathe- 
matics and none of mechanics, they were mcapable of 
giving any scientific reasons for what they did, and 
hence there continually arose occasions for commenting on 
things that were Aviong 

How httle the thought of pohcy deterred me from dis- 
playmg this constitutional habit, may be judged from two 
mstances which occuned Happening to glance at some 
plans which were bemg finished by one of these com- 
pamons, I observed a shadow mcoirectly projected. My 
remark upon it was met by the reply that it must be 
right, smce he had been shown how to project the 
shadow by the resident engmeer, Mr. Hughes Prudence 
would have dictated silence, but yielding to a dictum, 
however authoritative, which I beheved to be wrong, was 
not m my nature. To prove that I was nght I made a 
model in cardboard of the structure represented, and, by 
usmg an artificial hght, proved experimentally that the 
shadow would take the form I alleged. Of course this 
conduct, coming to the ears of my superior ofiScer, was 
not to my advantage Still more absurd, from a pru- 
dential pomt of view, was another criticism of mine upon 
a proposed system of laymg the lails — ^five feet bearmgs 
between the chans, with mtermediate “saddles,” ns they 
Were called, yielding vertical support but no lateral 
support Led by experience gamed on the London and 
Birmingham, I perceived that this arrangement, suggested 
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by Mr Hngbefl and adopted bjr Cnptam lloomomf Tronld 
not aartror — that the lateral oacHlatioiia of the angmea 
would oanae bnlgmg m the intarnds between the oham 
In due tnno thia prophecy proved to be well founded but 
the ntteianoe of it by a young fellow of eighteen nnphed 
an oSenaive dimoopoct for thoee above hiuL 

Of oourae the traita of character thui iUuatrated, did not 
conduce to friandibip with thoae around. After a tone, 
however the unfavourable impreanona at fiiat produced 
wore off It waa diBoovered that withm the pnckly husk 
the kernel waa not quite eo hatah as waa auppoeed. 
Eventually amicahle relatioui were eatabhahed, and our 
mterooune booanae harmonioua. 

Aa compared with mo*l Uvea, the Uvea led by the junior 
membera of the B and G ataff were not trying or un 
plfiAmnt. Our oflBce houra were from 9 to 6 with an 
interval of an hour in the middle of the day and we had, 
what waa at that time qmte an exceptional thing, the 
Saturday afternoon to ourielvee. 

Tha Idaaro half-day waa, when the weather permitted, 
often utilixed for exounbna, Somebmee my friend Jack 
aon and I walked out to the line, the nearoat pomt of 
■whinh Spetchley waa gome four mQea from Woroeatcr 
to mepeot the work going on- Ehiring the aummer of 1889 
wo betook ouraelvea to boatmg on the Severn ; now and 
then going aa far up aa a place which wu named Holt 
Fleet. Other membera of the ataff \rme ocoaaionally 
our oompaniona, and, aa we were young and mhigh^mta, 
theae aftemcona were eapemally eryoyahle. At other 
tames we took rambles in seeroh of the pictnreeque not 
on Saturdayi only, but oocaaionally on Sundays one 
Sunday I remember being devoted to an expedition up 
the valley of the Teme for some nme or ten milee. And 
onoe I took a Sunday a aohtary walk over to Malvern, 
aaoendod the ** Woroesterihiro Beeoon,” kept along the 

10 
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top of the range of hills to the far end, and, descending 
the “ Herefordshire Beacon,” returned to W'oicester 
Save these Saturday-afteinoon excursions and summer- 
evenmg ivalks into the countiy ivith Jackson, not many 
positive pleasures vaned my hfe durmg this penod , for, 
not associatmg vatli otRer members of the staff, I did not 
share those conviviahties "ivkich they provided foi them- 
selves How my leisure time was passed I do not distinctly 
remember My impression is that though I bought 
Weale’s book on bndges with the mtention to master 
its contents, and though I took up other hues of eugm- 
eermg study, yet comparatively httle senous woik was 
done Nor did readmg of a non-professional kind occupy 
much space , save, mdeed, novel-reading, of which there 
was a good deal 


Nevertheless it seems from my letters that theie were 
commonly subjects of inquiry befoie me Always I was 
more ongmative than receptive Occupation with other 
people s thoughts was so much less interesting than 
occupation with my own Correspondence shows that 
this was the case dunng these times at W^oicester as 
during both eaihei and later times !My taste for 
mathematics, or rather for geometiy, is habitually shown 
Bomethmg like half of the space m letters being occupied 
m er with questions propounded oi with questions solved 
y way of showmg the ordinaiy mental activities dunng 
s period I cannot do better than string together a senes 
of ^tracts Under date November 10, 1838, after being 
at Worcester some six or seven weeks, I wiote — ; 

of Btad V ^ ^ regular system 

Id etrnf , I begmnmg to fed the 

tmued atmlifyin ^“Pbne, both as regards the capabihty of con- 
Wetnd I the pLmt. I 

contained m the^ ^ snccess in the solution of problems, chiefly those 

first 11 of those in the'^thul^^ 
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And lljcro follow wroo Uiit*o pagt« nf drfflon^trallonJi. 
In s letter ©r DcctmWr 5 occtmi llio pa wpo — *• I 
Ibonght ] wcrold try a qae^ion in ^rcchantn tho other 
flaj and io pet tnvuelf tho folloTring problem'* — on© coo 
ceming tho pnBmro ©xcrd^eil bj tJio (op of a ladder 
against a wall when a man of o PpeaSed weight waa 
■tondjDg at a ipedfied point on it 

A letter of December 81 contains “a method of draw 
ing tho enrro made hy nuroflmg tho obliqoo section of a 
cylinder ■* and al<o ptrao demgna for bndgea of umplo 
kinda. On Jannary IP pome pnesgrapha were filled 
in deiCTibing a way of projecting phidotra with Dliulra 
tiomj and then fdlowa tho paaxngo — 

*I luT* tecen# qoJ(« H1« and rtapiH Utetj I eipect I un l>n;la 
nlo^ lo fill oat a IJtUt and itat all iba roerptei art dlrrrtwl to ImlHy 
ilrrtUijTnjtnL 1 do not Twtllfrt ital jtro • b>« jvar oj’lnkin -wldljl 
I ns In Dtrly Bpea emtef thtipetUcmt I a>1cnl joQ. Tovbsttitent 
isltaiprdi^t to forrt tbe tnlj^ aj^iliiit lb* laeUnstlooT 1 tbooUl 
lAs to borvbit Qj md TLoduj aa^ opoa Ibis LncL It ttiou to 
ma to L« ralbar Impcrrlut to bo alia to dittlnfoUb Latveca Idlrons 
and omtsl dtbUItjr 

A Tcry ddrcTont mbject occnplea apaco in a letter ol 
&Iarch 10 — 

^ I ba a not eoma to any duUact coodasloQ vbj iba nsrth sbonU 
£j 11 to tba Bon in U*s tKu a qasrUr of a jrar Tba olaLscU in Iba 
way of calmUtloo is tba Incraasaof attractloQ aa wall as tbaauski ted 
Tolodty and bow to comUna tba two ratios h tbo qaetllos. FVckd 
yoor mannof of potting tba cast 1 sboold ba l«d to aoppoaa that tbera 
U aooa aimpla and eoadmlTa rtaaon for {L Many of tba tbioga whlcb 
fonoarly n^ to appear rny aimpla now appear cctnplkaled on 
acooont of tba many roH tAfal dreatnst 'wm I used to orrrtoi^ 

Uqw bobitnal wtui this BpocnlillTO thinking wtu well 
ahown in tbo anbeeqnent July My father then p&ld mo u 
TiKt of aomothlng like ft fortnight, on h« woy to South 
Wftlc*, whoro ho trai going to *pond part of hit mid 
»mnmer racation. The period woi oridently ulllire<l fop 
•montdlo duKtaeiono, ao witneaa thii extract from a letter 
written by him to my mother at tho time j — 


10 
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*‘l iDelieve I must leave Worcester in my ovm defence for Herbert 
provides me with problems of bo interesting a kind both to himself 
and to me that I find it difficult to relax entirely from mental pursuits 
and allow my mmd to run wild,” 

Doubtlefis hip presence acted as a stimulus, and theie 
resulted even more speculation than usual 

A paragraph having some significance of another Innd 
was written in August, 1839 * 

” You will be glad to hear that I have bad an addition of £1B to my 
salary, ■making on the whole £135 I have been given to tinder- 

stflTid that Mr Hughes’ letter of recommendation to the Directors was 
highly flattering, and he evidently expected that I should have had a 
greater addition than was granted. However, I am quite satisfied as 
it la” 

3 

A letter of October 9, 1839, yields a quotable passage — 

‘‘ I have ]ust returned from a journey to Stourbridge, near Birming- 
ham, where I have been staying for a few days on Company’s busmess 
I went to see after some points and crossmgs which you heard me 
mention aa chiefly m my hands, and to give some directions and 
information concerning them ” 

Some sentences worth repioducing bear the date No- 
vember 18, 1839 — 

I have been occupying my leisure lately m investigating transverse 
s^ngth m all its forms Several theories have suggested themselves, 
but I We not succeeded m coming to any very satisfactory issue 
I have had some very interesting work lately The designing is 
left in a much greater degree to myself than heretofore, and I can 
generally manage to persuade Mr Hughes to agree to my plans,” 

The mental excursiveness exemplified during previous 
years is thus variously exemplified afresh. 


This mental excnrsiveueBS occasionally had useful 
r^ts Some of the passages which are quoted below, 
showmg this, axe of earlier dates than some of those 
given above hut they axe here separated as being m- 
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ttor ^rn UV* taj lotmrt fo, * ral J<<t milch I da tvot im«t r»Ub«! 
aaJ wbro I da atthljr tojthJci; it Li ^rraTI/ vilh th* to imdrr 
»U»J Urt friwiplr*. AO I it prcKTil know f f pkrw uxbr*, izwi tto 
cKthnd I biTradofOcd (ndnwinic tlirm« IT* rd^tnL Tb^ onlj" thinj; 
I uHLjIwt to bar* Uh rJ frots Mr F«Xf b bb dcfialUoa of i 
•l^ril flinc. 

Tbcro prcfratlj followed a new plan of projecting tho 
Fpiml conricfl in bndgrt of thin kinj f and this plan I aet 
fortli in an articlo coalrTlmlod io Tht Cm/ Efyjxn^rr and 
ArOxdtdCa Jrumat for Jlay 183 ’ It in rtprodacetl in 
Appendix A not bccatwo it haa anj fnlcreit for tho 
general reader Lot beennao it was mj Crrt pohlUhcd 
way Fare the two letter* beforo mentioned which a 
wnltcn when a boy of 6fte< n* 

Doring the Utter part of 1639 tho preparation of plan* 
for crossing* and ndjnga at Tonotia alation* was pnt in o 
ray bonds. A donco for Faring tronUo wai ono of the 
consequence*. Correa of yery Urge radios Lad to bo 
drawn j aniC finding a beatn-compara of adeqnato length 
diiri rolt to manage 1 bctboaglit mo of on inulrnmcntal 
application of the georaetnenl truth that angle* in tho 
ftamo icgnicnt of a circle ore equal to ono another An 
obyions irapheation is that if on angle bo made ngid, end 
its arms bo obliged to moro Ihrongh tho two points 
termlnatmg the segmenC the apex of the anglo nrost 
desenhe a drcle. In pnnmnnce of thU idea I had tnado 
an instrument hinged hko a foot rule hut copablo of 
haring ila hinge aorowed light in any position, and carry 
ing a pen or penefl. Two noodle* thruit into tlio paper 
at the desired points, being pressed against by tho arms of 
tho uuri.nnn.cat, as it was mored from, tide to rile. Us. pen 
or pencil described tho arc of a drcle When abont to 
publish a description of this apphanoo I dneorered that it 
had been already donsod, and was known os Mioholsons 
Cydogrnph. 

A letter of March P 1840 contains tho paragraph j — 

I have got an improvement In the apporataa for ^ving 
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and lecemng the mail-bags from railway trains;’* and 
m the next letter are sketches and descnptions Someone 
had been sent on to the London and Bmninghara Railway 
to make drawings of an apphance of this kind, which was 
there m use, designed by Mi Dockray Perception of its 
needless complexity led me to devise a simpler one, of 
which I had a woiking model made It was the same as 
that which is now eveiy where in use. Doubtless it was 
re-devised by someone else. 

With the above extracts may be joined one winch shows 
that the speculative tendency was occasionally qualified 
by the expenraentaL It is from a letter dated March 4, 
1840 — 

“I have been modelling a little in pipe-day smce I came from Derby 
[where I had been at Chnstmas] I have finished one ornament com- 
posed of leaves of somewhat after the manner of the decoration in the 
old Gothic chnrches, and I have taken a cast in plaster of Pans Not 
that it was worthy of such an honour, but merely for the sake of prac- 
JS’Ckson and I are proceeding vigorously with our 
chenucal experiments We devote two evenings m the week to 
^Tupi^tions, besides thinking-over the phenomena between times. 
We had three other members when first the idea was started, but they 
nave all dropped off** 

MuiTay, the lecturer on Chemistiy, had recently been 
at Worcester, and a letter shows that I, and probably 
also Jackson, had attended one of his lectures This led 
to the making of the expenments above named They 
were earned on m an attio over the office * subsenp- 

ons from some half-dozen having sufficed to purchase 
apparatus. 


My father’s letters Written during this penod from time 
me c ed my attention to rehgious questions and 
appea e to rehgious feehngs — seeking for some response 
’^©member they met with none, simply from 

him ^ 1 , anything which would be satisfactory to 
5 'witnoxit boing iTipincBro 

liad tins state of mind, unlike that general 
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thrcragliout cror family anaenf There were, probably 
•evaral catuea. In childhood the learmng of hymn«, 
olwajB, m oemmon with other lOte-Ieanimg, diojgroeable 
to me, did not tend to beget any sympathy with the ideas 
they oontamed ; and the domeotio rehgiotiB ohserranoes 
on Sunday eveningi, added to those of the day Instead of 
tending to foater the feeling usually looked for did the 
revene. As already mdicated m Part II, my father had, 
partly no doubt by nature and partly os a result of ezpen 
euoe, a repugnanoe to pneetly role and pnestly cere- 
mnniea. Thu repugnanoe I ■ympathised with i my 
nature being, indeed, still more than his perhaps, arerie 
to eooleaiflstimsTn Most likely the avomctn oonsprred with 
other causes to ahenate me &om ordinary forms of religious 
woTuhip 

Memory does not tell me the extent of my dirergenoe 
from current beheis. There had not taken place any pro- 
nounced rejeotaon of them, but they were slowly loamg 
their holi Their hold had, mdeed, never been very 
decided the creed of Chnstendom" bemg evidently 
aliAn to my nature, both emotional and intelleotuaL To 
many and apparently to most, rehgious worship yields a 
species of pleasure. To me it never did so j unless, 
mdeed, 1 oouut as moh the emotiou produced by saored 
muBio, A sense of oombmed grandeur and sweetneM 
Qxoited by an anthem, with organ and cathedral arehi- 
teoture to suggest the idea of power was then, and always 
has been, strong m me — as strong probably as m most — 
stronger than m many But the expre^nnm of adoration 
of a personal being, tiie utteianoe of laudationa, and the 
hnmhle profpwnnni of ohedienoe, never found m me any 
echoes. Henoe, when left to myseHi as at Worcester and 
previouily m London, I spent my Sundays eithar in read 
mg or m country walks. 

In those days there was not any decided oonvictian 
about the propriety or impropnoty of this oomse, Cnti- 
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cism had not yet shown me how astonishing is the supposi- 
tion that the Cause fiom which have arisen thii’ty milhons 
of Suns with their attendant planets, took the foimi of a 
man, and made a hargam with Abraham to give him 
territory m return foi allegiance I had not at that time 
lepudiated the notion of a deity who is pleased with the 
smgmg of his praises, and angry with the infinitesimal 
bemgs he has made when tliey fail to tell him perpetually 
of hia greatness It had not become mamfest to me how 
absolutely and immeasurably unjust it would be that for 
Adam’s disobedience (which might have caused a harsh 
man to discharge his servant), all Adam’s guiltlesB 
descendants should be damned, with the exception of a 
lelatively few who accepted the “ plan of salvation,” 
which the immense majoiity nevei heaid o£ Nor had 1 
in those days perceived the astounding nature of the 
creed which offers for profoundest worship, a being 
who calmly looks on while myriads of his creatines are 
Buffeiing eternal toiments But, though no definite pro- 
positions of thiH Innd had arisen in me, it is probable that 
the dim consciousness out of which they eventually 
emeiged, produced ahenation horn the established behefs 
and observances 


There was, I beheve, a farther reason one more 
yecial to myself than are those winch usually operate 
An anecdote contained m the account of my early life 
at Hinton, shows how deeply rooted was the conscious- 
ness 0 pliyBical oausation. It seems as ihougii I Imew 
necessity of equivalence between cause 
^ perceived, "without teaching, the impossibihty 

1 ^ appropnate to it, and the 

r mty that an effect, relevant m Irmd and m quantity 
0 a came, must m eveiy case be produced. The aoquisi- 
faon of scientific knowledge, especially physical, had 

had tendency thus 8ho^vn, and 

had practically excluded the oidmaiy idea of the super- 
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DetnraL A breach m the coarse of cansotion had come 
to be, if not an impofisible thought, jet a thought never 
entertained. Necessarily therefore;, the current mreed 
become more and more alien to the set of oonvictaons 
gradually formed in me, and Blorrly dropped away nn- 
awarea. When the change took place it u impoaaibie to 
say for it waa a ohange having no marked stages. All 
■which now seems dear is that It bad been unobtrusively 
going on dnring my stay at Woroester 

Oapt. MooTBom ■waj a man of kindly nature, and felt 
imioh mterest m the “welfares of those "who ■were suh- 
orHm to to him. One of his Tvays of showing thin is 
imphed m the followmg pasaage from a letter to my father 
dated December 2, 1838 — 

forgot to mentioD to Jtn In my former leUsn thit w« hare a 
chib, oootittlng of all the tndlrldiiala baloogin^ to ths engineeitii^ 
dapsrtmect of tha raHwaj Wa meet and din together at CapL 
Moonom'a erarj two mocths, and In the wrenlng, anbjeota ooDneeted 
with tha tallway aTvl prerlooily flxad opon are dli.iitw^ ete ij fndi- 
Tldoal h«ing allowed to make ohwrr* “We ham a ehib-onifcinn 

which, by the way I waa forcad to getimther against my wHL 

Very soon I took a share m the prooeedmgs by lesrirng 
a paper on the setting-out of curves, with designs for an 
instrument ipeciiilly adapted for the purpose. StfU-extant 
diagrams show that my method was bad- Instead of bemg 
one whioh oontmnslly divided and sub-divided the efrects 
of inexact ohsarvations, it was one whioh oontinualiy 
mnlbphed suoh effects. A letter ■wntten home on May 
1839 says* — 

I am Imt aboet to a •arvw. a aeilaa erf axperfmeiita open kyanlnd 
timber to lain tta atmigth as eoenpared with that erf the wood in 
its iMtml stata. was d^^agitod to me at onr last at 

CapL kdbonom'a. 

Then, h propoi of this same matter there ooonri m a 
letter dated August, the paimge "which followi — 

“ I mads my Ant at a ■j/OOsh at oor Ust d<mi*r at tbs G^>- 
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tain'fl which occurred a fortnight eince Wc had ann.gcd that our 
report upon hyanized timber [Biehopp had been joined with 
ha^ebeen postponed till tho next meeting, and conRoquentl) I ^ ent 
quite unprepared , but Ending that it was expected that I 
something I made a few observations and waa gradually drawn into Oio 
subject and much to my astonishment without feeling an) nen ounnexa. 

No results of auy moment came out of tho mquiry. 
No appreciable difference -svas foimd between tbo slrengt 
of wood wbicb bad been subjected to tho action of bi- 
oblonde of mercury and that which bad not. 


Any one who, on a certain morning toi\ard8 the close 
of January, 1840, happened to bo on tbo bndgo ^tbich 
spans the Severn at Worcoster, would liavo been much 
smpnsed bad ho looked over the parapet. In mid-strcam, 
just below the centre arch, was a boat containing a man 
evidently charged to manage it Attached to ono of the 
thwaits next to the bow, was a ropo-laddei. The upper 
end of this rope-ladder was fastened to the balustrade of 
the bridge , and, chmbmg up the ladder, was to be seen a 
young fellow of sometbmg like twenty’’, who appeared to 
be m a somewhat precanous position What tbo meaning 
of the proceeding might be, a passing spectator would 
have been pu77led to say 

The young man, as -will probably bo mferred, was 
myself, and that I did not come to grief is astonishing. 
Foi, on the one hand, had the ladder been much mclmed 
it would have twisted ro’und and left me hanging to its 
under side , while, on the other hand, in proportion as its 
position approached ’the vertical, the stram exerted upon 
it by the boat held m a tolerably S’wift stieam, jomed’with 
the stram of my weight, seemed very bkely to cause 
breakage I bad, however, taken care to tost the ladder 
well before tiffing it. Its strength proved adeq^uate, and I 
succeeded m my aim 

But what was I domg m. so strange a position? will 
still be the q^uestion The explanation is contamed in 
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the following pamgniph wnllcn to m;p on Jnnn 

1117 18 • — 

“Tot »{n rTn>rujli«f car brWct orrr the Scrrro it Worrwtrr I 
biT« lo-dij bwn dfpotrf by Cipt. Uuonom to Uki lb* rctpildu 
dhomlooi for nukin;; 1 dnviBp of ItdaHo;;U}tcoarMof tbv rarolnc 
wok. It Komi that H U la eontomplatko by tbi TVoftooi to lacrrut 
th« vldUi of tbf loUcv isd I ua to Mlit Cijit. rjia la tnikb^ 
in Konotalcal dfvlp) for 10 dotop 

Uero octnirred a teniplnlion to independent thloHog 
and a« tarnal, the temptalion wan not rrwtod. Tbero 
WM, moreover Iho mail Uclt of retlcenco— a lack whfcli, 
bad mj aopenor not boon tcjj good tempered, rronld 
probablj have been injnrlon^ to me. For whilo making 
drawioge for a widening of the bndgo in pumoanco of 
CapL Moonomi plan, I rngge^lcd a plan which appeared 
to mo bettor Ho wn* not at all oOonded by tny au^citjj 
and it waa agreed that botli plans should bo sent in 

And now them came a considerablo cliango in the 
course of my life entailing alike, difTerenoe in abode ond 
diflerenco in occupation. 

When I joined tho staff at Worcester the poet of engin 
ecring secretaiy to Caph lloorsom was filled by Mr 
F H. P Wethomll, a son of Cept. (afterwards Admiral) 
Wethorall. Either bocanse ho had no faculty for ongin 
eermg, or bocanso ho did not see how tho functions ho 
discharged nndor Cftpt Moorsom oonducod to professional 
edvanooment, ho rosignod tomehmo in 1889 Ho was 
foDowed by a mlhtary man, Capt. Whitty — a gentleman 
who many yeara after become ono of the Inspectors of 
Prisons. Htv totv preseDlly ^ diasatiafled with tbs 
pfospeols afforded by his position When, early in 1810 
ho loft, one of onr staff at Woroester was askod by Capt 
Mooisom to undertake aeoxotanal dates, and did so for a 
tamo; but, like his predocoesors, hemtherdi ITrod the work 
or did not see his way to bencLflt by it Hence there re- 
aultod tho following letUr — 
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**Dkar Spencer, — Bishopp does not fancy rfotNgr Secretary in prefer 
ence to iron w'orL I therefore wish to offer the change of post for 
about a month or six weeks to you, and you will entirely use your own 
choice as to accepting it or not. If you come here it will be necessaiy 
to hve at or near Powick, and lodgings are now vacant near this house, 
and you will have a finger in the pie for all that goes on, although your 
attention will be mainly directed to correspondence • « 

Truly yours, 

“ 31st March, 1840 W S Moobsom ” 


I did not long hesitate to accept the post nndei the 
conditions named. A letter to my father, dated April 4, 
speaks of that day as the third of my initiation in secre- 
tarial work It goes on to say 

‘‘Hitherto I have walked over in the morning, dined with the 
Captain , and relumed after the conclusion of my duties 

I think I shall receive much benefit from the few weeks drudging 
I am to have, Already I have rubbed off a great deal of my dread of 
correspondence , and as to my willing I find that instead of as here- 
tofore having to urge my pen along with difficulty it now seems as 
though it were inclined to run away from mo 
‘‘Our chemical experiments (or as Eamkin the office-keeper caUed 
them our comv^l experiments) as you may suppose are knocked on the 
Head by my adjournment to Pile (Ramkm*s edition of Powick) The 

apparat^, however, are remaining to take the chance of their being 
resume oL” 


As its statements irnply, tins letter refers to a transi- 
tional peiiod of a few days — ^belonging neither wholly to 
my life at Worcester nor wholly to my life at Powick. 
u now aU that follows, nghtly comes into a new 
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Adoct Jljrw out nf Worcc+lrr cm tbf« war to 

Malreru ht-d Ibo lijllo nfiapj of Towict, Ja^l TThcro Om 
Kppnd to rwp ool of iho rallc^ of tlio river Tcrao ; 
and «>tto qoarlcr of ■ tnlle from tbf rPlif^o on the rwnp 
pTonnd rtjnild the htradT' Kmpf d ^ nd. wltJch wa# tbo rrri 

dcDce of oar eapinrrr fn-ohirC Capt MoonKim. notween 
thifl botwe and lodgings in the rillngx' mj life for aopio few 
inonthe waj» now to be The foUomng are exlracla 

from a letter dated 15lh April, 1610 

“I »m irJla^T « *»lmjnIoftj wtth mjr M •ecTtUry I I 
I WTTiU abo«l or Ua Him lo-d J rnJmin^ »«• two 

or Uirr* tlnM U>« dsoiUt aM nadrT dUipt UtUa taili'ni. Capt. 
>Io-/ijo»a 1 j tirtUes to4 rrry khwn/ (a rrrry mpert, it wooil hanllj 
to newriU* to tbow mcir* trirnUmtioo *nJ irffinl for my w U*rt itan 
hoUtleta^ 

•* ITo ba* [ot t!i own acmol) b<*rn »Jrl»[nfl to* to pnriU* trrttUaf; 
for ih* j'ujj od of makinx ttyofl/ f mfHar wilt lb« m«+ k*l of 
tta imlnmnit Mid baa rolimlrrrKj bk own Urat (wblcb baa Jort bron 
pal la ofdar) for ibe parpoao. 

♦* II# take* arery opportanJtj of pofoUag ent wbat b« tblnki may bo 
iwfaJ to ma aaJ tariU-i ma to co uw and aJt with ibem In lb* •miing 
wbmrrrr 1 fetl Indined to do*a Jlr*. Wooraod aJao act* la a reij 
anilaUe maanw opon rrrry occaaioo. 

• I aboold tny w U lik* to pay a UtU# attratloa to botany j bnt 
thefo Mn arreral iraaooa wbicfa milluia *;:alB*t (t at lb* pmmt ttnia — 
Irt, I bar* to drroU part of toy apara tta* to lb* pfaetico of laraHIng j 
Ind lb* Cai*taln rwomroeDd* me to atody geology | and, JrJ, I hac# 
ao many ImportMit book* that I am ana loo to ptorbaae vbtn I can 
iraxo money that I do notfrti Indlned to bay a work » TrrylrrebiTMjt 
to Um profcaalom I dooH mean to nr th^ 1 do not tbJak U worth 
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while to read Jussieu, but that it is only under present circumstancM 
I do not deem it advisable I am not so illiberal as to think any do- 

nartment of information unworthy of study 

»Iwas thinking the other day that I should like to make public some 
of my ideas upon the state of the world and religion, together ivilb a 
few remarks on education I think, however, that I may employ my 
tune better at present ” 


Meiely noting that tlio last paragraph, amusing as 
coming fiom a young fellow not quite twenty, Is at once 
illustrative of that self-confidence sho'w'n in so many other 
ways, and is cunously significant of thmgs to come, I 
return to the fiist part of the letter. As I as treated ivith 
gieat cordiality by the chief, my position was a pleasant 
one The amount of work was moderate; the leisure 
was available for country wallcs, and the spending of 
Sunday afternoons and evenings at King s End, afibided 
a social inteicourse which my life for some years had 
lacked A new expeiience should also be named the 
estahhshmg of lelations with a numbei of children, with 
whom I soon became a favourite, as is shown by letters 
received from them after I wont away 

Secietanal work was from time to time agreeably 
broken by journeys to different parts of the bno jonmeyB 
on which I accompamed Capt Moorsom in my official 
capacity Dnves in his gig, to Tewkesbury, Cheltenham, 
Gloucester, Bromsgrove, &c., vaned by occasional ex- 
peditions I made on bis behalf, to inspect, report, and 
transact matters of business, gave me many enjoyable 
relaxations 


Which was the best dictionary to buy, was an inquiry 
made m one of my letters to my father , and the mqmiy 
reminds me of the need there then appeared to be for the . 
use ot one 

I have often wondered how it happened that up to so 
late a period, my spelling contmued veiy defective 
Letteis written home from London and from Worcester 
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rsTpri tr** Itr (he ttnmntm< rrrm» (h^r <vinlam— tn'^t of 
thfta oWioo !t dne to hiadTrrVoce Ini hnr •nd iJ fr« 
trae uppaimtljr doo to i;:nmryce It i« cl»^ ir th»t I di I 
not trad my !< ttrni otct Wfore ^tfldmp tlicm, cJhrnn^e n 
pari of the <nu^ ninit Ii^to l>etn uoijrrd and 
coTToded; onJ that th^r were hMlntnaUr aotjl oJT cnTrA ! 
exempliGw mr r<mrUtolion»l idl rtHo Sow that, in 
mrch of on rxplanalioo rf the miilaVr# awTrihiU** tj» 
Igncminee I look hack upon mr «ntec<d nU, I rr«>^ho 
A MrfHdnjl C3n»e Ak khown In cailr cbipt<-T», mr 
odacktioo wa* In \ nl rcn* r Jiall drj^rro Impnwija So 
Ictflona bad bw-o pren to mo in I apb h prammar mr 
father banng oat of re^rd for mr healib, Inl rdK'te I 
•oTthlnp ITko prw uto j and limr-oall the trntmp whldi 
occompaniea pranunar loattnnp waa mi^'-ied* JJo, too 
tbo loop coflUnued clTorta made End at Deriir and 
aftcnrartla at IlmtoOf to pJn auroe knowlrvlpo ff 
Latin and Greek (wlitch were aceompanirj by prnrnmiir 
leamlnp otdy to tlrt mtiril of miftrnnp tbo drdm i n 
and part of Ibo conjnpnUnnt, and by a Iitilo eorr tranibi 
(Ion) were onaceompatnrtl by any of ibo tmial eicrt-Mr-t- 
Ilcnce, beyond njcb nmount of wnlinp ea mr imtlir- 
roatical cnllnre entaded, none wma neojed aare for letter* 
home Tbcre were indcoib a fuw ocea lonn on which mr 
aunt mado roo wnto from ibctallnn j bat tnrh dledpUno 
wna not carried to any extent So tlial it would, in fad 
bare been remaiVaUo bad I under kueb oircnnuitancea, 
learned to apcll cotrcctly 

I do not undondand how it Ijappcncd but my aenao of 
irapomnbnjty hanng been auiUcicntly nnruicd, fho defect 
became rclafiroiy incomrpicnotw, f diJ not tray a dfo- 
lionaiy nntil after my aeereUrial 'roik Lad ended ; and the 
oTidcnco abowa that tborowaaoorapamtiroly little need for 
one. or ooniBo audi errora aa bad prorionsly been caoacd 
by careleajmcM were now excluded] and an for the real, it 
aeema that there Lad been in me a durmout knowledge 
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wbich waB forfclicoming 'when fhe demand for it became 
imperative 

As far back as I can remember my fatbei bad made 
style a subject of study often amusing himself by taking 
up a book and makmg emendations on the margm , and 
new that a good opportunity occurred, be endeavoured 
to mterest me m the subject In a letter of bis ■written 
• the day befoie my 20tb birthday, be says* 

“ It la ■mtli composition as it is witli virtue and holiness, no person 
sees the beauty of it tall he begins to practise it I am glad indeed 
j that yonr eyes are beginning to open and to see'wbata great attainment 
it IS to be able to iviite freely and welL” 

Some cntiGisms which I bad made on a pamphlet 
recently published by my uncle Thomas, suggested this 
last lemark , but nothing ui the way of study came from 
this openmg of my eyes Not until, at the age of twenty- 
tbiee, when there occuired to me an idea respectmg force of 
expression, did the subject of style attract me But then, 
having a theory to work out, I foimd all relevant hooks 
became mteiestmg, and theie presently resulted an essay 

on the subject. Sequences of this kind were chaiactenstio 
of me. 

Let me remark, in passing, that no great lesults can he 
counted upon from the study of style One who is cleai- 
headed, and who throughout life has daily heard well- 
framed speech, is pretty certam to have a style which is 
lucid if nothing more , and in the absence of either of 
these antecedents, the study of style will do hut little 
The most to he expected is that maiked defects of ex- 
pression and of anangement may be rendered manifest in 
the comae of revision And, while not much can be done 
towards acbievmg correctness and clearness, still less can 

e done towards acquiring -vigour, pictuiesqueness, and 
variety. Innate powers alone can produce these. 

^ place of naii-ative some extracts from letters wiU best 
indicate the course of my life during Apiil and May — 
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ToobJi wwehftTeuj gcnnfitmn nim»d Ocpt. 

M wbo h, I voppoM, abotit to entor the profcHloti ander 

chkfa auptcta, and hb emiA) 7 ment u on Introdootlan to sogtneering 
to consijit In endonlng &a, &a. K that haring him mm 

iSatZ* (oa tlw Captain ooDa him) I ohall bar* a good poctiiin at th« vork 
faWwn off my h ™i 

* Friday loot KkW a ^jHidoo of oar enginMn’ meethig. In 

eonoeqaenCB of my flUi g tha berth of a6^J Urj I ww, moch to my 
mprlM, reqaeitad tha chief to take one end of the table, and there 
being betveen t w en ty and thirty present the vm do sineciire. 

*' Yeotcrdiy wu spent in on excnroinn on tha line. I started from 
thii vlth the Ghptnin in hb gig at 9 oJt. and oecompn ini him to 
BromogroTO, 'vhm after opemri g on honr or so in aTsmlnlng tha 
’woTkojOnd getting some lefr^numt, ve ported — hs prooceding onward 
to Birmingham and 1 occupy lug the remAlrwier of the day in wolkhig 
book along the lino. 

yon teei, ore pretty good proofa that the Captain has not 
faTTm off In hb kind treatmait. Ha b, in foot, tha best iped- 

mim of a perfect gentle n fliet I bars arer come near Mis. Moor 
mo, obo, Is quite u worthy of dmiraUon in her rondnet toaH aronnd 
her 1 opent the whole of Good Friday with thsm, and g the 
arerage iIdcs I bare been haw, 1 paos abent taro eronings in the weak 
at their htnse. 

*■ The affsir of the uu Bridge b now tinder consideratloti by the 
tna^en and the nsnlt wiH be known nait Tuesday The propoiitioa 
a^pou to hare been rery fiToorably irceircd from the oocotmt C^pt 
Moaraom fare of the uoevdlogi, and he Kyi that my design h to be 
adopted if they condnda to ootenta the impi ciuent So that yo« 
see be has not stopped short In hb dblntcnatad ootidoot on thb point. 
Then follow two pfiffe* of descnptioii and arpummit oon- 
cerning a plan 1 proposed for testing the qunlitioi of the 
■waters to bo employed for looomotivGB j the notion bomg 
that, instead of ascortaixung the omomit of impimty by 
analynB (the natnre of it being relabrely Tinrmportant) it 
might be nsoortamed by *“ that modifloatian of the hydro- 
meter called the oreomBter or deUcate moasnror “ In a 
letter of 4 th Hay is the folio wmg — 

*^1 bare just coeomsooed on ortlob on my theosy of kLu.PuJ beams 
There boa Jost bu.ui od a ray good o ppu r t un ity of bringing h forward 
os a crlfinism or oerlea of remorka on an articlfl in the lost number of 
the JonmoL 

“I Intend to make ooioa exporlmeob for my oam iaH*f ction and 
also for the larpooe of mnking emt a dear cote. 

a 
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A diary of eome days *well exhibits one of the interludes 
of ray life at Powick. A paitial opening of the line was 
about to take place 

Monday— HniTy scurry till 1 P M to get through business before 
starting— set off m the gig vnth Capt M to Eckington (15 miles 
from Po'Wick) , from thence to Cheltenham by one of the local tnal 
trams— slept at Cheltenliam Tuesday— To Eckmgton and back (24 

miles) by morning trial tram — ^Transacted secretanal work on return — 
walked on line to look at works — went to Tewkesbury (10 miles) from 
Cheltenham by railway to make arrangements for finding fnction of 
locomotive (In the afternoon we happened accidentally to have two 
engines going the same way on the two lines of rails, and a race was 
the consequence — went side by side at between 30 and 40 miles an 
honr for a mile or so, and shook hands from one train to the other) — 
slept at Tewkesbury Wednesday — Made some arrangements for 

experiments on loco — ^went to Cheltenham (10 miles) — took measure- 
ments of evaporating surface — ^went through sccretarj^s work — ^ran to 
and fro with engmes — returned to Tewkesbury and slept there, 
Thursday — Experiments on friction — ^walked to Bredon to meet trial 
tram— went from there to Cheltenham — accompanied Capt. M. to 
Gloucester in the gig — transacted correspondence, and looked over 

works at Gloucester — returned to Cheltenham — dined, and went down 
with evemng tnal tram to Eckmgton — ^returned to Cheltenham — 
diove Capt kL’s gig to Tewkesbury (horse ran away and went at a 
gallop for a mile and a half , took it quite coolly and let her go on till 
she v as tired) — slept at Tewkesbury Friday — Finished off expen- 

ments — Captain amved from Clieltenliam at 10 — ^by his request set to 
work to design an arrangement for taking a line of rails from station 
down to the qua} s on the nver side , propose to make alteration in the 
bed of the nver, &(x, to facihtate arrangements — ^returned with him in 
the gig to Powick and worked till 8 this evening to get matters 
straight” 

It was about this time, namely, the begmmng of June, 
that Capt, Moorsom displayed at once bis kind feebng and 
his good opinion of me by a lettei to my father Its 
expressions were snob as gave great pleasure to both of 
■Qs my father’s pleasure being especially shown m the 
of which he sent me a copy Capt !Moorsom’s 
lettei, however, is nowheie to be found It was, I doubt 
not, taken great care of , and, as sometimes happens m 
such cases, has disappeared. It is q[inte as well, however. 
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for had it been extant, I ihoold hare been m great donbt 
whether to qnote it or not to quote it 

Thoogh a little out of chronological order I may 
pcihnps better here than elaew h ore mclude an incident 
which ihortly afterwarde ocomied. It h indicated m the 
following letter I — 

“DauiBj-uuKM,~W{U joQ (Qwltli m« to tb« l>Mpda»l We ilull 
prohabljr go op Iran Cbeltenhun to Locdoa tbit eTtiihif end retam 
■o u to b« ben oc Wedneedaj momlo^ — bat 'W wtaj be detained tDI 
ThoiwUy 

“If ytra accede to ibk I wIU hare the gig mdj for yoa ben at 
B| J » , Eod JOQ can talui K it Into WorVter anl wo tHI itart tbeooo 
aboat IX| 

“Tmly jra, 

“ W B. Uooaaox. 

For the b^tohre exprcaaion of thui note, the reaaon 
wee that tina eipedilion to Deepdene waa a Acrs (Tauvrc. 
llj engagement ■with the Birmingham and Glouceetcr 
Railway of couTBe, did not molnde takmg part m any other 
work which Capt. Mooreoin engaged to do j and probably 
it was the consoioTOincas of thii which led him to aak mtbei 
than to order 

Wnhog to my father from Powiok, on 2nd July 1 
anid — 

" 1 bare narer nen any place I Hka to well ai tJifa add Deepdene. 
A ■week wooU hare paaaed rtrj pW«i Uy away In looking enrer tha 
bone and itrolUng aboot tbe groanda. I remained In tbe m nakn 
during my two daya* atay ■ed h»d oonaeqaantly plenty of opportimity 
of looking orer tbe coQe^om ut palnttuga and aoolptiire. 

Of the work which Capt Mooraom had undertaken to 
dealgn and inpennteiid for the owner of Ucopdene — at 
that time the ■weD knOTm H* T Hope, ILP,, author of 
— a part ■waa the building of an omaTnentnl 
•wooden bndge otot a lane which mna through the park. 
Of tine I had made the dmwmga, and whQe at Deepdene 
ataked out the foundationi. '\N hen at Dorkmg 50 yean 
after I made inqumea ooncemmg this bridge, but found 
that alteraboiiB m the gruimd* had cauaed removal of it 
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Some pages back reference is made fo certain pro- 
posed experiments m verification of a theoiy of trussed 
beams. A letter of June 6, however, descnbes something 
quite unlike a venfication. It runs ; 

“Last night I made the expenmenta on truBaed beams •which I men- 
tioned to you The results, however, have quite disconcerted me, and 
appear, as far as I can see, to throw my theory to the winds. Not 
that the strengths are different from what I had expected, for 1 have 
not yet had tune to see how they would agree "with my hypothesis, 
hut that the appearance of the fracture does not bear out the position 
I had assumed " 

Doubtless it was •well to have occasionally a positive 
disproof of my conclusions There needed no fostermg 
of self-confidence, but lather the reverse. 


This quotation and this comment fitly serve to intro- 
duce 'the fact that durmg these months there had been 
going on the usual speculative activity, ending noiv m 
theoretical and now m piactical lesults* the last being 

predommant Let me first name the purely theoretical 
ones 


It may be remembeied that an early chapter states 
that when seventeen I hit on a geometneal theorem oi 
some Interest This remained ivith me m the form of an 
empmcal truth, but durmg the la'tter paid; of my lesi- 
euce in Worcester, responding to a spur from my fathei, 
made a demonstiation of it , and, now that it had i cached 
this developed form, it was published in The Civil BngiTUCT 
and Archvtecfs Journal for July, 1840 It is repioduced 
^ Appendix B I did not know, at the time, that this 
eoiem belongs to that division of mathematics at one 
^me mcluded nndei the name “Descnptive aeometiy," 
but known m more recent days as » The Geometry of 
offl ion ~a di-vTsion which molndes many marvelloUB 
\ % s^ost familiar of these is the truth 

^ ^ unequal cncles anywhere placed, three 

U's o ngents be drawn, the points of intersection of 
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Uio langcnta foil ra the nmo rtrolglit line — n tnith which 
I noTCT contompLito witliout being: utrock by lUi beauty 
the earoo tlmo that it exdtoo feeling* of wonder and of 
owe Iho fact that apparently unrclal J arclt* nbould in 
OTcry enJO bo held together by Ihi* plexus of nJations, 
seeming so ntlcriy incomprehensible Tlio properly of a 
circlo which is cnuucialed in ray own theorem, has 
nothing hlco so mtrrcllous on aspect but /a neverthelcj* 
suiEcii ntly rcmartsble. 

Of ihomoro practical result* of iho specuhitivo tendency 
some nro desenbed in a loiter of^Stli Juno: — 

***1 hat* t»o xtTj nlfo IltUa coolrlraner^ lo np-iin to joa bat do 
not know wbrtbrr I shall bt tUo to entrr fnDjr Into iho deUlL — Th# 
firrt (which h not thecfrtlat, for I tart ■Jrtadjr pat It fo pmrtico) b a 
|[ttl« butraairnt for ■bowtoR by laipoctloa (with the ovc^auiy data) 
tb« Ttlodtyof an enpoo — llut Im to ny nppooe an endn* *ad train 
[oca up a padient of 1 mU* 3" duini long In f pafonln and 37 aceoods 
what u the Tflodty per boert Thi Inrtrmncnt show* it by merely 
adjusting tbo acaU to ut tpond with tht abort daLv 

“Tha prindplt U rety ■Implo (being only another applicatioa of 
that raloaUt p ujAMltioo ih* Cth In the Oih B.) and yon do doabl ae* 
th* •pplk**ioTi at oBct 

A dcscriplion and drawing of this instrument evdll bo 
found In Appendix 0 under the name “ Vclocunotcr i on 
illcgitimato namo but a conrouiont one. The letter from 
which the above paragraph Is quoted, continues a* follows. 

** Whan I gara tha oct I bar* made to Opt. IL ba was tncUneO to 
ny that I had batn uKUidy axpending my tlmo ia making an indnt 
ment which was of UlUo practical oae nntil I remloded him that bad 
Biabopp (ona of tha atalT who has becu raperintendlng tbo triala of tha 
Amniairt ) had anci an apparatni It woold hare aaml him between 
one and two thonmnd inch eaknlatioca as Um ona 1 bar* giren as an 
exatDpla, and a good portko of a week in tima. 

**1 find that I ah^ not be aUe to dhenat the ■econd otM liB my 
next, SO I will only tell yoq that it U an Itialnment for meaanriog the 
tracUn forca of a loootnotira englae whilst drewlog a train ander all 
the rarying dremnal cw of dilTareiit gradlenta, valodtie* and loads, 
that tha loatniment b hydroatatio [hydrodynamic I ongbt to 
bare aaid] and that the index vU be tha compraaion of a coltutm of 
air Lo a glsM tuba (a colcmm of nu ui/ being lnterpaa«d betwean tha 
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•water and air) tlio principle is such lliat llie index ^ill gi^e tlie 
medium of all the irregulanties of pull ” 

A subsequent letter contains diawngs of the proposed 
appamtuB, but nothing came of tbe idea. I had no oppor- 
tunity of canying it out. 

One other appliance, though some months subsequent in 
date ol ongm to the Velocimeter, may conveniently bo 
named here I called it a Scale of Equivalents In the 
course of the expeiiraents on the strength of Icyanized 
timber named in the last chapter, there aiose the need for 
changing the denommation of the measuiements -taken. 
They had been set down in inches and tenths, and it was 
decided that they should be reduced to tenths and 
bimdiedths of a foot. Haiung a dislike to the mental 
labour which the required calculations imphed, I was 
prompted to find a method of effectmg the change in an 
easier way The simple appliance which, seiwed for this 
special purpose was afterwards developed into a more 
complex apphance available for general purposes of many 
kinds 


I described this “ Scale ol Equivalents ” in an article 
which, sometime after, was sent to The Civil Engineer and 
Architects Joumed. It was not published, for the reason 
that making the hthogiaphed illustration would have 
entailed too gieat a cost. No account of the mstrument 
anywhere exists, and I have therefore thought it well 
to give one. See Appendix I) 

^ propos of the foregomg details it is proper that I 
should heie repioduce a passage wntten by my father to 
me on July 3rd — 


I am glad you. find your inventive powers arebeginmnir to develope 
emselves Indulge a grateful feeling for it Recollect^ also, the 
never^Kasing pains taken with you on that pomt in early life 

The last sentence is quoted not only m justice to my father, 
but also as conveymg a lesson to educators Though the 
le which drew forth bm lemark were in the mam due 
a activity of the constructive imagmation which I 
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lolicntcd from him yet hu ilucipboo dimng my borliood 
and yooUi doiaUlcM eerrcd to mcreswj it Culture of the 
hamdmm ■otl given by tliow who ordiniuily pupi for 
Icncbeni, vronld havo kft the faculty nndevcloi^* 

\\ith the approach of tnldrommcr camo an expenenee 
wholly unrelated to engineenng and Iml Indircctlv related 
to the life of the butt three montln — on oxpcnence which 
TTOJi qnito new to me 

Jim, Moorroin and family had gone in May to Kydc in 
the IMo ol and during tho earlv part of Jnno 

CapL Moonoio had been for a timo alaynig with them 
^^'hcn Juno waa nearly Iialf throngh, bn^Ineia Lrunght 
him haeb fora few daya, and with htra camo a relative — 
a Udy about my own ogc Tbu premng nOium having 
been attended to he again joined ba family at Rvde 
leaving tUli wilor iolo miilrtM of tho hoiac for tho ton 
dayi or bo which followed. Of conrao wo had Itcon duly 
in trod need during tho Captami brief lojauni tho intr»>- 
dnetion making mo acquainted with n young lady iofll 
aentlv good-looking thongh not perhapi a beauty but 
mtcDigenh unconTtnlional oruiable and in ronoua waya 
altraotiro. WTictber Capt Mooraom suppoaod that eho 
would rcslnot bcroclf to tbo rc*t of tho home, or whether 

* Let D* ium« ft fftct, [mblnb*d vUU thft prMf f Uii« 

chmiit*? b ibmIct «« la ITf fiftmltr tor April 9 Jtr 

Poalinaj B1c«loW |lTrt fta »vCwa of u LoUnkv vUli Ifr rdiwa, lb* 
Amrlcftn lartnlor n » ar* •am* qactitloni from U — T 
mj qottUoft ftJ to «Wt« b« fooad tlj* b««l tm t train i bb 

W utfvmil tspbalkftUj— Tl>« collffo-tnod «mo ftio wi 
vorlb I doe t know ohj bat th/7 doa I ftmn aU« to b^ t th» 

LofUmini and fho ibH vbota bwl to tbrir «trrk. Xfr £dlMa did aoi 
conrtftl Idi coatimpt for tb* nlUf* (TatalBg of iLr prrorai da; la to Ikr aa 
It frilad to maba bo3n and Ol to rua tbrir IMrif With tbla 

opinion toaj bo Jolord two aUTlllag farta 1 tho om that Ur Edisoo, prob- 
ablj tha moot romarbihla tsmlor who rror Uml, li hlmtdr Rlf-iraiard 
nan I a«l tha elbrr that Sir l}o«]aaiLa Babrr tho dtil|[nrr arid coorinKtor 
of tho Forth SrUl# Ibn fraodrtl and atort orlgLul brldfo la tho wotU, 
rtrtl ed no rtjular »ft|tBOCrla| odaeailon. 
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lie foiesaw tliat slie miglit ocoasioiially visit the loom 
"which served as an office, I do not know ; but this last 
result soon occuiTed. How it occinTed I cannot remember. 
Probably the biingmg of letters became the occasion for 
a “ Good morumg ” Presently this daily salute grew into 
sometbing more, until by-and-by the greater part of the 
day was spent by us together m the office. 

Of course the mtimacy which thus spiang up with one 
just gro"wmg mto womanhood, was extremely agieeable, 
the more so because my pievious life had kept me almost 
wholly out of female society. As I had no sistens, there 
had been no nsits of gnls to our house, and no visits on 
my part to houses wheie theie were gnls Though, while 
at Hinton, I had sometimes seen the sisters of one of my 
fellow-pupilB, P , whose family resided in Batli (con- 
cerning one of whom, a very beautiful gul, her bi other 
occasionally quizzed me, not "without reason) j yet, practi- 
cally, this mtercourse which now commenced in the study 
or office at King’s End, was my first .expeiience of any- 
thing more than mere foimal meetmgs 

That Capt. Moorsom should have been so incau"fcious as 
thus to leave two young people "together "without restraint 
or oversight, surprises me when I think about it Possibly 
kno"wmg she was engaged, he thought that the pre-existmg 
relation would fumish a sufficient check. But, if this u'as 
hiR thought, he did not duly considei me in the matter 
leavmg me unguaided by the knowledge However, no 
harm of any hnd happened, notwithstanding the length 
of tune we daily passed together Her society was doubt- 
/ i£i ’ though not, perhaps, conducive to the 

u of duties. Probably, among other effects, it 

en e to dimimsh my Tyi iisqiicne An mordent proves 
at t IS was conspicuous One day, aftei some speech 
ot mme she remaiked— “If anyone else had said that, I 
B on ave been offended.” This, while it imphes my 
nntness, also shows how quickly it had become mamfest 
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that U THW my hnlnt to ntter thcraglil* Ixal littlo ctm 
ndrraUonj and eho^ too, Iiott rcodily vhen tlus trait is 
rccogniied n* innate, tlungt which would ordinarily Imply 
intentional rndoners, aro accoplod a* mallcra of comae 

After the return of the family and before ony entangle- 
ment of feeling oconrred, there came on o vuit the young 
gentleman to whom aho wa* engaged : then an under 
gradnnto at Oxford. ^Vhcn, one Sunday oflomoon wo 
■alliod out for a walk with the children the, tntong hia 
arm, looked over her ahonldcr emilinglr and rather raU- 
chlevoualy to bco what cITect wna produced on me there 
being an erident anaplciou that I ahould not bo plcoaod. 
Tbo revelation waa not agreeable to me ; but itill it did 
not give mo a shock of a eonoua kind Mattoni bad not 
gone for enough for that 

The stay of thn young lady at Fowiok become greatly 
extended, and dunng the n-at of my engagement on the 
Birmingham and Glouceator Railway which waa fully 
three-qnarteia of a year wo Temalnod on a fnondly foot 
ing and lottom occaiionally passed between ua. One of 
them may fitly bo quoted, partly bocauao it showa the kind 
of relabon in which wo stood, and partly because it indlcatea 
a oertam opinion which I already ontortolned. 

•ro»Ick,lflNoT, 4a 

*'Mt Dua Ua 8ru u, 

** Yon MOt me a ftw daja a deddedljr ttsoffldal letter and I 
DOW piOi* to aead joo ooa wlikli wlU codh under tha nma deDonl 
uatlcm. Too will, pirhapi, bo tocUsod lo laj I am tnterferhic with 
'wbai b DO coDcem of mloe, bat I trust tba (niporuutce of the eubjeot 
viD axouM the ^uutoptlon, If It b codi— I bars Just beard fiocn 

£ tbat o«r Idw capecUns the j (*.4 Uoa of ortr frieadi with 

regard to Um late dnadfnl aeddeot at B uiuSs ur* do not at all accord, 
and I was much auipibed to hear that you dbagna with the ofdnion 
that aB ersab In thb world an under tbe direct ku cfHanea of tha 
Almighty — hlr IlnghM, who waa ban to-day taji that be Ur 
Bennatt and Ur Cnoia, had Intandad to ba upon tha angina but wan 
(M>lrved at Cofloo, and be added that thty had arm dateralned aa 
tha pUtform was hot, to stand open the aiepa, and had they dooa ao hb 
tnf«4UjC4is that tbay moat hara aapvleno^ tba fate of poor Scaifa 
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do not thmk you can really be of opinion that the God who 
* numbers the very hairs of our head/ was m this case indifferent to the 
fate of his servants, or that his goodness and mercy is not conspicuous 
in their preservation from the dreadful fate which would probably 
have overtaken them, 

“ Forgive me if I have offended you by this letter I assuie you I 
had no wish but your good m wxiting it, which I hope you will beheve 
and also consider me, 

‘‘Your very smcere fnend, 

(( n 

Such Kinall skiU as I had with my pencil — a ceitam 
mechanical accniacy in lepresentation, without any tiace 
of gemus — had, durmg the sunriTner, been utilized m 
makmg poi traits of the Moorsom childien , and now this 
small skill was farther utilised m making a portrait of this 
young lady All the precedmg sketches had been piofiles, 
but this was a thiee-quarter face, the only one I ever didr 

It was pretty clear that had it not been for the pre-en- 
gagement our mtimacy would have giown into something 
seiioiis This would have been a misfortune, foi she had 
little 01 nothmg, and my prospects weie none of the 
bnghtest 

She did not marry the gentleman to whom she was at 
that time engaged. Some three years later she announced 
to him that she found herself unfit for the duties of a 
wife Eventually she married hei consm, the 
sqmre of the pansh of which hei father had been lector. 


Returning now from this episode to the geneial narra- 
ti\e, let me reproduce a significant passage fiom a letter 
of July 12, concerning my course aftei the close of my 
career on the Enmmgham and Gloncestei Railway . 

Jiow I always had, and have still, as sanguine hopes with regard 
'T^achine as you have I therefore propose to 
lecf nnri + ° ^ to lu camest to study and experiment on the sub- 

0 0 my est with your assistance to perfect the mvention 

0 passage thus written in the summer of 1840 I quote 
because of its beanng on the comee pursued m 1841 
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Towvda Uio end of July a iraGdcn chango of occupa 
iJoB, accompanied by changy of ri'*iJencc occurred, 
earned by the laruo of a laur-auil. On tbo Llctcy incline 
tmne abort dulonco aboro tbo atotion ol Broongrorc a 
road cuta tbo nulmiy obliquely Mcmoiy would bavo led 
mo to Bay quite poritircly that tbo road pawed Ly ■ level 
croning and that tbo local authontic* bad entered an 
action agolnat tbo company for tbo purpoeo of making 
them build abridge; but Icttcn prove a (allare of memory 
for tboy abow that tbo reault of tbo action waa to force 
tbo company to build a bolter Lndgo than tboy bad done 
IlowoTor cauats and dotofla oaido tbo ruolt waa a 
migration from Powick to Bromagrovo for tbo purpoao of 
Bupcnntending tbo worka. Tbo Irauncea was ^ leading 
tbo dato for opening Uint part of tbo bno laving been 
fixed. 
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A NOMADIC PERIOD. 

1840-41. Mt 20 21. 

From Bromsgrove, on 27tli July, I wrote home descnbmg 
Bpecifically the natuie of the task thus snddenly entered 
upon 

“I am engaged in Bupermtendmg the pulling-dowu and re-erection 
of a large bndge under the inclined plane at Bromsgrove It is to be 
completed vutbin three weeks and four days from the commencement 
of the pulling down, and rather more than one week has already 
passed I have had to make out the drawings, estimate, &c., and to 
see to the details of the work dunng its progress • • I believe it 
will he done in time* The contract is between one and two thousand 
pounds ^ 

A Bubsequent letter, wiitten aftei the completion of the 
new bridge, says — 

*‘You quite mistake as to the usual system of work 'on railways* 
The greater proportion of the work done at the bndge was by contract, 
and I had nothing to do with the men except to see that they did the 
company justice, All the timber work and fitting and fixing girders 
was, however, done by day-laboui under my own insli action Per- 
haps about half the cost of construction was m this case done by me 
and entirely after my own designs (Capt, Moorsom not interfering m 
any way) , hut this was an extreme case and the usual laws were 
broken thiough day-work being strictly prohibited on this railway ” 

I had forgotten the fact named in this passage — that the 
responsibility for the design rested with me. It seems 
needful to explain howso makeshift a structure ongmated^ 
lost I should be blamed for bad engineenng by any one 
wbo, bemg m the neighbourhood, happens to see the 
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WiJce (If It Hin Tim Um» •Jlflrxf-l ►*> 

thit tli*^ ir».« no poiwilrtlil/ tf d^^pTjtnj; Cl p^filrr* kt, 1 

IwTiof; IIkto ca*l. StJcli pnl'-r» ^ l>« 1 ^ 

other piirpo^*A *nd 1 rtl-tAineJ forthwith, w rr^ cm 
■rqofmtljr mwL Tlir*^ wrrr r loo rh rt lo 

Uie width of th** rrod oUHiQrljf j »ti t ih** rmnlt wa» U *1 
B fratorwork, partly of flin»9 pnlrr« bt^I pittly f4 *lTTTTjf 
timber bitk^ b»d to br mailr 1 wm m litll nrrrvn* 
■boot It, Imt It prord ulroof; enmiKlL I o^nl^y tt I % 
dnrmg thev Gflj wlJ ycirw, rt^ l»rd bjr p^i tJ i ij; 
mrrre wmlonBulTtp 

IlejT n b wnitrn lioton On iho J3rd \apiJ*l 

{ndtralmg another Impending; chanp? 

Ml Dna -rti • fw ny m 

tAAUrTw ot toy in«m u IVwtcV. I da r»^ Irtwrtrt main Im I 

P> ttvRKiTTOv to p4ii Ut. ItifLra la &a*l l tlm CaULibj; op ll 
arafkr/lh^O dirUitA, and to cmnf>M^ ntodry vtrti !t>* h 1* 

li»Va hft wytw [Bt«» Itllla ttto^ iJla «c*l tj Ire 

exalaly c^<s{ 4 «V<t, lha nh-mflurrri « Iba (1 dl t-wl ro-lnl iLtlj 

rapf^nartito.) 1 do bM iprcl to a a Vrty pjraautl t tx | t. 

I liaTl, bavrtrr It «itl ba a {mi Irb^Ct la tor In m 
I ap^i- I hart at*ayi had a p^t horrvr td cnnfvUai. a^ t d «-r 
(noM U«r aoythbg Uut ooi d w ai»d inttlitforvaH | Lui rf I 
{o throoibaU Lhal I IrlWva [a Ufora nr I Itov ^ tba^ t {Tvlljr 
arttl pi otrr iWa UUioj: 

The proepect of thla oonfoAlon »a far jmetotl^cl mo that 
1 thon^t rMlgmiUon of my pn*l might bo ncodfoL Bat 
my alarm wm grotmdlw*. 

Among Um> nrltHu nmdl extra worljs complelkmn, ami 
rcpah^ between Bromagroie and Glonceater which I had 
to eeo ex ocn ted— making contmete and haring the worka 
properly done — the only one which I rrmember aa of 
oonudorablo importaaoe tceulled from the Imperfect ocm- 
atmotion of the bridge over the Avon at DeffbnL Capl, 
Jlooraom had no donbt originally made mlher an under 
ealnnate of the coat of the Ilou aa enginecra ordbanJy doj 
hut ho waa creditably anxloiu to keep within the estimate 
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and Hence was ovei -prone to economy of construction 
In some cases the effects were disastrous , and, among the 
mischiefs, was the givmg way of one of the wmg-walls 
of the Defford bridge Pnllmg-down and re-bmlding of 
tins had to be achieved without mtenuption of the traffic 
one ot the bnes bemg closed and the trams diverted on 
to the other. A large gap in the embanhuient was neces- 
sitated, and the available bne of rails was shored up The 
proceeding was somewhat nsky, and entailed on me con- 
siderable anxiety. No accident happened, however. 

My miRceUaneous activities during the autumn had 
their disciphuaiy effects Much busmess devolved on me, 
and probably the expenence then obtamed m caiiymg 
out many transactions, and dealmg with many men, was 
permanently advantageous Here is an extiact relatmg 
to tins period 

“ I have been doing a good deal of anweying lately and rather like 
it as a variety in my usnal drudgery My time is come to a close- I 
have been ivi.itmg whilst waitmg for a contractor, and he is now 
come ” 

Walks hither and thither about the line were of course 
necessitated, and these usually had castle-building as 
then concomitant. Aheady an early chapter has shown 
how much given I was to this temptmg foiin of mental 
activity, commonly thought so dissipating , and the habit 
established m boyhood was stiU strong. 

It goes without saying that the air-castles biult at this 
time were of a different style of architecture from those 
built m early days no longer took the form of Robmson 
Cmsoe adventmes, or mcidents such as those which the 
reading of novels of the Mrs Radchff type had m early 
days suggested Naturally day-dreams now took a 
certain colour fiom the actualities of my life and tke possi- 
bilities of its future As the foiegomg pages 8how,mven- 
tions of one or other Tnud weie commonly m my thoughts. 
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and tho almoat neceasary roBnltwafl that making a fortune 
by Buccowfol inventions mostly formed tho Bubjoot matter 
of my imaginahont. Whether I became eo cAtorbed m 
theee nnaginatioiifl as to talk to myself in tho vray that I 
did during boyhood, must romn in an unansirerod quest ion j 
for imce, on the Ime between stations, there were no 
paasers by to show them Burpnso by atarlng at me, as some 
times happened in the streets in eorHer years, I may have 
soliloq^iiaed without being made aware of it. Probably 
however the increased retioonco of approaching mnnbood 
oheoked this habit of imaonsciona speech 

While referring to thm casUe-bmlding as at that time 
habitual, it is worth remaiking that there was no approach 
made to any such ambition as the writing of books. In 
thoee days there had not arisen the faintest idea of beoom- 
lug on author still less of undertaking such a task as that 
which I commenced when forty 

Part of the Bmnmgham and Qlouoestar Railway passes 
through the blue has clay which is noh m fossils. There 
were alwaya lymg about in the Worocster Office, samples 
of ammonites and other forms of secondary moUusot, whwh 
it bad yielded and on these I had gased with mterest 
Mnrvellcras rernsinB of ammonites some of them were or 
rather not of ^monltce at all, but preserved ossts of their 
successive rhaTcbers, curiously inter-locked. Now that 
mrablee about the line gave me facilities, I was gmdu 
ally led mto the study of Geology — a very superfleial 
study however Wnting ou the S6th September I said — 

**1 bsTS bMd l-Hng ft good deal of luUitei in foadl-n'fi^tnft Utelj 
and hara bem oohsothif a trv gpedmtnM. I Mw portions ot serwil 
Pledo^nri In a Uaa quarry jMtarday On* vma w acJ 

Tftli -what I belim to bar* been a portian of lUn. It foUond th* 
cnltine of tba bonn baneath and b«d a rtm^ irregnlax anrfaoe inch 
ma jon wonld mppose tb* uu oxlug of aoeb a m ea tui * voold bara. It 
waa too larj* to being away and too nrwi mntlUted to b* worth H. 
I mnwd off aerwal reriabriB, bu *1 I waa much plea*ed in 
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discovcnug the other day t\hat I behove to have been the intention [1] 
of the transverse nbs in the shell of the ammonite ” 

This gathering of fossils was a resumption, in a new 
form, of my habits ns a boy. Slaking a collection is, 
indeed, the proper commencement of any natural history 
study, since, in the first place, it conduces to a concrete 
knowledge which gives definiteness to the general ideas 
subsequently reached, and, fuithcr, it creates an indirect 
stimulus by giving gratification to that love of acquisition 
which exists m all 

One result was the purchase of LycU’s P'nncijplcs of 
Geology^ a work then recently published I name this 
purchase chiefly as serving to intioduce a fact of con- 
siderable significance I had during previoiis years been 
cognizant of the hypothesis tliat the human race has been 
developed from some lower laco, thougli what degree 
of acceptance it had from mo memory does not say 
But my reading of Lyell, one of whose chapteis was 
devoted to a lefutation of Lamaick’s views concenung 
the ongin of species, had the effect of giving mo a decided 
leaning to them. ^Vhy Ly ell’s arguments produced the 
opposite efiect to that intended, I cannot say. Probably 
it was that the discussion presented, more clearly 
than had been done previously, the conception of the 
natmal genesis of oiganic forms The question w'hethor 
it was or was not true w'as more distinctly raised My 
inclination to accept it ns tiaio, in spite of LyoU’s adverse 
criticisms, was, doubtless, chiefly due to its haimony 
wuth that general idea of the order of Nature towards which 
I had, throughout life, been growmg Supematurahsm, 
in whatever form, had never commended itself From 
boyhood there was m me a need to see, m a more or less 
distmct way, how phenomena, no matter of what land, aie 
to be naturally explamed Hence, when my attention 
was diawm to the question whethei or game forms have^ 
been specially created, or whether they have arisen by 
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progremvo modificttiooa, phjiicnUj can»od and iiilionted» 
1 adopted the last rippositioni nmdeqoato as vtaj the 
evidence, and groat oa -were the difllonlbee m the way 
Ita congnuty with the oomao of procedtrre throughout 
things at largo, gave it an irreciBbhle attmohon t and 
my behof in it never aftenvordfl wnTcred, much as I was, 
in after years, ndiouled for entertaining it 

The madent fllastratee the general truth that tho 
Booeptanoe of this or that portioular behef^ ii in part a 
queotion of tho type of mmcL There ore Bome minds 
to which tho morvellcnii and the unaoconntabla strongly 
appeal, and whloh ovon roaont any attempt to bring the 
genesis of them within oomprohenaion. There are other 
mmdj which, partly by nature and partly by culture, have 
been led to dislike a qmesoent acooptanee of the nmn 
telligible and which push thenr explorations until oausa 
bon has been earned to ita conflnea. To this last order 
of min ds nune, from the beginning, belonged, 

Donng oil this time though mormg about on the lino, 
I was staboned at Powiok so as to be able to receive 
mstruoboDi from Oapt Moorsom, In the autumn there 
omved a youth, E. A, B brother of the gentleman to 
whom Mias waa engaged, with the hope of getting 
■some knowledge of engineering We became friends and 
remained ao for years carrying on a oorrespondenoe. 
With a ploddmg nature^ but nothmg brilliftnt about him , 
he Buocoeded well m life better indeed, than many of 
greater capacity — aa often happens, for the world wants 
chiefly meniiiunoal Bomoea. Our mteroourso was pleasant, 
and led to mnoh discussion t that, mdeed, being a usual 
result whoever might be my companion. There were 
plenty of points of dlflereDoe between na, and these 
oontmuod to riRmfoat themselves durmg the oorreapond 
onoe of subaequent years. 

This menbon of E. A, B is m part suggesttid by 
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remembrance oi tlie circnmstances ’wbich led to Ins 


departure Capt Moorsom, about to fimsli very soon bis 
work on the Birmingham and Gloucester Railway, had 
found something to do m Cornwall. He was employed, by 
gentlemen locally mterested, to make a suiwey oi a line 
which was to be called the Exetei and Falmouth Railway. 
This survey was in course of execution durmg the latter 
part of 1840 Among others, E. A B was drafted on 
to the staflf, and my old fiiend Jackson, who had resigned 


hiB post at Worcester early m the year, came from London 
to aid m this new scheme, which promised to iurmsh posts 
to sundry of those who were shortly to receive their 
congas at Worcester Bemg detamed by Bmmngham and 
Gloucestei woik, I had nothmg to do with the survey, 
and, except at the last, did httle beyond volunteeiing a 
design for a species of bridge, which it occurred to me 
would be desirable for spanning the many narrow and 
deep ravines to be passed over by the hue The capital 
obtamable for the projected i ail way was not hkely to be 
laige, and this tj'pe of bridge was specially designed with 
a view to cheapness It was taken by Capt Mooisom to 
Cornwall, and, I beheve, was adopted m making the esti- 
mates An account of it, with diawmgs, was published in 
The Ctml Unginecr and ArchxtecCs Jmcrnal for July, 1841. 
Reproduction of this among the appendices, is undesirable 
because it is of too exclusively professional an mteiest 
Durmg his stay m Comwall my friend Jackson wrote 
me a letter, of which some passages have mterest. 


“ 1 kive to apologise to you aliout tlie sketch [to be given to me as a 
remembrance]. It was veiy nearly completed when Capt M,’8 letter 
TOme requiring my attendance I can assure you I have not forgotten 
yoiirs and the many pleasant hours we have spent together 
on er w et er we shall ever meet again It is a word full of mean- 

\ However, the future is 

^n vi time alone can reveal it. I have heard much news 
about your innocent flirtations^ your philosophic 
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tbforirt, jo«T r»ri*d ImpTorrmpnU, anJ U»tJj not lent, jrqr rrer 
luting gToist>iifiga, 

** I rup] I that ai art anj froni WorenUr aad Poarkk 70 a 
viH k»^ out for tOBM OM tbc apoa vbo« to Wftorv toot araOet. 
now dl/Tomt from wlul yoa w»r« whfo fint I knew you, SHatl 
1 can It an liupj enwnti herer tnbil, I won’t botber yon any 
more. 

*' How b yooT coUcctlcm of fonOa t I brar that tLry art alt coc 
finrd In a bi^ box Ug rnongb to contain yonraclf when yon cbooM to 
mil* It Into a IraTtinof brtbtcaxl. 

At a Inter date, ns nboro hinted. I took a conridemblo 
fihnro in getting up tho plnnfl of thin Comlsh Uuo ot tho 
office at "WoTccitcr Whether tho pchcmo went beforo 
Parlmment and wu thrown out on Standing Ordem, or 
whether it ncror got #0 fcr e* that, I cannot rernomber 
But, whateror may hnro been tho canso, tlio lino was not 
made and thoro woe disappointment for tlioio who had 
Loped (o bo employed on it. 

In rtnet chronological order there ahonld hoforo havo 
boon named tho fact that dunng tho rommer while etill 
acting a* cngraecnug-ioerctary to Capt, Jlooiiora I eatr 
tomething of the testing of locomotirce. Commeuemg at 
BromigTore and osoonihng aoroo two or more miles 
toward* Birmingham, there li a portion of tho lino called 
the Uckoy Incline, having an inclination of 1 In 37 
For tho drawing up of tiama, ■pccml locomotives had 
been imported from America — locomotives of groat power 
cousidoring their small dsej and, on vanou* occasions, 
wo had trials of them at which I was present Towards 
tho doso of the yoor there honco rosnlted anothor 
chango m my oconpatioa. A lottur of 8th December 
■ays — 

I sm very dostafsl ttow wbtthsr I ibiQ b« sbl* to com to ae* 
yoQ at Gbrbtmu, sad If I do com* It will b* ooly for a day or two. 
TMa obaiif* la my aaUsIr«'(nn b oaoMd by my haring to taka th* 
plac* of Mr In um saperintendeno* of th« trlab of cngtnei. 

Ha hai Jut b*«Q tiviif«rT»d to th* pemaamt acrrlec aad will not 
har* Urn* to tf nd to thb In oDoJaaetko wltii hb other dotUs. 1 
balbr* Umto will b* thr** iMn AnKrlean ta|tneB tad foor Eagtttb 

12 * 
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ones to try, eacli of them taking from a week to a fortnight Several 
of them are now ready, and theie will be no excuse for delay, bo you 
must make up your imnds to see me for a veiy short time, if at alU* 

Some of these testings were commenced while the 
engmes were bemg brought np to Birmmghain from the 
works of the makers Hence the followmg sentence dated 
January 18 — 

‘‘ I have been twice into Tiancashire since I wrote to yom 
The first of the above trips terminated in a most complete catalogue of 
disasters We were detained about four hours on the coldest day of 
the whole frost, in the middle of Chat Moss, in consequence of a tnfhng 
accident to the engine boiler, and on the next day, shortly after 
leaving Wamngton, the engine burst a tube, which terminated the 
second day’s adventures ” 

The engme which thus came to grief had been made by 
Mr James NasmytK Before setting out with it, 1 had 
been over his woiks at Patncioft, near Mancbestei, and 
had seen vanons of his labour-saving macbines I think 
the steam-hammer had at that time been invented, and 
bave a vague recollection of seeing one at work , but this is 
a case m v Inch I really cannot distinguish between memory 
and imagination. Mi Nasmyth was then known only in the 
engineering world, but subsequently became known as 
an amateur astronomer, and some thirty years ago cieated 
a sensation in the scientific world by bis supposed dis- 
covery of the willow-Ieaf-hke structure of the Snn’s 
ace Subsequent observations, however, proved that 
he had been Tinder an illusion, 

reininded by a lettei that during this occupation 
^th the testing of engmes, or ratliei during the mtervals 
trom time to time spent in reducmg my obseivations to 
tabular foim, the little mBtmment before named, the velo- 

imeter, proved of service m econormfmig the time and 
iabour of oalcnlationB which I had to make 

This ^ange of occupation entailed a change of lesi- 
romsgrove, the locomotive centie, was a moie 
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macliines for containing the thieads of cotton the space 
•which in, them is occupied by threads of cotton bemg, in 
these disks, occupied by the excitmg ■wires. Vaiious diffi- 
culties "were thought of, and vanous plans for overcoming 
them — plans "which, on now contemplating thorn, it seems 
to me would have been futile 

I was so far sangnme, however, that -while at Broms- 
grove I supermtended at leishie the making of a consider- 
able number of 'these disks, prompted by the thought 
that, when “the leisure time came, we should be enabled to 
make the experiment -with less delay. 

I say “when the leisure time came,” for theie was ap- 
proaching the temnnation of fay engagement The 
greater number of those who had been employed on the 
Birmingham and Gloucestei Railway had gone, and now 
I, 'too, had received a notice that aftei April 25 my sei"vices 
would no longei be required Concerning this notice, a 
letter home dated 4th F ebruaiy says 

“ I was really quite pleased ■when the chief 'told me that he was 
about to send it , so much so, that I could not help showmg it — rather 
to hiB astomshTTient I fancy ” 

Clearly, part of the sa'hsfaction 'th'us displayed was due 
to my hopes concerning the electio-magnetic engme, for 
the next paragraph says 

“This last fortmght I have been gettmg together the necessary 
apparatus for the electro-magnetic experiment, and I expect to be 
able to mate it m a few days " , 

an expectation, however, which was not fulfilled. Another 
paragraph of thiR same letter, ■treating of a to'tally different 
matter, may not unfi'tly be quoted — 

I was much pleased the other day 'to find how much I had mcreased 
m "weight lately actually gamed 16 pounds smce last August my 
total weight now hemg 160 pounds I feel pretty well convmced that 
IS e cause of my ha'vmg been so stupid for the last half year ” 

Leading an outdoor life, ■fiee fiom any considerable 
mental stram, and hvmg chiefly at hotels on abundant 
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and Toned Dire probablr canned mo lo rcoch iWo weight 
— o weiglit PiUJch I ncTcr ■gain rcoeficd unlH quite the 
cl(>«o of lifo. Tho chongo of oppeamneo which nccom- 
pnnled thin inemvKo of weight waa, liko tho menlnl 
change not to mj ndrantngo u the remorka of my 
fnends provciL 

Hotanung to tho mottcr ofmy engagement orrnthcrdja- 
cngogemenl itahould hoadded that I dedmod a pcrraanenl 
pool which wna ofTered to me Afler giring eomo par 
ticulara of on accident ly wliidi tho cnginc-cr of locomotirca 
(Mr Creuxo, a (^ambndgo mam who narrowly miwcd tho 
Senior nmglcrahip) wna ecolded to death, a letter of 
April 11 wiyi — 

•* It ir« b coowioeiice of Ihb oco that tho ctW lb* daj 

beTora jeaterdij ofTitnd bm a ■ItoiUoa b tb« pmnaarat Loco, trrrko 
I rrfas^ it, hovrrer vitboct arm bqnlriog vhit It wu, lod I bar* 
plntj of iraaom for barbg doM to. Altboogh 1 did not bqolre tb« 
parllctilm, tb«r« h no doubt u to tbw Tbt otKoi voold bo that of 
anbtaat Loco. rngiiMor b placo of BUbopp [aUo a Ckmbrblga mank 
who will now b« protuoted to Cremoa plac*. I ibould, bowarrr 
coDalder tbij, wtr* I to tabi it, a Ion of tine and daUimestal to mj 
fohno pro gre a t b that r ajitcL Tb« chief na rather aatoobbeU at 
Dj calmly refntbg the offer 

I did not mnoh like tho poaiHon to be filled ; but beyond 
thin, and beyond tho canao already intimated, there waa 
another came operating— a came which, aa a matter 
of policy, I onght not to haro been Infinencod by 

Some feeling of alienation from Copt Jlooriom had 
been prodneed in mo by certain recent inddenta. My 
fHend Jaokaon, who waa ono of Ihoao employed in makmg 
the iarvoy of the Comlah line, had not boon aa ho oon- 
aidorod, well n*ed and ahjcc ho wna by nature aii uncom- 
plaining man I conolaJed that thoro were good ground* 
for tho foolmg ho daplayod. Tho anm avmlablo for makmg 
the ■orvey bad boon amall, and thoeo who took pewt in 
it were no donht stmtod in the payments they rooerred. 
Probably Copt. Mooiiuius idee, wn* that, were the Act 
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obtained, and the line made, those who had aided would 
receive compensations by their subsequent engagementa 
Beyond the unsatisfactoiy tieatment of my fnend, which 
I somewhat lesented, there were, I thought, some pio- 
ceedings not altogether eqm table m the gettmg up of the 
Buivey , and letteis show that my views about them were 
expressed somewhat openly But some facts oveiloohed 
ought to have greatly qualified these views 
It IS a tnte observation that, at the time .of their occur- 
rence, one’s feehngs and acts aie often not seen m their 
piopei pi opoi lions, and that it remains for subsequent 
years to bring nght estimates of them Whenevei,m latei 
life, I have looked back on those days, it has been clear 
that the ahenation then displayed, and which afterwards 
influenced me, was not altogether defensible Even sup- 
posmg that I was entirely nght m my judgments on the 
transactions referred to, the sentiment caused over-rode too 
much the other sentiments which should have been 
dominant Remembermg the kindness Capt. Moorsom had 
shown all through our relations, which was great consider- 
ing the absence of any claim on bun, such disappiobation 
as I felt foi what did not seem eqmtable but which after 
all may have been well warranted, should not have been 
allowed to outbalance the feeling of gratitude In tins 
case, asm othei cases, was shown the predominance of that 
most abstiuct of the sentiments the sentiment of justice. 
Its supremacy over the other moral feelings, is such that 
when it has been offended there results almost an obhtera- 
tion of what good opinion I otherwise have had reason 
to form of the offender. This seems to be one of the 
results of a mental constitution which has largely m- 
uenced my life and thought, and shows itself m my 
^itogs, but which, however needful m one who has 
to do a certam kind of work, is not the most desirable 
erwise considered. Inmost men, personal considerations 
nqiiei impersonal ones in me the contrary happens 
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Ant! lliN HTBT nf thn impn^'innl ffnt^ rsn iU In th«* 
pTr^^t Inplanct* jty'lpnrnl/i nntl fc^Hnp< wlitch wrtr !fw» 
tin*rmpnlhr(Ic. In btrr I Imm never cnurtl tn 

rrprl the error !lia cotntniHetL 

There rrnviin^ ItHle rnfm? to Ik* aiIJ conremmp mv lul 
on the niTmttif;h"m nnJ OIouct*t'T Ilailirar Part of 
FelinjorT At !! un/rtrr A frJtrr of the "lUt 

* I h*T» from HmtivfTOTf rrmlftr* MoOtliT lli» Hth, 

Lelplo;; wtlli lb* cHtDj>Ml«j el ibe Ojml h riatU»raUf7 f'Ua*. W* 
bit* lert M V inkol lUat I biv» b« lUrt« La aiu^ to pfi at 
alCalra. tV* wro at work on Too*I ^ U t from ft jlk, to 3 4-W b»il 
taomiD^r EoJ trrry rthrrd j In tb# *TTk frrmj lb* ii» boar to 13 
»l nJ^bt, and erm Ptmd** WM hot r irrupt frMu 1 1 p><llon. All Ui 
rr»l woikrtl lb* wL I* d*T Imt I »«ld not cofiUflu* brymut mtd-daj 
I foond my tyn U^nnin/i to b* affected, and I ana delermlnot not 
to iujvT tbrm on any acceqnl. lIovTTrr It Unor aJI orrr and 1 aaa 
Dot isicb tba ouJM for It 

I anu led lo tnko thw percmploty conr^o by experience 
pminetl wLen nndcr Sir hox on Ihn L. A H lUitway 
hihanittmg pbyalcnl exeritnn, conljnnetl thero fnr ■evrml 
ilaya,hS(l pnxlaced o Trrrmxrfced cfTrct on my eree, F<*r 
Ihe firxt fime In my Ue Ibey begun lo acho when n*eil for 
iTome liOOT In dnianngi and a coruddeml lo ttmo clapaod 
beforo they recovered their tone, Tho womlng had not 
been tbroirn away u {a idiown tho paragraph 
iracceeding the one above quoted i— 

" If tba eblrf wera to make any murk <m my abarallnf mya*tf on 
Sasiiiy wben oUun mulncd, 1 abonld UH bba plUaty that I ctav* 
aidriTd b* liad no rl^bt to vork hia ofllc«n ao bardly aod that b« had 
IU« tajiiry of tb*lr coeathatlona lo anawer for 

That Uiecoume Inken waanot aqjtrttillodiaahownby tho 
fact that my friend Tnckson iralTored aevertl) from banog 
yielded to tho \ <><iaro pnt npon him. A letter written 
to mo from IriJndoo aix week* later and which bogrna 
with tho icntonoo r — “ If ever a mnn begnn to fool min it 
la h” describe* how hla oyoa had failed so oomplotoly that 
not only wni work intordioted bat ho waa forbidden to 
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look at a book , and it was long after tho date of this 
letter befoie he lecovered one curative measure being a 
tour m Scotland This fact should be a ivariiing to 
those who think they may trespass upon their powers, and 
disobey their sensations, with impunity. 

Miscellaneous occupations of vanous kinds, which it is 
needless to specify, occupied March and tho greater part of 
Apnl, and then, on the 26th April, lia\dng equaled all 
details and visited Powick to say good-bye to my friends, 
I took my departure for Deiby, where, with the aid of 
the consideiable surn I had laid by, I hoped to cariy out my 
plans 
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EETUHN TO DERBY 
;Et 21—2, 

April 2G, 1841 Borred for the jonraey so that, next 
day being the 27 th, my 21fit birthday vra* kept at home. 
No recoUecticm of it rmnsiT™ uavo that, dornig an erening 
walk in the Arboretnm my old Bohoolmaator LApicwed Lia 
aatiafaotion that I had not come back to the paternal roof 
injured by dusrpation, aa many young men do Three 
yaam and a half bad elapsed since my departure j and they 
had been on the whole satiBftctory ycara, m so far aa 
peraonal improremont and profeiaioiial aaceeoB woro con- 
cerned. 

The mention of improvement rocalla the fact that on© 
motive for not accepting the permanent post on the 
Bmmngham and Glouceater Railway offered to me, was 
the desire to prepare for the future by a comae of mathe- 
matical study A work on the Differential Oolculua warn 
pored over for a short time but the reading of it soon 
oeosed. All through life my couititutional idleneae has 
taken the form of mnbihty to panervere in labour which 
haa not an ol^eot at once large and diatmoL To apply 
day after day merely with the general Idea of acquinng 
inform abon, or of inorcasmg ability was not in me. Bat 
with an important and definite end to achieve, I oonld 
work. In this case the end was neither luffloiently im- 
portant nor wifflciently definite, and my enargiee q^mokly 
failed. 
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The chief motive for disengaging myself, however, was 
that already intimated the desire to cairy out, m a way 
aheady devised, my father’s idea of an electro-magnetic 
engme This desire was soon traversed in a totally un- 
foreseen manner The, Ph\loso])hxcal Magazine was one of 
the periodicals taken m and cuculated by the Derby 
Plnlosophical Society, to which my fathei belonged 
It was, I beheve, m one oi the numbem of this, though 
I cannot now identify it, that I lead an article on the 
question of motors The result of reading this aaiacle was 
an immediate abandonment of the scheme It proved 
to me that an electro-magnetic engme worked, as all 
such engmes m those days were supposed necessanly to 
be, by a galvamc battery, could never compete m 
economy with a steam-engme the general argument 
bemg that the process was one of utihzmg the force 
latent m coal, and that there must be a greater waste m 
domg this by the agency of smelted metal oxidized m a 
battery, than by the agency of coal burnt under a boder. 
It did not occur to me that an electro-magnetic engine, 
though much less economical, might have advantages 
over the steam-engme for special purposes Nor did any- 
body at that time dream of generatmg electricity by the 
force of fallm g water But it was quite as well that I 
gave up the project, for, apart from the reason for domg 
so which prompted me, there would soon have been dis- 
closed a still more cogent reason The plan devised would 
have encounteied lupui mountable difficulties. 

Thus, within a month of my return to Derby, it became 
manifest that, m pursmt of a WiU-o’-the-wisp, I had left 
ehind a place of vantage from which there might probably 
have been ascents to higher places It then appealed that 
^ unquahfied blunder had been committed But thmgs 
0 not always work out m conformity with expectations 
false step may eventually lead to a path more advanta- 
geous than the one deserted. Had there not been this 
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Boctmnglj fooloh act, I ahonld bare pasad a bmndmm, 
aud not very proapoTona, life aa a cavil engmeor That 
vrbich liM BiDoe boon done would never have been done. 

Not mxmy daya after my return home, there woe brought 
for our inapeotiou a beantifol herbanuni, made by a young 
medical man in Derby during hi* student dnyi. Why 
ao much effect should have been produced is not obvious 
but my ambition was at once fired to make a horbariuni ae 
good or better The first step was to provide a needful appli- 
ance. My fathar had led mo, when a boy to acquire eomo 
manual dexterity and this was now utflued. Paying a 
carpenter for the use of his bench and tools, I devoted a 
few days to making a botanical press — not indeed the whole 
of it four largo wood-screws were ordered from a turner 
Of oourae, as it may bo supposed, this press was unlike 
anything existing but it answered its purpose well 

Afternoon walks snbsoquontly were mode mtaresting by 
the search for speennens ; and in the couiBe of some montha 
there resulted a considetable ooUechon of the more oon- 
spiouous ordtnnry plants which the fields and hodguiv o 
round Derby furnished. It still exists, and shows that the 
ambibon which prompted me was not unfulflilod. 

The mteeest thus shown in botany waa not, m any oon 
siderable measure, saentifio The initmot of acquisition 
and the desire to prodnoe eomething worthy of adm ration 
muted to stimulate me j and the httle knowledge gamed 
-was mcidental only Though I knew by name the syatem 
of Jusmou, the T rrmBau system served my purpose, 
and the Natural Orders r«m nod unknown. But such 
oequamtaiioe with vegetal stiuohrres as was then ac- 
quired, was doubtle* of use in after years when bmlogy 
beoame a snl^eot of methodical study 

The reaches of the Derwent above Derby were in those 
days rural, and in parts not nnpiotureaqne. The railway 
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budge which now spans the nver jnst above the town, 
did not exist , and suburban quiet was not broken by the 
shneks of wlustles A pleasure-boat excursion up to the 
iTolls at Darley (not then made maccessible by the stietch- 
mg of an iron bar from bank to bank) was enjoyable 
On fine mornmgs duimg the latter part of May and a 
good pait of June, any one who, between 7 and 8, was 
uear this stietch of water, would very likely have heaid 
some famihai melodies now one voice only being audible, 
and now another voice jommg m with a second. These 
voices weie those of myself and a fnend. Fmding, wlu e 
at Woicester, that rowmg was beneficial, I had, soon after 
my return home, hired a boat for a quarter of a year, anc 
had mvited this fnend to joiu m mommg excuisions As 
before said, there was much singing in our office at 
Worcester, mostly of sentimental ballads, and of these 
my memory had accumulated a considerable stock an 
uncultured taste being satisfied with songs of a land 
which m later life I have come to detest. My foend, 
some two yeLan my jnmor, was also passmg through that 
phase m which there is contentment with manufactured 
music, as distmgmshed from the music of onspiiatiou. 
Thus led by our hlnngs, we not unfiequently made the 
woods near Darley echo with our voices our secular 
matins bemg now and then arrested for the pm’pose of 
gathermg a plant There is still, m the herbarium above 
named, a specimen of Enchantei’s Nightshade gathered in 
the glove slnrtmg the nver near Dailey 

My compamon, known by sight fiom early boyhood, had 
only now, dunng the few preceding weeks, become pei- 
Bonally known His name, Edwaid Lott, will recur fre- 
quently throughout this autobiography, for the friendship 
thus commenced was a lifelong friendship His nature 
Avas one which it is difficult to praise unduly. Not that he 
Avas mtellectaally remarkable m any way, but that he was 
tnorally of the highest type absolutely conscientious. 
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and along wnth tho acnllment of joitico ditTplaring In 
largo TOcahoro all tho other allraltlio fcntuneiita^ Dnnng 
Iho many yearn of oar great intimacy in tho conrao of 
arhlch wo were frequently traTcIhng compnnlcmi, 1 norer 
aaw Kjm out of temper Uia Cnee, which wna citremely 
handsome Indicated lua character Tho exprcBinon nnitod 
digmty mildneaa, and ■ercnlty Ho iropre^ed every one 
with bis innato goodne^ ^Vhen^ nearly 40 yearn after 
ward% ho flccompamcd mo on n ^uat to tho liouso of rnoiidi 
in OlouccstcrshijT; joining an Easter party to all mtuihcrs 
of which ho was a ilranger an inquiry of tho hostess 
what they thonght of him, brought tho reply — “ Oh, wo 
nro all in love with Hr Ijott,” 

In 1841 and for many yearn afterwards, ho waa an ad 
hcrcut of tho current creed — a member of tho EstabUshod 
Cbnrch. Now and then difTcrcncca of opinion aroao be- 
tween us I alwaya amicable dUTenmees, howorer Out 
daring the latter part of hla lifo these disagreements on 
religious questJona, oa well os on pohtical questions died 
ttwoy 

fho contrast U romarkablo between the present thno, m 
which ohOdren often see a good deal of the world boforo 
they got into thoir teens, and the timo when I waa young 
when but few people wont Car from their natiro placea. 
I make thia remark d propoa of tho fact that unt3 after I 
■yrns one-and-twenty I hod never aeon tho sea, 

My father always spent his sammer vaestion at the 
seaside not commonly remniDingstatiouary bat rambling 
along tho coast day by day from one place to another 
One of theso vacabon ramblea was due soon after my 
return home, and I agreed to join him. The Isle of Wight 
wna our proposed region. After a day or two at South- 
ampton, aeoang among other placea Notley Abbey wo 
pasaed over to Cowea, and m the oourae of a week walked 
thenoe by way of RyAo, Brading, Ban down Vontaor 
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Blackgang Chine, Brixton, and Freshwater, round to Yar- 
mouth It was a dehghtful time, leaving vivid locoUec- 
tions The emotion which the sea produced in me was, 
I thmk, a mixture of joy and awe — the awe resulting fi om 
the manifestation of size and power, and the joy, I sup- 
pose, fiom the sense of freedom given by bmitless expanse 
In those days the Isle of Wight was more rural than now , 
and, jomed with the pleasurable feelmgs given by the sea 
itself, theie were those which the scenery and the shore 
gave My father and I were in sympathy on most 
matters, and our i ambles along the coast brought us 
objects of mterest almost from step to step — ^now the 
geology of the cliffs and the new plants growmg about 
them, now the physical effects produced by the waves, 
now the hving things on the beach, vegetnl and animal 
That there was some collecting gomg on is proved by a 
letter of my father’s wiitten home, which says of me . 

“ He IS about to send off another packet [of curiosities] to- 
day One small mcident was that at Luccombe CInne 
we passed just as some boatmen were landing a sun-fish 
Fnowmg Prof Owen, my father wrote to him telhng of 
the fact, and intimating that the cieature might perhaps 
be useful for dissection 

From Yarmouth we passed over to Portsmouth, whence, 
after a few days, came a migration to Haylmg Island At 
t e end of a quiet week there we pai ted — he to complete 
18 summer tour, and I to return home , for the fund I had 
devoted to the trip was exhausted. 

My mormngs dunng this period were usually devoted 
to some kind of work, if an occupation usually of a more 
or ess speculative kind may be so called. Of work m the 
or mary sense activily directly conducive to advance- 
ment there was httle or none probably because there 
was no opportumty for it In July one of the things 
w c occupied me was an mvestigation conceinmg the 
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of ginlcr*. Tlicrcr nltcJ • paper on tho fuljjecl 
pnliluihed rn Tkt C»n7 on/f AnhxU'tt Journal for 

<?pptctnbtr 1841 Tbc oalcomo of It wn« a rory clftborato 
algebrwo forranb wlijcli will raJ^o n unHo on Ihe face of 
auT ODO familiar with lb'’ lilpbcr matbrmatira for whal it 
acbiCTM ID fl lalK>n nw war i^ iloabllc^a aehiornblo brtho 
InfiDilcrminl Calcolnn in on evr wny It in ntiihrr worth 
prw'rmnp fcieulificolljf conjiilrrecb nor boi! it nnv Inlcimt 
for tbo gvtjcral reader ShooM any one rihamo it ho 
must Ixj prepared for nnnge b]nn<lrr*. No prot f wo* 
fontj tJio moll being tbit tho cotnponlor aad reader 
tronrfcJnncd the cqnalion in waya pccnliar to thema<lr«. 

Attention had nxentlr Iteen drawn to tbo proccM of 
depoaiting metal by eleolrolvwa — a procew di>coTcrcd br 
Prof Daniel, wlucb baa rmco nndergono lach cxtcnaiTo 
dcTclopmenta. Tbo wbjeet Interwled mo and 1 com- 
menced erpenmenlmg j nietling if not with much anceca*, 
yet with rullicicnt anccc+a to prompt apecnlaliona concern 
fng po^nhlo unea of tho milhod It occurred to mo tlint 
by coTcnog n anrfaco aritli aomethbig libo on etching 
groond then cnitmg throngh thla by an clchiog tool, ami 
then depowting by eloctrolrpo a ahcct of copper over tho 
whole anriace there wonld ho prodaeed a block with Iinca 
m rehef hTco lho*o of a woodcut i and it teemed llint thw 
araT of prodncing a pnnllng block would bo far Icra 
labonoQji than tliat wliich the wood>cultor adopt*, i 
coined the idea into practice and, thongh not ’mth 
^ntiafoclory rcaulla, jet with ixBulla wliich promuod well 
Having dono thhi, I wont to consult tho list of patents. 
Hut already tho plan, too obnons to bo overlooked, had 
been taken pOBScsslon of Tho list of patents, or elao of 
caveats, oontoinod a aufDciently dear desenption of it. 

This disappointment proved to bo a dtaguiicd good 
forttmo. Tho proceaa, preaently brought to bear wont 
nndor tho name “ glyphography**! and wna adopted to a 
cartain amsll extent It bad dinwbaoki, howerer and 

18 
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failed to compete witli othei methods; until, lu a few 
yeaie, it was no moie heard of 

Experiments lu electro lypmg aroused some mterest in 
electro-chermsUy I made myself a small gal vamc battery 
and tned to deposit other metals than copper, not, how- 
ever, with much success There came, too, attempts to 
form crystals by electrolysis, accompanied by wild hopes 
respectmg the pecuniary lesults to be obtamed. domed 
with these electro-chemical mquines there were others 
exclusively chemical, of which traces exist among surviv- 
mg memoranda Naturally, too, my speculative tendency 
came mto play, and some papere preserved concern the 
mterpretations of “quantity ” and “ mtensity” m electricity. 

But aU these expenments and speculations ended m no 
practical results The only benefits were certam small 
additions to knowledge, and some httle mciease of mam- ' 
pulative skill 


To the expenments and speculations which occupied 
the mommgs, and the country walks m search of plants, 
which occupied the afternoons, there was now added, m 
the latter part of the day, another occupation. In 1841 a 
movement was commenced for the diffusion of vocal mnsic 
Wilhelm’s system was mtroducedmto England, and Mr 
HuUah, under some official authority, established a teach- 
mg organization in the chief towns Though given to 
the smgmg of songs, 1 had no knowdedge of music from 
notes The desirableness of acquinng such Imowledge 
was manifest , and the opportnmty was seized 

The cnltivatiou of part-singmg was the chief «im Be- 
yond the set lessons there were soon commenced practices 
at the house of my fiaend Lott he and his sister and I 
passmg at least one evenmg a week m trymg ovei glees 
and madngals After the course of instruction was over, 
a small Glee-Society was formed of some dozen members, 
of whom I was one Not only during tins period, but for 
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yeftTB after part-tmgmg ■mia one of my chief grabSoa 
tiom. 

Havu it that among thoae 'who profess a lore of mnocv 
this grstihostlonf great at the same time that it is coeftless, 
u BO httle appreciated? There are ffl'w enjoyments higher 
and none so easy to ha're 'where a 'will to have it u enter 
tamed the requisite nranber Perhaps one obetade 
la that gleo-shjgmg doea not display the muaioal proflcienoy 
of young ladles. For this, solo-amging is required. And 
smoe our aooiaj arrangements ere, in chief meosure, ad- 
justed to the furthering of mRiriagee, it resulta that gleo- 
amgmg is not patronixed by mnmmni or their daughters 
all profeesiuns of love of mnsio notwithatandmg 

Already before leaving Worooater, there had been eata 
bhahed a cor eapoudenoe with two of my friends made 
there and this oontumed. Letters to Jaohson, and letters 
from hhn, oonoenied chiefly professional questions the 
steps taken m pursuanoo of our respeoti've careers, accounts 
of our oommon friends or aoquamtanocs, jomed, on his 
side, ■with a good deal of qulajihig But the oorrespond 
enoe'withE A,B -was, in oonsiderahle measure, devoted 

to pohboal and rehgioas discnssions. Some passages seem 
worth qnobng as mdicatmg the stage of thonght at that 
time reached, A letter -written by him on Sept 4 shows 
that, while at Po-wick, I had got beyond the crude behef 
that a repubhcsn form of government is good nreepeotiTo 
of conditions, £. A, B -wrote i — 

"I am pcrfaetly aware Out jvn bold tba optnlon thmi ^ ammonta 
that are fltted for one time aod psople are hj no meana fltlad for 
another | but 70a oaad to dwell npoD It more parthmlarl/ with regard 
to religloiH goreniment, and there I dlflar from jxm cnllrel/ 

And then m the same letter there occurs the paragraph — 

" 1 do not admin Tcnrr d*ft itfnti d gv uuiuant at all, thoogh I 
eaimat at thji nunnent Bu^gaai a better YoocallH a natjoDil issti 
tathm for praraotliif one man from f frf ging apoo tha rights of 
anothsr 
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Tims it appears that at twenty I entei tamed, though ij 
a crude, unqualified form, a belief which much of mi 
energy m subsequent years was spent in justifying ani 
elaborating ' L 

Piobably there weie other passages wntten at that tinn 
showing the drift of thought But when, some thirty od, 
years aftei wards, I asked E A B if he could let ni 
have my letteis to him, he replied that they had be^ 
burnt at the time of his mainage, when he destroyed a 
useless papers I, 

The practice of making pencil poitiaits, commenced L 
Powick, was continued aftei my leturn home, whL 
sundry lelatives and friends sat to me One of the fiL 
results was the sketch of my grandmother, given m 
fiist Part — “Family Antecedents” There was scq 
executed, too, a poitiait of Lott, promptly laid hands jj. 
by his sistei , and there were others of two of my fath 
pai ticular fnends 

In so fai as literal representation went, these were ,jj] 
amiss, but they weie all bad considered artistically 
men there aie who at once peiceive those tiaits "wl^ 
give the distinctive character to a face or other obi|^T 
My father had a considerable amount of the faculty 
shown, but I inherited none of it A tolerably el^ 
perception, joined with a fair amount of manual dextefjjj 
enabled me to render with some truth each particularL j 
and shade which I saw, but did not enable me to seia uj 
the midst of the complex impression, the proportionaf 
portance of its components It is the abihty to dcL^ 
which constitutes the power of lepiesentation wh 
rises to what we call genius 

With this making of pencil portraits there was pie^^ 
jomed the copymg of life-sized heads taken fron^je^c 
^tique, and afterwards the drawmg of ideal W 
Some of these survive. They possess very httle V 
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Thero is tn them no vigour of imAgmstion — no mdin 
dnabtv of expreenon nothing beyond meaninglesi good 
loots. 

Soon after if not nt the anmo fame, oomo drawing of 
other kinds — landscape sketchoa, not from nature but from 
fancy and practioee m the drawing of fohage. These dis- 
played just the some lack of that artistio power which is 
bom, not made. 

The drawing of heads presently gave nee not only to 
these other kinds of drawing but also to modeling The 
initiation of this I do not remember Perhaps it was m 
specbon of some laoes which my father had modeled 
when a ^uung man — especially a langhing feoe. The 
history of this was that one of his pupils (Archibald Fox, 
a brother of the late Sir Charles Fox) was takmg IcaBuuS 
in modehng and that the ondotsins my father passed on 
hit work led to a challenge to model something himself 
This langhmg faoe was his response, and a very suoceas- 
fol response it must have been. It is remarkable for a first 
attempt. But, as I hare said, my fathers qmok cesthetio 
pm e^jlion was not fransmittod to me, and the remits of 
my eflorts m modeling had no ment beyond that of 
nieoiianKjal imitation. 

In the afi3oe at Worcester there had been made not only 
drawings for engmeenng works, bnt also those for vanona 
buildings — stations, ofSoes, engme-honses, and so forth. 
Natnraby there ocourred oocasions for the discussion of 
arointootural pnnoiples ; and of oourso my views wme 
ordin rily heretioal — expremons of dissent firom that snb- 
radm atapn to authority which was usually displayed and 
defended. 

Durmg the autumn of 1841 I devoted a httle attention 
to arokrteoture readmg np the descriptions of the Greek 
orders and other styles, and making sketches. There was 
commenced, too, a very ambitious design — a vast temple 
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of ratlier complex character and rmnsual distribution of 
parts The chief aim -was to piodnce a drawing which 
should be a ioiir de force in perspective. Enongh of it 
remams to show the general idea ; but, as usually hap- 
pened with me when there was no large ultenor purpose, 
my resolution flagged, and the piojoct was not carried far. 

There was also a seq^uence more relevant to these dis- 
cussions at Worcester In December I wrote a letter on 
“Architectural Precedent,” which was published in Tkc 
Civtl Engineer and Arcliitcci's Journal for January 1842 ; 
and then, in reply to some comments, mainly sympathetic 
but pai-tly adverse, which appeared in the February num- 
ber of that periodical, there appeared in Lfarcli a second 
letter horn me These letters aie not worth preserving 

From the account of my boyhood there was omitted 
an mcident which now had its effect Between 1820 
and 1830, phrenology had been drawing attention; and 
there came over to England, about 1830 or after, Gall’s 
disciple, Spurzheim, who went about the country diffusing 
knowledge of the system. Derby was among the towns 
he visited Being then perhaps 11, or perhaps 12, I 
attended his lectures: having, however, to overcome a 
considerable repugnance to contemplating the roTV of 
griQTnng skulls he had m front of him Of courso at that 
age faith was stronger than Bcepticism. Accepting nn- 
cntically the statements made, I became a behever, and 
for many years remained one 
Not unnaturally, theiefore, it happened that when, at 
the close of January, 1842, there came to Derby, to givo 
ectures and examine heads, a phrenologist at that time of 
^ ^ Numball — I preseuted myself to him for 
c axaotemation Here are the lesults , given not because 
0 eir intnoBic value, but because they furnished a text 
or the opinions about me e^ressed by my two most 
iptunate friends ^ 
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AUmentatlTeneai 

_ 

UodcTftta. 

Identity ». _ 

Modeiftta 

OmtatlTaneaa 


Da 

•Weight ^ „ 

, Larga 

Acqoliltl ciitaa 


Da 

OoloQT _ _ 

Da 

BCuOli cifC^ 


Da 

Tone (Melody) 

Bather fall. 

DeetrucU cOfM 


Da 

n (Hartnanj) _ 

Moderate. 

Cotnball 


Ilather fall. 

Form — 

Large. 

Fear _ 


kloderata. 

Size ^ ~ 

Da 

Flnaneea ^ 

— 

YeijlMT^ 

Order _ 

Da 

Amallreneaa 


llodeiftte. 

Nomber _ _ 

Bather foil 

PbHoprogoilU rc netft 

Da 

IndWdnality 

Modoate. 

Inhabl tatiren eaa 

— 

large. 

Tima _ _ 

lilgB. 

Adbedteneaa 


Da 

T-«wHty _ 

Da 

Ijoto of appeoba**™! 

Da 

Imltatkia ^ _ 

Moderate. 

Self-arteem_ 

_ 

Yaj lajyi. 

QxatrDdJraneea ^ 

larga 

BeneToloDce 

_ 

lATge. 

OboeentratiTtnees _ 

Da 

UarralL ^ 

_ 

Da 

__ _ 

Bather faD. 

Hope _ 


Uoderate. 

Ocanpariaon ... 

Da 

1 Eetroapaet.... 


Da 

•wit_ _ _ 

Moderata 

CnadcntkQaneaB 


Verj large. 

Frentoality ... 

large. 

Venera th>m 

— 


1 lAngcage ... .. 

P «WfaIL 


** Sodi ft Lcftil ftft thlft to ba tn th« Churofa. Tb* Mlf-eatcoci b 
TtTj Utcc I It vlll oolf prodnco aelf ft fear of dcgndfttkc^ 

tbcnforc, cmittd fti h Vi ban to ft tbij ful] nWal derelopmfnt, ItaeU 
la ft tocnl fftcnltj and It la almort ImpoMrTl ]• that jm ahoold b« other 
than a hJ£b*pTtDdp]ad man. Bomethlo^ ohatiBate^ but am t>it« vd 
unit* ItaolT with the Ughar pu » bo 4 the Mma] properiaitlaii, an<i I 
ksow not that a tnanb prindplea oao ba too ob*^ adhered ta 
PaiiQ cilijg azal pradait, reaauuablx piixiiif mnaej and beoarokot 
vithah It k dear that I find no fault ao far 
“If tba farehead ■*«ra ai quick aa It k aonod, If tha mainoij of 
detaO were equal to the genacrml mamoi^ than wrmld be DO faolt here 
paitha bat Indirldoalltj k not fall aaongb | thU k lha onlj fault I 
aee. General talent thunfMa tathar than parft^lar gvilra reaolti 
from toch an organ luthn. I aboold not call joa aa either a 

poat a painter or a mnrtekn, Imt joq may aoqoin enm^^oabla pro- 
fidensy In either eapedally b nro^ Verbal ttw --j k lather good 
thanothuiw I, and nrttliFmatloi win ba DO dHBeolty and /atldoaot 
dlaOo Cl any one paitlocilar talent. The tamper k aomerwhat nl 
and p^eo uaDoa tha principal sharaeterkUa of the mind. 

“ J Q. Bnsau.. 

"Hcibcit Bpencer Eaq Jan. 19 1 S 41 . 

ThniVing tluit H wouI(] b« hitAiwUjjp to hear -what 
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Jackson tliought of it, I sent this chaiactenzation to him 
Here is his comment 

I must confess [I] thought it an odd one and not altogether 'worthy 
of Monsieur EiimbalL I do not think it is a correct one , for instance 
he says that you have taste for music drawing &c. &.C. equally and that 
he does not find any one more prominent than the other, from which he 
deduces the opmion that you might be clever m all but not to shine m 
any Now I do not for a minute wish to detract from your merits, as 
I do, and always shall, consider them of a high order , but nevertheless 
I think that you might study drawing and painting and sculptunng 
&c with the greatest zeal without attaining to eminence, whilst the 
study of philosophy, natural history, chemistiy and sciences generally, 
if pursued would be easily within your grasp even to the furthest 
extent Pardon me if I even hint that I do not think music an ingre- 
dient of your spirit, if I may so term it As to your being brought up 
for the Church, I don't think you are half so fit for it as I am , not on 
account of qualities or abilities, as m that respect you far outsUip me, 
but because you are of a much more restless mind more likely to be 
moved by every new doctrine and apt to be led away by an ingeniously 
devised plan, and knowing your views about Church government, I may 
certainly add that Mr Eumhall never will see yon lu a gown, 

Jackson, at my request, fonvarded the phienological 
measurements and inferences to E. A B , ivhose re- 
marks were as follows 

To come to another subject which has afforded me considerable 
amusement and some satisfaction inasmuch as it goes a long way to 
confirm my previous opinion — mean yonr phrenological develop- 
ment as laid down by EumbalL Now I will not pretend to say that 
there is (not] a good deal of truth in what he has said with regard to 
your genci al character , but I do mean to say that he might have arrived 
at the same conclusion without feeling your head at alL For instance, 
without any compliments, a person need not look at you iw ice to ascer- 
tain that you are no fool and this after all is the upshot of all he says, 
the only amplification of this being his opimon that your talent is 
mc^ general than individual Now to ascertain the latter he need 
r ^ talked to you for a quarter of an hour upon any subject 
Lw ich he did not] inasmuch os the readiness you show to engage in 
argument upon all subjects is almost presumptive evidence that you 
lave not devoted your energies to any om or iwo subjects, and the 
c uc ion IS pretty ob'vious In the details of your character he 
^ ‘whole very correct, the only pomt upon which he is 
c ni e in which he is right and m which there is I should imagine 
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not dlfflcnlt^ in Jodging, U la bb opbktti of jonr mulca] Ulenl 
-frUch b 9 detarfbex u Urge and onlj qualified \rf tba graenltMH (U 
OM mij coin a mtrd) nthcr than In^vidaalJVj of jour torn of mind. 
KB. Bid joQ vUsUe Tbt Admiral vhOo b« vaa orga In 

ocM> {natanm in arblcb I ibould tbtnk it difficult to Jodg* bo baa, aa I 
tbl^k JDO mnat aee jouraolf aiguaDj mlai Vfu joo. Ho apeaka of 
your Tcneratioo and for ptnort la forya. Hiat la tbe 

bat tblng I tbould bara thought of aocuaing you of and I bcHere I 
underatand and can api;icdat« your character rery welt 1 think that 
mj definition of your mind aa a mf coi one b aa good a ooe aa con bo 
giren. You an radical all ortr in anything and *^«uj thing — in 
Tfltglnn, In polltlai, In eng^o^rring mannara, Ac., &c. 

Paper* yield endenoe that at that time ray faith m 
phrenology traa nntihaken There ore momoranda on tho 
emotionfl of eolf-eatoem and loro of opprobation to tho 
diandvantago of the last and advantage of theHret] and 
there are alao aotne charactenitio memoranda oonoenung 
«the crnla of great vencralion ” Cnnouely ninstrating 
the apccnbtive tendency shown m this aa in other dffec 
tiom, there u, among these memoranda a deaign for on 
ideal head — 1 do not mean face only bnt contonr of skull 

April, 1842 breraght a temporary return to ongmoenng 
aotivitiea. A trfbutaiy of the nver Derwent whioh nraa 
through Derby called the llarkeaton Brook, was raised 
Buddenly to on immenee height a local deluge of nun 
and overflowed to the extent of prodoemg in tho mam 
etroet a flood of some six feet m depth the level ottainod 
being BO unusual that it waa marked by an iron plate let 
into tho walk It occurred to me to wnto a report on thi* 
flood j and to make suggeetioiia for the preventjon of any 
like catacLiuphe hereafter Tina report was presented to 
the Town Council ond afterwards prmted and distributed 
by thenr order 

But the plan I recommended for preventmg in future 
any such diaastrous overflows, was one implying expensive 
engmeenng works, and waa not adopted. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A VISIT AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 
1842. JEt 22 


After the middle of Jlfiy, my uncle Thomas came to see 
ns, and it "was agreed that 1 should go back with him to 
Hinton Six years had elapsed since I left it ns a } outh 
of 16, and there was an anticipated pleasure m returning 
to old scenes, and seeing again wcll-lcnoiMi faces 

Rnilway-commimication was then but imperfect, and 
from Cheltenham to Cirencester ivo journeyed by coach 
The journey loti its mark because, in the coume of it, 1 
found that piactice in modehng had increased my per- 
ception of beauty in fonn A good-loolnng girl, who was 

one of our fellow-passengers for a slioit interval, had 
remaikably fine eyes, and I had much quiet satisfaction 
in observing their forms Beyond the ordmaiy pleasuie 
that would have been given by recognition of the eyes as 
fine, there was a more special pleasure m contemplating 
the elegant cuiwes of the eyelids I set do \\ u this recol- 
lection mainly because it opens the way to some remarks 
on sesthetio culture as a pail; of education. The practice 
of drawmg or modelmg is to bo encouraged not merely 
With a view to the worth of the thmgs produced, for, m the 
great majority of cases, these will be worthless, hut it 
18 to be encouraged as increasing the appreciation of both 
Nature and Art Theie results from it a revelation of 
natural beauties of form and colour which to undisciplined 
perceptions remain invisible, and there ' results, also, a 
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greatly exalted eryoymcnt of pajntmg and ecnlptare. 
The plcaanro which trotliful rondonng givea w Increaeed 
by inoreaaiiig tho knowledge of the trait* to bo rendered. 

My firat letter home, dated S8rd ila^ contain* a paauige 
which i* not without eignificano© 

*TUit did DOt kDov mt at *11 for aome monwata wba I made 
mjr estraoca akne, wlikh wa liad amiigad I ■honld da No osa 
recosaind me, and of wjluM aU agree that I am modi aHarad. I go 
to Bath aflernoao to au pi mj old frieoda there 

A letter of the aomo date, written by my aunt to Derby 
hnphofl tho nature of the change — 

* I am ao delighted to hara Herbert with oa, who k ao a^ hla and 
mkhia a oompanJoo that hia nnola and I ihall indeed ba raij aonj to 
kaahlm. I thhik I Derer witn 1 ao great an Impi eu>ant In anj 

JifQHg pOTUSL 

A kindred change ■which had been aimfl Hy oommented 
upon when I w** at Worceeter where my aunt had seen 
me In 1889 I aaonbed to escape &om those reetminta of 
eoriler life which were mure at Taiianoo with my nature 
than with moet nature* and it would seem that thia stCU 
greater change had been due to oontmuanoe of the some 
cau»e for between my daya at "Woroeeter and thia viait 
to Hmton, there had been three yean of independence, 
PoMbly there wae a further cause alowne** of derelop- 
ment. This had been decidedly ehown physically in *0 
for aa atature and struoture were oonoemedj and it may 
liave been ehown mentally not, perhapa, m roepeot of tho 
latelleotual faoultiee lait in respeot of the emotional 
facrultiee. The lugher of these were longer than turual In 
gaming their full itrongth. 

Shortly after my amTal, there oame a sequence to the 
prootice of modelmg, recently named. My unde had 
•een the reaulta of my attempta, and It was agreed that 
I should model a bust of him. Whether (he suggestion 
oame from liim or from me does not appear but letters 
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show that some steps had been taken befoie the beginning 
of June Progress was not rapid, and it was made the 
slower by the inaptitude of my uncle for sitting lie had 
but small eesthetio perception, and no dramatic faculty 
whatever , the result bemg that his notions of a fit pose 
and fit expression were often such as to give me some 
amusement while they put difficulties in my way. A 
lettei to my mother, of June 29, says 

“I am going on very successfully "with the bust much better in 
fact than either my father or mj'self had expected [Mj father had 
come to TTiiiton on his vny to the sea side,] It will probably be as 
much as a fortnight before it is finisbed , and as soon as it is so I shall 
return home I have been working rather too bard to be able to enjoy 
my visit much, \V hat with the modeling aud writing letters to Tko 
Nonconformisty I have sometimes hardly stirred out for two or three 
days together " 

A letter from my aunt, written on the 10th July, after 
my return to Derby, quotes laudatory opimons expressed 
by fnends about the bust good natuied praise, mostly, I 
dare say But, true as the likeness may have been in the 
eyes of those who looked only for hteral repioductioii, it 
was, in common with other products of mine which I have 
^mmented upon, without any display of artistic faculty 
This the reader may perceive from the repi eduction of it 
^ven m the piehmmaiy part Especially inartisbc was 
t e hair For the repiesentation of this something more 
t an hteral leproduction of lines and surfaces was needed , 
and m tbs something more 1 failed The details of the 
hair were both -unnatural and awkward 
It used, however, to be some consolation to me to 
o serve that the ancient sculptors did not commonly 
succeed m rendermg hair Of course I do not mean to 
their lepiesentations were awkwaid, but only 
^ a ey failed m naturalness I shall doubtless produce 
m most readers astomshment by this allegation So pro- 
oun IS the geneial subjection to the estabhshed belief in 
Bupenonty, -that adverse cnticasm upon anything 
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Groclc »ecran *0030111105 like Un^phcmy BqI I no more 
pm mv fiuth on the opinlone of n chuJOcnUj'-cdacnlcd man 
obont thmga Greek than I pm my faith on tho opmiona 
of n dc j^ujan about things liobron* In thoir treatment 
of hatr the Greeka did not duly rognrd tho fact that the 
aubatanco In Trhioh they n'ero working la bo rcinoto in 
phyncal chamcteia from the Bubatanco to bo roprvionted, 
that any attempt at literal imltahon most fail and that 
the rendering murt bo by luggeation rather (ban by ro- 
prodnctiom In ahaping the marble it 3 raa then' habit to 
cat out tho interftlceB among tho locks to depths each oa 
exiat among the looka of ootoal hair and to giro to the 
projecting pomona m their repreaentabons aa much pro- 
minence aa they had m fact Bnt ameo actual locka 
oomnat of hnirs between which hght paaaot to a largo 
extent, and Binoe tho lohd lohitanco m whioh tbe^ oru 
reproduced is one through which the light doca not Uina 
peaa, it reaulLi that if the locka ore htorally mutated in 
their ahapea, the lights and ahade* m the marble are for 
more pronounced than they are in natura Nor ii thia all 
Han* ia gonerally of a more or leaa dark shade, and tho 
difierenoe in depth of colour between its hghtod parta and 
ita ahaded piarta, is conaequeutly made far less than that 
which exiata between the two fa a Buhatauce liko marble 
Hence a fterther cause of error oo-operating with the other 
Neceaaaiily therefore, to get anything like a true efleot 
the elevationi and depresaiona in the marble moat be far 
lea than they are fa fact. 

Apparently from recognition of this truth, many modem 
louiptorB taTe wio««ided fa resp-^aentog hag mneii V>eUai 
thnn the anoient BOulptorB did. 

In one of the extraoti above given, refereueo u mado to 
certain lettera I was wntfag to T?i 4 Nontonform.\at now»- 
paper — a newapaper whioh had recently been ostabhahed 
aa on organ of the advaaoed IHaaenteni, and whioh was 
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edited "by Mi Edwaid Miall, afteiwaids for some years 
member of Pailiament for Rochdale 

The proximate origin of these lettei-s cannot now he 
recalled Probably conversations with my imcle led to 
them He had much interest m pohtics, as had all mem- 
bers of the family not, however, the mterest commonly 
j shown — ^inteiest in mimstnes and men, but inteiest m 
pnnciples and measures. The mental attitude of the 
Spencers was unhke that now displayed by those who 
call themselves Liberals — an attitude of subordination to 
the decisions of Mr Gladstone — an attitude of submission 
to personal lule similar to that shown in France when, by 
a plihsdte, the people surrendei ed then power mto the 
hands of Loins Napoleon The nature shown by all 
members of our family was quite opposite to this 

The implied kinship of feeling and thought led to a 
general congnuty m the political views held, and led. 
especially, to a common tendency towaids Individualism 
With the absence of that party “loyalty” which consists 
in sun endenng private judgment to men who are m office, 
or else to men who want to be in office, there natuially 
went a tendency to cariy individual freedom as far as 
possible , and, by imphcation, to restnct governmental 
action. Daily talks with my uncle doubtless disclosed 
vanous agreements ansmg from this community of natme , 
and hence aiose the suggestion to contribute, to The Non- 
conformist newspaper, a senes of letters setting forth the 
opinions I had been uttenng My uncle knew Mi Miall, 
and with the first letter sent an introduction 

The twelve letters thus commenced and afterwards seri- 
ally pubhshed, contam some ideas which it may be m- 
teresting to quote, because of their relations to the system 
of beliefs elaborated in subsequent years Besides views 
afterwards set forth in a more formal manner, there are 
indications of drifts of thought which m course of time 
became pronounced and definite Heie are some sen- 
tences firom the first letter.— 
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•'Fr^rjlUng Id Nitort /u Uwi, luorfftnlc auttef liu (u 
djTBUDkal I tin, Iti dMoteU KfSQtllM | ofc'inie tmtUr nwn eoio 
lOOT* cmHj dnlrojcd, bu aim fU c-TMi]b^prfDcfpl«< At with 
DutUr h) ht laUjrrmJ fonii, to with tuitUr is lu C^t*i tniinitt 
hoiD^hart iLcir Un tj vtn u the Duttriilj Itm wbiffa tbtjrart 
d^rrJ. Mu AS ta knlnulf bfio^ bss foorliotts to p«rfono tni hu 
ottuis for prrfonntag thow faoctions. 

*'As vfLb 3Iia fifajtitall/ to with Msn apiritiun/ JJIttd hss Its 
Livi AS well SI mattn- 

^'As with Mao IndirMtunj to with Msn sodsH/ Sodrtf ts 
crrtslnlj has {La gorrmlng prlndplrt as Msn bss, Th J ntsj not 
to to eiattj' tncrd or to rradl]/ d^wA TWr Action msy b* mom 
roopiKaU^ And It msj bo morv dilBcnJt to obey ihtm { bet prrtrtbo. 
|«n m I037 shows IIS ihsl Ihrj moat rxist 

Tlim cotncfl tbo corollnry that those people nro abedrJ trho 
■nppoao that oTorything trill go wrong unlefB they aro 
conluiciilly ratorfenng ther ought to know that 

tbo Jflwi of society oro of such a clmrnctcr that natnml 
onla trill rectify thcnuelrcs’* by \irtao of a self-ai^ust 
log pnnaplo ** There follows the infertmeo that it tr 
nocdfol only to maintain order — that the function of 
government m “tiraplyto defend the mjtnrnl rights of 
Jlon — lo protect person and properly — to proreut tho 
®bb ofioions of the powerful upon the weak — m a word, to 
atlminiatcrjuNfico." 

Tho lottora which followed were dorolal irnoccorirely 
to treating of Commorolal Restrictions, A National Church, 
Tho Poor Laws, ar OovonunonUCoIonization, National 
Eduoatlon, nnd Sanitary Administration 1 the purpose of 
caoh letter being to show that, wluTo tho vorlona Stato- 
ncllnties impliod are eotclcded by the definition of State- 
dnlics, tlibro aro varinua reasons for othennso concluding 
that they ore injurioua. 

The poaiUon taken up in the letter concerning War u 
utterly untenable, I might Indeed, had I been then 
aware of tho facts, have dted in aapport of my argomont 
tlio case of tho Iroquois League, under the nrmngeinenta 
of which wars wore not carried on by tho gOTernment, 

U 
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but by cbiefia who gathered together voluntary foUowei s , 
or I might have named the early German tnbes as having 
pursued a kindred system But it is clear that these were 
exceptional systems, not pennanently practicable 1 failed 
to recogni/e the truth that, if the essential function of a 
government be that of mamtaming the conditions undei 
which individuals may carry on the business of life in 
secuiity, this function includes, not protection against 
internal enemies only, but protection against external 
enemies But the youthful enthusiasm of two-and-twenty 
naturally earned me too far 

In addition to the quotations above given as bemg 
significant, let me here add two others which aie no less 
significant 

“ Every animate creature stands m a specific relation to the external 
world in winch it lives. From the meanest zoophyte, up to the most 
lughly organized of the vertebrata, one and ^ have certain fixed 
pnnciplea of existence Each has its vaned bodily wants to bp^ 
satisfied — food to be provided for its proper nounsbment — a habim- 
tion to be constructed for shelter from the cold, or for defence aga^t 
enemies — now arrangements to be made for bringing up a broofi of 
young, nests to be built, little ones to be fed and fostered — then a^store 
of provisions to be laid in against winter, and so on, with a' variety 
of other natural desires to be gratified. For the performance of all 
these operations, every creature haR its appropriate organs and in- 
stincts external apparatus and mtemal faculties , and the health and 
happmess of each being are bound up with the perfection and activity 
of these powers They, in their turn, are dependent upon the position 
m which the creature is placed. Surround it with circumstances which 
preclude the necessity for any one of its faculties, and that faculty will 
become gradually impaired Nature provides nothing m vain- In- 
stincts and organs are only preserved so long as they are required 
Place a tnbo of animals m a situation whore one of their attributes is 
unnecessary — take away its natural exercise diminish its activity, 
and you will gradually destroy its power Successive generations will 
tee the faculty, or instinct, or whatever it maybe, becuuie giadually 
weaker, and an ultimate degeneracy of this race will meVitably ensue 
All this IS true of Man.” 

Then on the next letter, m icply to the argument (which 
the editor I thmk had uiged agamst me) that “society is 
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and very raiely does such a branch outgrow and over- 
shadow all others. 

The contrrbutrng of these letter’s to The Nonconformist, 
exemplifies tlrrs tr’uth m a way more than usually striking 
Had rt not been for this vrsrt to Hmton — had rt not been 
for these political conversations with my uncle — possibly 
had it not been for his letter of mtroduction to !Mr Miall, 
the first of these letters would not have seen the light, 
and the rest of them would never have been written Had 
they never been written, Social Statics, which ongmated 
from them, would not even have been thought of Had 
there been no Social Statics, those hires of mquii’y which 
led to The Principles of Psychology would have lemamed 
unexplored And without that study of life m general 
initiated by the wiitmg of these works, leadmg, presently, 
to the study of the relations between its phenomena and 
those of the inorgamc world, there would have been no 
System of Synthetic Philosophy 

Already I have pomted out that the apparently unfor- 
tunate cessation of my engmeeimg hfe, opened the way 
to another kind of hfe And now the writing of these 
letters on “ The Proper Sphere of Government,” com- 
menced at Hmton and finished dming the months suc- 
ceeding my return to Derby, constituted the first step 
towards tins other kind of life 



CHAPTER XV 


BACK AT nOilE 
1M2— <8. S2— 23 

Betokd completion of Uu* lorioa of ihort osbqjb, of 
which leas than half wore irntten at Hinton there came 
before mo ooon oftor my rotora another aabjeot of intcreat. 
A letter of July 11 1843 to my Ihlhor who wna rtilJ at 
the acfl-etlo, oloaoJ with the lontonco — “Iiott ho* joat 
railed to tate mo to a leotnro on Phonogmphv eo that I 
ha'v 0 no more time to apare for voo," 

The attendance on tlna lecture had aequcnoca immo- 
diate and romota Donng many preceding yoara my 
father had been at leitnro, elaborating a new ^tem of 
ahorthand. 11 hen oa a boy of thirteen, I went to Hinton, 
ft had reached inch a stage that J waa — not much to my 
eatiafaoHon — required to tafce down m it notes of my 
unole B sermona very brief notes th^ were, aa may be 
supposed. Hunag snbsequent yecri snooesBiro improve- 
menta were mode In it, and, by the tune 1 was 31 it had 
assumed its final form — final, at loaat, in respect of its 
essentmli; though, prompted by hu restless idcahty my 
father went on ohangmg Its minntie aa long aa he bred 
not always with advantage I anspoot. 

The above named leoture on Phonography improased 
mo with its menta and, in a aubsequent oonversabon with 
my father I mtunated the belief that Pitman a system waa 
better than his. Saying that this belief waa an orToneotta 
one he requested me to oompare the two m detafl. J did 
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tins , and the lesult was a tliorougli conviction that my 
fathei was nght, and that his system was not only better 
than Pitman’s, bnt bettei than any other which has been 
devised — as perfect, mdeed, as is possible 
In Phonogiaphy when used for reporting, as m older 
shorthands, the consonants alone are marked, and “Le* 
grille Shorthand,” as my father called his system, has no 
great advantage over them m brevity, so long as this 
impel feet method of representing words is followed Its 
only Bnperionty m that case is that it keeps the Ime, 
instead of sprawlmg about the paper m uncontrolled 
ways a fault in Phonography, as in the shorthands which 
preceded it, and a fault which stands m the way of its use 
for general purposes Even had it no other advantage 
than that of legulanty and syrnmetiy, the “Legible Short- 
hand” would be preferable to all others 

But its chief supenonty is that while, like Phonography, 
it may be written either with or without the vowels, the 
mtroduction of the vowels adds comparatively httle to 
the time and effort required m lepiesentmg a word, while 
the reading of the word is made easy In Phonogiaphy 
the vowels, when mtroduced, are marked by dots and 
dashes, added after the consonants have been written, and 
there results an illusive simphcity of appearance the illu- 
sion being due to the fact that the movements of the hand 
gone through m making these dots and dashes are not 
shown When they are shown by dotted hues, it becomes 
clear that the expenditure of time and effort m marking 
the vowels, almost doubles the time and effort previously 
expended m marking the consonants A comparison be- 
tween a word written m Phonography to which were 
added the dotted hues shewing the unseen motions, and 
the same word written m “ Legible Shorthand,” proved to 
me conclusively that, when the vowels are used, the 
egible Shorthand” has a great advantage m brevity, 
as well as in legibdity and elegance. 
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Tho itndj of my fathor* ajfttm thoi commtDCod, had 
re«alt« i ocno time afttorordi. 

A rationalized iyitem of lettem for Tmting rawnl the 
thought of n rntionohiod lyirtem of lottera for printing — 
A lyitem which ehould prezorva oounitoncjr in each of tho 
vovoral gnmpa — motes, «oim Tocala, hqnids, iuu.il«, and 
rowels. 1 schemed sots of forms suBwenng to these 
gronps, and hsTing thronghootn certmn general kinship, 
as well as a closer Unship within each group Tho notion 
-n'as plausible. It seemed dear that on alphabet so churao 
tonzed would bo desirablo. Bnt tho oonoophon was s 
ruiataken one. Tho loro of iTstem had over-ndden the 
thooght of use. It did not ocour to me that the hetero* 
goneons forms of the letters wo now have, is condudro to 
Icgitnhty — renders idontihcation of thorn much easier than 
it would be Were many of the forma related to one another 
as aro tho small letters b and d, or p and q the common 
orpreedon “mind your pji and q s,'* evidently referring to 
the diiHoulty which children find in distnigui«h{ng letters 
that are alike save m tho placing of tho loop on opposito 
sides. In tho proposed set of letters there were, withm 
each gronp kinships of this nature { and there would have 
been coneoqnent tendendes to ooaiusion. I may indeed, 
romaxk, m passing^ that booanse oapitol letters have no 
projeotions above and below the line and in thia respect 
present greater homogeneity than do low-case or amaB 
letters, Imcs of oopital letters ore loss easy to read than 
hnc8 of low-cnao letters, I was recently struck with this 
on comparing tlie prodnot of a type-wn ter which rendered 
its matter in capitals only with the prodneti of those 
which rendered their matter in capitals and small lattoim. 

Among my papers, asaomaied with those which set forth 
this soheme, there ore others conoeming the stmotnre 
desirable for a universal language. Probably thoughts 
about the one led to thoughts about the other A pro- 
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dominant aim waB bievity The language waB to be 
monosyllabic , and, among the memoianda pieserved, there 
IS a calculation showing that there are more than a hun- 
dred thousand good monosyllables , that is if, in addition 
to simple consonants and vowels, all the compound con- 
sonants and compound vowels are used There are also 
proposals of methods by which a choice of words for 
things and acts may be guided methods which, while 
paymg due legard to logical relationships and classifica- 
tions, would also pay due regard to euphony 

It seems to me quite possible piobable even — that the 
tune will come when aU existmg languages will be recog- 
nwed as so imperfect, that an artificial language to be 
nmversaUy used wiU be agreed upon Within these few 
years we have seen, in the artificial language called 
“Volapuk,” an attempt to fulfil the requirements bettei 
than any natural language does But I should be ex- 
tremely soiiy did there become current any artificial 
language which sets out with ideas denved imcntically 
from existmg languages, and adopts the system, of mflec- 
tions — a radically bad system Without intending to 
assume that they have much value, I think it not amiss to 
preserve, in Appendix E, the above-named suggestions — 
not respectmg a universal language so much as respecting 
methods to be followed m forming one 

About this same time also, an aUied matter occupied a 
httle attention Dunng previous yeais I had often re- 
gretted the progress of the decimal system of numeration , 
the universal adoption of which is by many thought so 
desirable That it has sundry convemences is beyond 
question , but it has also sundry inconveniences, and the 
annoyance I felt was due to a consciousness that all the 
advantages of the decimal system might be obtamed 
along with all the advantages of the duodecimal system, it 
the basis of om notatiou were changed — if, instead of 
aving 10 for its basis, it had 12 for its basis two new 
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digits being introducod to rcplueo 10 And 11 and l‘> times 
IS being tho htrodrod. 3Io^t pcoplo oro so Idtlo abjo to 
eroanapoto Ihemsclres from tbo cooccplions irlucb edneo 
Uon has ortablishod in them, tlmt thop cannot understand 
that the tum of 10 as a baaia, fa due solely to the fact that 
wo bare flro fingers on each band and fivo (oea on each 
foot If maubind had had nx instead of five ihero uerer 
would have bocn any diffimlty 

To Appendix E, I ha\ e added theso memornndn, in which 
1 hare set down the advantages of 12 over 10 for pnrpoeea 
of measurement, enumeration and caloulaliom Of coutm 
to change tho system would bo ddHcnlt and it would 
bo ronderedmort dx/Hoolt still should tho use of the decimal 
notation for weights, moasurca, ond values bo calalilialiQiL 


In tho course of tho autumn soraolhJng beyond achemes 
and speouladonfl began to occupy my time. 1 booamo on 
active politician 

Tho days wero thoso of tho Chartist agitaliom Tho 
demand for universal auff'rago, tnonnial parlbmonK 
vote by ballot, payment of raembors, no property qualifl 
cation and eq^uj cjoctoral distnota, embodied m a formal 
document, liad become tho ahibboloth of a Badical work 
ing-menspar^ The Hefonn Ddl had givtn prodommont 
power to tho £10 householders and now tho oloas below 
iosisted that they too, ahonld share in maJdng the laws 
Their moTcment oarriod on here ond Ihcro in on mtem 
perato manner had led to a few nets, to a throatoned vast 
demonstration which was stopped, and to some trials and 
imprisonments. Mr Edward Jllall, swayod hy a pro- 
nounced sense of jnstioo, sympothixod rrlth tho men who 
put forw^ these olsims and hli sympothy prompted 
him to write a sorios of artioles in Th* ifoneonformvt ad 
vooating an extension of the sui&nge mnoh like that which 
the ChorttsU wished to obtain, and, I think, odvooatmg, 
with qnahficatiotts, some of the associated changes they 
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urged These articles were subsequently republished as a 
pamphlet, under the title “ A Reconcihation of the Middle 
and Worlnng Classes ” a pamphlet which had a wide cir- 
culation, especiallv throughout the dissenting world, of 
which The NoTwonfonmst was the advanced organ The 
lesult was the commencement of “The Complete Suffrage 
Movement.” Mr Joseph Sturge, the well-lmown philan- 
thiopio Quaker of Birmingham, who had been active in 
the anti-slavery agitation, became a warm adherent, and, 
among other places, visited Derby to give an address m aid 
of Mr Miall’s project breakfastmg at our house on the 
occasion. Presently a branch was established at Derby, of 
which I became honorary secretary , and, m The Noncon- 
formist newspaper about that period, there exist sundry 
brief reports sent by me of local domgs 

One of these domgs produced some sensation m the 
town, and drew a certam amount of general attention 
Of the Chartists who had, durmg the preceding agitation, 
got mto trouble and been impnsoued, one was Mr Henry 
Vmcent a man who, like two otheis among the early 
Chartists, Lovett and Collins, was much to be admired 
He was evidently prompted by conscientious feeling to 
devote himeelf to the advancement of popular welfare, m 
domg which he displayed gieat oratorical powei Recog- 
ntTing the smcenty of those who weie following the lead 
of Ml Miall, and probably tbmlnng that it would be well 
to get rid of the odium which the Chartist demonstrations 
had produced, he jomed the Complete Suffrage Movement, 
and went to leading towns lecturmg m advocacy of it 
At the beginning of September, 1842, he came to Derby 
The announcement of his lecture raised alarm in the minds 
^^gistiates predominantly Conservative, and 
t e pohce weie ordered to prevent the dehveiy of it 
t a small gathenng forthwith held of those who had 
een instrumental m bnngmg Mr Vmcent, it was decided 
at a protest should be made. I was appointed to write 
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an addrrtj embodying tho protcaf ^Idcb 1 did Ibo 
ctruTM of tbo ctwimg nlglit — sitting op tmld *omo tbroo or 
fonr o cloclc to do it- Vort njomiog after Wng opproTod, 
tho address was printed, orcolated, rgned bp ntunenm* 
inbabllaot^ and in a day or two presented to ibo mngU- 
tmtn. Some of tbo Liberal London papers took tho matter 
np The }Iom\nj Chronicle and tho Sun both norr extinct 
tcprodaccd tha address in their issues of beplombcr 6Ui 
and itb rcspeotircly and made editorial commcnti blam 
mg tho magislrotef for their oncanod for interference. 

In the course of the autumn interest in tho Completo 
Saflbigo Iforement so far increased that thoro wnshoJd,at 
Dmningham, a meeting of leading men from chief tomis, 
to oonsoll rcepccling the pohoj to bo ptOTBued, Among 
othcBi present were one or two momhora of Parliament 
and also Mr John Bright, at that tuno not m Parhamont, 
and known chiefly aa a leading member of tho Anti-Corn 
Law Loagno- >Iy nnolo Thomaa, too, took part In tho 
meeting The doosion omxcd at wb* that thcro thould 
bo called a Joint conforenoe of tho Completo Saflrngists 
and the Chartuta, with a view to union and conoerted 
action: tho hope being that the Chartists would concede 
eomo of thoir minor demands, and so conoihato their 
opponents. 

This oonforenco was hold on tho 27lh December and 
following days, and I was sent to it os a delegate from 
Derby Doepor knowledge of hnm n nature on tho part of 
tlioso who summoned the oonforonoo, might have taught 
them that the Chartisls would Lsten to no oompromlso, 
Fonstioa soon scqmro pasnonata attsohments to thoir 
shibboleths- Aflor n day’s debate it became ms n fast that 
no oo-epemtion was possible. Even tho very name, ”the 
Cbartar,r was insisted upon sa one whloh mustbe aooopted- 
A dfvjsion oonseq^nently took plaoo, and the Completo 
Suffragists at^onmed to another halL A proposed Act of 
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Parlitonent had been dla^vn. up, embodyuig the desired 
constitutional changes Tins, it was hoped, the Chartists 
would join in discussing clause by clause, and in the mam 
agree to On their lefusal, the Complete Suffi agists by 
therriRelves, in the space of some two days, went through 
the Bill, now approvmg, now modifying, its various provi- 
sions The occasion was of couise one which, to a young 
fellow of 22, was exciting, and it produced m me a high 
tide of mental energy This is curiously Bho^vu by my 
copy, stdl preserved, of the draft Bill‘ distributed among 
the delegates, on which I have wuitten my name The 
signature has a sweep and vigoui exceeding that of any 
other signatme I ever made, either before or smce 

One of the incidents connected with this meeting of the 
Complete SnflFi agists at Bninmgham, I must name, because 
of its important sequences Liverpool had sent as a dele- 
gate, Mr Lawrence Hey worth, afterwards member of 
Paihament lor Deiby He and my uncle Thomas had 
been friends for several years Then friendship had 
ongmated m their agreement on teetotahsm, but they 
were also m sympathy on leading pohtical questions lly 
uncle was delegate from Bath, and by him I was mtro- 
duced to Lawrence Hey worth. The acquaintanceship 
then commenced, lasted until his death about 1870 , and it 
opened the way to friendships which, after a time, gieatly 
affected my life 

I may add, concerning this Buimngham conference and 
the Complete Suffrage movement, that nothing definite 
eventually resulted The agitation earned on m further- 
ance of it, as well as that earned on for the enactment of 
the Charter, gradually died away, leavmg only certam 
modifications of opinion. Such modifications may perhaps 
have had something to do with changes since made m om 
representative system , foi these have, to a considerable 
extent, established in law the proposals which m those 
days were thought so revolutionary nghtly so thought, 
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fndfcd for Uic dnfl (cwanJfl Soctnlmn, dott Itccomfng 
irrt^»!iblo hw* rtwltcJ from p'lng Jo Iho cuimc* not a 
doo proportion of powrr bol tho »nprmio power 

The dcmorroljo Icaninpn enrh pIjowii bj me had long 
been manifput to tho friend'< mth whom I conmpondctl 
ond now that they had catwni mo to fake bo decnied a 
rtep oa parlicnpatioti In ihia liirroingham conference fhero 
enmo from llie^e fnenJa irtrong oxpOBlalattoiui, Ccrinin 
pawigca fn ihcjr lettcrn *ccm worthy of qnotaliooj both 
bccon e of what they nay and of whal thov Imply Tho 
Cml U from E. A U who wrote : — 

“'koa uv formeJ for aa aeii b ^rt la Ihlo^ytn aihlrrUkr 
ukI ytmr c Mfgrtto dianctcr wool I te rtry likHj to yoa fartiirr 
iLu (o »ot>«r r«ua9 aad Jod^rst ytn wonkf pi. If joti bar* faiij 
and matofrlr dccHoI, (Lit the prladpJrt joa harp adof>ted are 
aiidar»ai{>pdknlforUi« vrU Iwhigof tli^ nranlry J iboald he tbe bat 
to wiili you to alondno thrm I intPTrWcJ mollrpa hot Udon ftiiany 
cofnmiuity;yoar»<?lf to UjecurrcDt, wbirli wyoTcrwbciai yoo, I «oaU 
tar# you jonsp Cboaldpr arrfiitJy to what all yeo drd;;®^ will tend, 
ceoaUpT tow (a Ukliig op rtudi a caw yon low all Jtrac# of adraocr- 
weDt la tb* j^ro/ftnom tor which yoar i t t atxl K/ocanwi ao wrD 
fit yoa [ ruEultat cairfnily the /non/'/ t, aad (elcrntj of tb# 

tnpn In ria*i cm/x/ 5 yoa will crrtaJnly #ia> or mat, aad U after 
tarlngdoapB yoa atBJ inuala of tt# Kuae talad. In Ood i tuxaep# m, 
batBgata,lpt too nqnei[ f yoa lofuaw aad n»uf</(r ^ oa ar# i»ow bat 
on the 11 rfvlKJd { yoa Lar# acarcrly bfc n th flnt atap, la a path, tbo 
ftxl of whkh it paiw# aiotUt power to furwrt InjI whldi may (tboofh 
may Ood forbid [t) errataally pltmca tha whole kingdom Into anarchy 
and d\n war It (a aturly worth coarkkring w 11, before finally 
deddlng VbatrTCr may ba ytw fair or wlaterer may bo mine I 
■'rail alwaya raint year frfetidjdilp my highly aad If at any time I 
canbflof aayaerricelo yon, 1 bopa yon will not beaitita to corimndme 
with aa much ronSdence aa If 1 waa of ymrown oplnkor. I only hope 
yoa may meet many among yoor own party wLo will feal aa gr^ an 
intereat in yoa aa I do. 

To the ofpiaUy strong protest oontninod in n letter from 
Jackson, there is opponded a protest, no IcBsitrong sgtdnst 
the chsmge of career to which, it scenw, I bad indtoated mj 
IctmingB — 
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“As for the good youVe done, ifc is very questionable wbethor 
youVo not done ill, for your time has been wasted in strife, your own 
temper has been ruffled, youVe felt and wish edall towards those in power 
and yonVe m your pnde thought that your mind talents and arm 
might effect a change Hb^V lihc man I Think you that 5 on can eway 
the destinies of mankind 1 Oi perhaps you suppose } ourself bom to 
be the instrument in God^s hand of working a reformation in this land 
and of releasing the afflicted from the bondage undci which they are 
suffermg Admitted for argument sake, tho’ it is far fetched, but you, 
my fneud, are not foUowuig the steps of a Luther a Calvin a Knox a 
Wikhtf, whose names are revered to this hour, holy men who taught 
and thought as the Holy Spirit directed them — no if an instrument 
you should be, ’tis not for the reformation of spintual evil 
but like Cromwell to gain your own ambitious Mews under the mask 
of domg your country a service Doing j our country a scrvico 1 alas 1 
alas I ” , 

“ You ask me to which I give the preference— to your remaining in the 
profession you have commenced or becoming a literary character To 
this I decidedly say to tbe first, in it you are most likely to rise to 
emmence and thro^ it gam a comfortable income, but from the other 
nevei ITouVe never studied properly, you are no classic no poet 
Perhaps you might say but I can write reviews and political opimons 
and by degrees so improve my style, &.c , as to be able to appear fairly 
before the public. To this I can only repeat wbat I have often said — 
The public is never to be depended upon* Let one of its favountes 
once declaim against you and you’re done for Neither do I believe 
that you can ever receive that emolument which you would seek, unless 
by very fortrmate circumstances over which you can have no controL 

“ Let me therefore implore you once more to set hand to pencil and 
start afresh on the old course , apply thro’ yonrinterest to Fox. He is 
now about to caixy out the execution of the Dean Forest bne of railway, 
and hnn the whole contract under Capt, Moorsom , offer your services 
to superintend, get Capt, Moorsom to recommend and so by fairly 
starting agam cut ail the pobtical acquaintances you’ve picked up who 
will never do you any good, and your talents and energy will soon 
raise you to that pre-eimuence to which you may aspire —Did I not 
feel^ the same interest m you that I might have towards a brother, 
don t think I should take the tix)uble to induce you to do this. There- 
ore at least give me credit for candour, and reflect before you co on 
any further” ^ * 

The first of these passages in Jackson’s letter, illustrates 
the truth that those -who hvein another sphere of thought 
and feeling, frequently show themselves incapable of com- 
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jnrhcmling Iho roolirr* of ihow oppoffr4 to tbern 
Koavnnp mo intimAtelj- tKtragh lo cKd, roj fnand conid 
not concciro any other prompter than amhilJon for tho 
coDTM I took, Lackin;; himecir onj imcU political icntJ 
mentfl oj mine ho conid not imigino mo (o bo morod 
iwjIcIj by a dcidro to help fn making whit I conenred to 
ho on cfjuitihlo change. I can aiy with almolnlo certainty 
that tho thonght of personal ndroncement of any kind 
ncTcr entered my hea L Beapecting tho tecond poarage 
I am ]«1 to remark on tho amnnng way in which people 
■oppoeo that tho writing of good or had book* u to 
bo dClcrralned br tho prcacnco or abaenco of clandcnl 
cnltorc. The qnahty of the idea* cxprcMcd ia UdUy 
ignorctl — etylo being everrthmg and matter nothlngl To 
which 1 roaj add that thero is in thii pawigo, a* in tho 
preceding one tho implication that no other dcairo tlinn 
that of pnvato adcantigo could po^aibly operate. Tho 
truth w that thronghout niT hfo U» writing of booka 
has rCJmltcd from the wi^h to art forth certain idea*. ochI 
thatdunngaiitccn ycom publication of them they brought 
mo not proQlB but loraee. 

\bout my oconpationa during tJio early part of 3813 
I remember httlo or noUung A letter from ray fotJter to 
my uoclo conloina tho acntencoi — ** Herbert ia wnling a 
(root upon Pledging Eloctora. I think ho will moke it 
rather cJTochTo.'* Abeointo failoro of memory ia thua 
proved j for I ahotdd have taid that no sneh thing waa 
over wnlien by me. From tho context I gather that it 
was intended to bo one of a aerioa of tracts laauod hj the 
Complete Sollrago tinion. 1 e\*o gather that I woa to ho 
one ofa oomnutiee for aeleoting and ontioixlng trada 

Whether anything who done In the way of engineering 
or anj other money making occupation, I do not recollect. 
Probably thero woro the uaual apocnlating and expen- 
mentmg leading to no practical rcaulta. 
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The latter parts of my days weie, during this penod, as 
befoie and after, miscellaneously filled country walks 
m the afternoons, music and sometimes other distractions 
m the evenings About tins time, or eailiei, there had 
been formed a “Literaiy and Scientific Society” a small 
gathermg of some dozen oi so, meeting once a month, 
reading papers and discussmg them The members were 
mostly of no considerable cahbie, and the proceedings 
were commonly rather humdrum Further, there existed 
a Debatmg Society which I jomed, and of course did not 
remam silent , and there was also, m the leadmg hteraiy 
institution of the town, a chess-ioom, where an hour or 
so was occasionally spent I had learnt to play chess 
at Hinton, and had there become quite a devotee of the 
game, but nothing beyond mediocrity was reached, either 
then 01 aftei wards. I once joined with a friend in play- 
ing without the men, and succeeded m domg this pietly 
easily We had, however, the empty board before us, 
which greatly aided imagmation Without that aid we 
should have found the feat impossible 

And now, towards the end of the Spring of 1843, aftei 
two years of life apparently futde — certamly futile m re- 
spect of “gettmg on” — ^it seemed needful to take some 
decisive step , and, m the hope of findmg something to do, 
either m engmeenng or m hterature, I lesolved on going 
to London. 
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A CAilPAIGN IN LONDON 

iwfi. Mr aa. 

ilT expsnmantal jcrarney to LondoB mutt have beon 
at the end of the firrt wedc in May for a letter dated 
May 10 give* a eettled addreea. Lettera w jtlen aeon 
after imply a roeolabon more decided than I auppoeed 
then exuted, to adopt a hterary career Some pajmge* 
rmtten to Edward Lott wi]! beat ahow the poaitioQ and 
the expectatioita. 

**I sm itin miawliat Ina rnnriltfn of tiD(«k Islntj u to what luj 
La my nlthnafa) fat*. 1 hare -wTHteo two rrrlrw artidM, oo* for th« 
aod th* other for 7W [ma^azliiB* both long abc* decaaaad]. 
The OD* for th« Edmite wtmU ^ve appeared lo the oimibar for tb* 
prceeot mooth, bad it not heec that the two prorioae onae coDtahi 
pep«Ti oo the uune cobject — £dn«*etLin The ooe for 7\al wu 
[enrtj oo epecolatioii end etiH haofa Ct ttatK qxa. 

Neither the article 'written by agreement for the SeUetiC 
nor the artwle sent on epoonlation to Taxi^ over appeared. 
PoaeTblythe one 'wus— quHe rightly I fancy — thonghtnot 
worthy of pubUoation | and the other ignored becaooe it 
waa by an nnknown tmter It waa not withont merit 
for ten yeare after it waa, with impruvuiiientB pubhahed 
In the TFctimtiuUr JSmcxo, under the title of The Phflo- 
BOphy of Style," The letter gooa on to aay — 

If yoQ g«t hold of th* hut weak^ you win ftnd a 

leading artido w riUt o ty eotHlod Effarr^a'antia — B«b«eca and 
ChDdreiL It wQl anaaa jon, I fancy U baiag aonuidiat goaer 
in Ha {deaa It might ha af piiqxUteiy daMltUd under th« head of 
Th* rSi^nfatry of BoUtlca 

Atpsaai tlameogagad iDvritfiig an iLtilole for TiUPimoftywaf 
i/oarMi npon the ttav theory of Baorroiasc* and Imltatiim, whieb ww 
ban talkad onr tofatbrr I hope yen ar* golnfcma^ bjy 

16 
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with your singing exercises If I could fly over and ]oin you now and 
then, it would be a great gratification to me, for I am at present leading 
a rather solitary life, frequently not speaking a score words on the day 
for nearly a week together 

Fresh indications of my hopes and mtentions were 
given when writing home on July 7 After describing an 
evening spent with Mi Miall, the lettei goes on to say — 

“He has also laid me under obligation of a more piactical kind, of 
which I was not aware until I saw him on Wednesday He told me 
that some friends of his at Colchester, who were about to purchase a 
local newspaper, had applied to him to become their head editor, 
meaning that he should supply them with a leading aiiacle every week, 
whilst they employed some one of less capacity to manage the other 
busmess for theuu He refused this, having, he says, quite enough on 
hifl hands at present, and at the same time that he did so, mentioned 
me as one whom he could recommend to fill the place they wished him 
to occupy 

Other passages tell me of ambitions which I had utterly 
forgotten , one of them sufficiently darmg 

feel more aud more determined to wiite a poem in a few years 
hence, and am gradually working out the plot in my mind and putting 
down memoranda of thought and sentiment The title I intend to be 
‘The -Angel of Truth’ Inclosed I send you a few lines by way of 
specimen of a first attempt They are supposed to be part of the 
winding up of a meditation upon the state of the woild durmg the 
Dark Ages 

‘ I have been reading Bentham’s works, and mean to attack his 
prmciplea shortly, if I can get any review to publish what will appear 
to most of them so presumptuous ^ 

The vei'se-malnng dieoidei, "which seems to be escaped 
by but few of those who have any intellectnal vivacity, 
did not last long The pi eject named must have been soon 
abandoned, and a latei one, whicb 1 1 ecall, was not per- ' 
severed in This later one was a diama to be entitled 
The Rebel ’ the plot of it being not, as the readei may 
suppose, one eTrbibitmg successful lebeUion, but one 
bitmg the failure and disappointment of a high-mmded 
6ro, consequent on the weakness and baseness of those 
'^th whom he acted^ But nothing was done beyond 
t mklug over the incidents and characters to be embodied- 
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Among old paper* there ore sorne roTBes I «ap- 

po9«, mtut havt) been ^vritton about thu Umo They ore 
not anuai m po far oa form u oonccnied but there la iu 
them nothing bevond play of Cmey They ore manofoo- 
tured and not prompted by feeling forcing ifa iruy to 
poetical ntlemnco 1 bad aenae enough to aee that my 
faculties aro not of the kmd needful for producing genuine 
poetry I have by nature neither the roquisito intenaity 
of emotion nor the reqnitito fertihty of oiprcaaiom 

In the aboro aection reference la mode to on casay 
aetting forth a new view of the fonctiona of Imitation 
and Benevolence," vriilch I propoaod to eend to Tkt 
Pkr^Mlc^ieal JonmaL Of conrae it wu* heretical j and, if 
for no other reason, Traa, perbapa for that reaaon rejected. 

There bad, bowoTor been eatabhshod in 1643 a qnor 
teHy penodioal called Tht Zoitt owned ond edited by 
Dr Eliotaon, a pbyaicfan of conaidcmble repute In tboee 
day a. Perhapa I ought to aay — a phyaidan who had beat 
of oonaidemble repute m tboeo days j for havmg become a 
ooDTort to Uesmonam, and baviDg committed himaelf to 
a behef in sundry of tho alleged higher manifcatatious of 
XDoamorio inQuenoe, he was a good deal diaoredited. 
Nothing daunted, however he peraiatod in hia faith, and 
egtablUhed The Zotsi m«Inly I believe, to difToao it But 
he did not limit hia penodioal to pubbcation of mcameiie 
tttpenmenta, and controveiaiee conoennng alleged mea- 
merio phenomena ; possibly because there was not a 
aulDdenoy of this tod of motter to fill all its apace. 
Phrono-meemerlam was at that time the name of one olaaa 
of the msTiffeatatioiiaj and, by implication. Phrenology 
was rooogmzed as an oaaooiated topic. Hence, m port, I 
suppoae, the reason why Pr Ebotaon aooApted this eaaay 
of mmej which, written in the aummor and automn of 
1843 waa pubhahed in Tiu Z<mt for January 1844. I 
learnt, only several yeais later that the theory I bad 

15* 
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Bet forth reBpecting the nature of Benevolence vras not 
new 

Partially dissentient though I was concerning special 
phrenological doctrines, I continued an adherent of the 
general doctiine not having, at that time, entered on those 
lines of psychological inquiry which led me eventually to 
conclude that, though the statements of phrenologists 
might contam adumbrations of Liuths, they did not ex- 
piess the tiuths themselves. 

Old letters and documents from tune to time surprise 
me by showing that certam ideas had arisen at much 
earher dates than I supposed. An example is furnished 
by two paiagraphs m a letter wxitten to my friend Lott 
on 14 October ^43, embodying some corollaries from the 
hypothesis set foith m the above-named article. 

however, xindei going an entire revolution in my notions 
resxiecting conscientiousness Like many of the chemical bodies that 
were at one time believed to be simple elements, it la fated to undergo 
decompositiom In the first place, I cannot bring myself to believe that 
the vanons qualities attributed to it can result from one organ 
Justice, love of truth, overseerahip of the other feelings, and sundry 
other qualities that proceed from it, appear to me to be too distmct to 
be the emanations of one faculty From what primitive powers some 
of them proceed I cannot at present imagine I have, however, come 
to a conclusion respectmg the sentiment of Justice I beheve that 
like Benevolence it is a compound feeling, and further, that Sympathy 
is one of its elements I was first led to this view by the theoretical 
considerations which follow almost as a matter of course from the 
doctnne of Sympathy 

Thus, if it be admitted that there is a faculty which for its 
function the excitement m one hemg of the feelmgs exhibited by 
another, and that the faculty acts m connexion with all the passions of 
t e rmnd, in such a "maraier as to produce a paHicipatxou in aU the 
ee mgs of other beings, it would appear ahstractly that this power was 
ofitsdf to produce that respect for all the feelings of others 
w c m necessary for social happmess At any rate it must he 
admtted that such an arrangement is capahU of doing this Now 
^ er t iR supposition it would be unphilosophical to conclude that 
^ was another d\stmct faculty which, hke conscientiousness, had 
re r erence to other beings It would involve a multiphcity of 
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ineurt qflltp ccmtnrj our oolkrtij ft U» Alffllftlilj'i irrMijmfBU. 
W* m t Uimfor* j<) ** Ui^ tb« »^Umrat ft Joilic* U a com 
Uiulioo of ajTDfuUi/ vUIi »»a« olbcr ficoltj ^Tbat U tliit boaltj I 
1 U'HffT* II to L« « *m>f #/ ny\u. Tlul roch a poT«r i 

apiU« of prcxlDcioff tba nq^iroJ IiopqU* h rTUrot-'Julk^ 
rrca be termed a ijnpitbj in U>f pervooal rijchU of ol^r*, and that 
(t (j raj abiw*t b* prortU bj* an auJjrfj of jo or fcetlnf^. If joa 
vjll imlix* tiia ffclinc* of linii^tioa rir'crWoccd aioo rrtJtog U» 
IjTuniea and v] of nun toranlj m«n, jtm «ni God Utat tba 

cnollon* ara rlrictJ^ anafopnu to Uiat prodaml \jJ an tofriofearnt 
of f onr ovn prlrlie^ } and Um oora I foldora iba fctllOB beenma 
tba atrofi^ fa iLt ifaJlaritj 

Thli TTOTT Wiu flrrt pnblicljr iot forlli fn Socml Slatia 
(Chap, \’) MTcn jreani later | ond I hare till now wppoied 
tbatit wn* flrtt entertamed at the tirao that chapter wiu 
wnltctu I had {q tho meantime become arqnamted with 
AdaniSmitha f^rcryt^ J/(mi/^^injniff,aQ(irotuid that (bo 
docIrtDO of Sjmpathj bad already been lot forth by him i 
bnt (t woold Bcem that haTiug reached it In (be cudearoor 
(o explain BcflCToIoDce, I lobfKriuently earned it on to 
explain Jnatico. I may add that Ihia theory did not 
reccire Ita comploto form nntil 1891 when, in Part H of 
The rnnnpUi t>/ Ethes, Chap. I\ tho naturo of tho alleged 
■cnae of paraonal nghli woa indicated. 

An fliostialion of tho general troth that wo can alwaya 
find renaoDjj for doing that which wo want to do, waa 
farnlahed 1^ mo at this time. Ono of my firvt lottera 
wntten homo, oxproaaea a resolntion to repnbhah, fn 
pamphlet form, tho aonoa of lottom to Tht I^onecm/armisi 
on “ Tho Proper Sphero of Government,” nnd impbea that 
I wax oocnpiod in rovfjung them Tha o«ton*iblo rcoaona 
for tnVing tWa rtop wdto of conree that it wonid ho for 
fho pnbho advaDtago that (hoy ahonJd bo made por 
manontly ncco«ibIc and that tho ropablicotion wtinld 
probably pay fta oxpenjoe Bat tho cfiootivo prompter 
doubtleu waa my deauo for their sarvivol—my rolootaDOo 
to BOO theao flrtt prodaoU of my pon romaln boried in the 
colnmni of a nowipopor 
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In their collected foini they were issued towaids the 
end of August, and the results well illustrated the absurd 
estimates made by the sanguine and inexpenenced. That 
a pamphlet by an unknown writer, on a compaiatively 
abstract subject, would make any difference m the coume 
of men’s thoughts, was a behef showing how laige is the 
space which may be covered by a small object held close 
to the eye, and how great may be the consequent illusions 
Utter Ignorance of the book-trade, too, was shovTi in the 
idea that the sale of such a pamphlet would return the cost 
This end is but raiely achieved even when the author is 
well-Imown and the topic popular ; one reason being that, 
with a small publication, the cost of adverbsmgbears to the 
total expenditure so much larger a ratio than with a pub- 
lication of any size , and the other being that pubhshers 
will not take any trouble about pamphlets, which, ns they 
say, are not worth “handlmg” the trouble of selling is 
the same as for alargei book and the profit next to nothing 
I experienced the effects of these causes. Perhaps a 
hundred copies were sold and less than a tenth of the cost 
lepaid The pnnter’s bill was £10, 2s 6d and the pub- 
lisher s payment to me on the fir st year’s sales was fomdeen 
shillings and three pence I 

Of course 1 distributed copies to friends and to men of 
note, and of course the letters of acknowledgment from 
these last were carefully preseri’^ed , for, in an author’s 
early days, expressions of opmion are valued One copy 
went to Mr Carlyle, which, strange as it seems to me, he 
acknowledged. Here is his note The date shows that 
the copy must have been sent many months after pubhca- 
bon , probably because I had been readmg one of his 
boohs — Sartor Besartus, I beheve. 


« T)o fl T t, " Chelsea, 20 May, 1844 

■nn+i, have received your pamphlet, and hope to exnmine it 

nnlnfo^™ ^srhest leisure There is something good and 

eteiwi^Ti^ utterances of men which recognize, m any way, the 
emal nature of Eight and Wrong Would there were thousands and 
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named, and wbich has some significance. Not long before, 
I had, either by accident or in pursuance of a speculation, 
been led to liy the expenment of malnng a number of 
deep iTispirations m rapid succession : inflating the lungs 
to their fullest extent, expellmg the air, and instantly 
agam inflating them. The result was to send the blood 
tinglmg to the Anger ends , or, at least, I presume that the 
sensation of tingling was due to the action on the blood- 
vessels I cannot remembei whether any exhilaration was 
caused, or whether I simply entertamed the belief that some 
mcrease of energy would be a consequence But in the 
course of one of these walks 1 mduced Jackson to try the 
experiment, and he immediately announced that a head- 
ache, under which he had been labounng, liad ceased — 
an aneemic headache probably The effects of artificiaUy- 
exalted respiration must suiely have been occasionally 
observed , but I have nowhere met with any account of 
them or interpietation of them I assumed at that time 
that the effect is chermcal, but afteiwards inclined to the 
behef that it is mechanical It should be added that, 
though there may come beneficial results, I know, to my 
cost, that detrimental results also may be produced. 

Others of the expeditions we made together were to 
picture-gallenes Jackson was an amateur artist of con- 
siderable skill, and I, at that time as always, was mterested 
in picLui es to the extent of going to all the annual exhibi- 
tions In those days the Gallery of British Artists m 
Suffolk Street was usually worth a visit , and smce 1843 
there has remained with me the impression of a picture, con- 
tmnedmitsexhibitionof that year, by J B Pync a picture 
of the Menai Straits on a glowmg summer’s day It was a 
grand one m respect of composition , and I never remembei 
to have seen sunshine and heat so ^^.vldly rendeied. Pyne 
received no+hmg hke the recognition which he ought to 
have had No art-cntic of authority, or rathei no art- 
mtic who had made people beheve him an authonty, had 
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doclarftil in bis faronr And Iho pnbUo bavin g no one to 
form an opinion for tbom, bad no opinion. 

Not long since, irhen converting vritb a Roval Acade- 
mician and a profceiod art-critic, I happened to name 
Pyne aa on unappreciated mfn “A kind of imitator of 
Turner inui he not?” aaid tho Acodernieian. ‘^Belter 
than Turner " 1 rephed, to the aatoniihmcnt of both. And 
thenrnpOD aroae a drsonnioD in irhioh dment from the 
unqualified pnuaea commonljr given to Tomer waa dts- 
tin^j exproaed. Not indaed, that I demed hla merita. 
Theao are donbtlcaa great. Among hia piotnrea there are 
manj grand oompoaitionj i some of them, indeed, aa 
“ Chbde Harold a Pilgrimage ” and “ Ulyrees dondmg Polj 
phetnna,” ore poems and there la poetical feeling per- 
vading Us works nt large. Then, too, there la hia vnnnty 
— his Shakespearian vanoty one might call it— In which 
be Immensely exceeds the maaa of ortlataj most of whom 
continually repeat theua elves in concepboni and in offecta 
But it is quite possible to admit Us supenonty wbilo 
reoognixmg eenoua drawbacks. 

One of theao is the not rendering truly tho broad 
general oontroat between earth and sky In saying this I 
have in mind sundry of his larger warka, Us mnltitn 
dmous sketches, and tho landacapea which fill Ua Lihcr 
Studvmtsk and UoAourt of <£,a In numbers of 

these the average tono of tbo air-region is as deep aa the 
nveroge tone of tho solid ground-region beneath It. This 
is a fondamental error 'With soino exceptions tho moat 
important diH'erenoe in every out-of-door scene. Is that 
botwoon the relativo darkness of the lower part of tho 
■vmble area and the relative bghtecBi of tbo upper part. 
Tho objects fillmg the lower part yield no bght to tbo eye 
save what they roQect from tho upper port and tho 
source of hght must neae«arily be brighter than that 
which it h^ts. Save in cases whore heavy clouda, 
coming up from the honxon, have overspread that part of 
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the sky tovraids 'wkioli the spectator looks, "while the sky 
behind him is stiU hght cases in which the surface m 
front receives more hght from behind liim than does 
the cloud overhangmg it the largest effect in a land- 
scape 18 this greater daikness of the earth than of the 
sky, and, if this largest effect is not represented, theie 
results an untruth which nothmg can hide 

Beyond this serious enor, too often made by Tumei 
in the repiesentation of natural appeaiances, there is 
frequently m his woiks a senous error of composition — an 
error m what we distinguish as Art. Many of his pictures 
are too full of details of multitudinous objects too uni- 
formly distributed The essence of Art is contrast Art, 
no matter of what Innd, demands a proper adjustment of 
contrasts — broad contrasts, minor contrasts, small con- 
trasts, and, m the plastic Aits, contrasts of form, contrasts 
of hght and shade, contrasts of colom. A further kmd of 
contrast is reqmied — that between uniformity and variety 
— between simplicity and complexity — between the rela- 
tively unmterestmg and the relatively mteiestmg Be it 
m architecture, sculpture, oi painting, artistic effect can be 
obtamed only by the association of paids which attract 
the eye m but small measuie, with parts which greatly 
attiact the eye , and one of the elements of attraction is 
the amount of detail If detail is evenly scattered over 
the whole of the visual area, contiast is in so far destroyed 
Only by concentrating the detail can it be produced 
There must be much plainness to render decoration really 
decorative This implies that m pmntmgs there should be 
large areas whichj if not without details, aie occupied 
by detaile of a Innd so mconspicuous that they draw httle 
attention One of the few artists whose pictures fully 
conform to this reqmrement, is Mr Orchardson Turnei 
often Ignored it He had a restless desne to fill aU. parts 
of bis canvas with mmor effects , and he multiphed them 
to the extent of conflicting with the major effect, and pre- 
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venting the observer from graaping the picture as a 
Trhole, 

So that, adminng Turner as I do, I yet contend that he 
frequently miaaed a great truth m Nature and too often 
mined agmnft a fundamental pnnoiple in Art, But 
Turner hu had the good furUiuo — if it be a good fortnne 
— to obtain the applause of one vrhoao word has oome to 
be law with the pubho on Art-matters and, among those 
few who have any opmlona of their own, acaroely any 
dare to ojpreae their dissent, Tomer htmself however 
saw how undue was the valuation of his workj and, 
towards the oloto of tni life, ndionled the publlo, laymg 
laughingly — “ They boy my freaks \ " 

The world is always wrong m its eetnnatea of oonspiou 
ouj men They ore always either greatly over estimated 
or greatly under-estunated, IVheij after opmion has gfono 
to the one extreme, there oomes a reaction, it goee for a 
time to the othpr extreme and then agam the re-reaotion 
u earned too far OmillationB so oansod contmue throngb 
the ages, until, by the tone opmion has settled Into the 
rational mean the man has dropped mto oblivion These 
varjationa — these exaggoratioiis and depremstloiis of ment, 
are mevrtahle. There k as certainly a fsshion in Art jodg 
ments os there is a fashion m women s dresses ; and, m the 
one case as in the other the movement is now to excess m 
one Way and now to eiom in the opposite waj — a result 
whidi must always follow so long as mdmdunla dare 
not speak and aot independently, but severally say and do 
that win oh they find the mass of people around say and 
do. This conduct leads to mshee, first this way then that 
way in thought and action, according as one or other 
behef oonoemlng the provDihng preferences becomes 
dominant. Rhythm Is umvetsaL 

And here I may observe that recognition of rhythm in 
opuuon about Art-matters, as about other matters, afibrda 
a means of correoting our judgments since wo may 
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generally see in which direction the pendnlnm is swinging, 
and may judge approximately to what extent it has swung 
beyond the position of equdibrmm. 

Havmg faded durmg nearly thiee months, to obtam 
any hterary engagement, and havmg received nothing 
for such products of my pen as found their way mto 
prmt, I was of course led to keep my eyes open m 
search of an engmeermg engagement, and some time m 
Jidy found one 

Competition designs foi some giavmg-docks at South- 
ampton, had been pubhcly asked for by the West India 
Mad Steam-Packet Company, and, among others who 
responded to the mvitation, was Mi W. B Pritchard. I 
undertook to aid him m making the drawings, or, lather, 
made the diawmgs under his supermtendence. Between 
one and two months were, I think, thus occupied. Nothing 
came of the matter, however Other designs were, I sup- 
pose, chosen Thus any hope which I perhaps entertamed 
of a permanent engagement came to an end Later m 
the autumn there was, mdeed, a second piece of work 
which I undertook for him a design foi a pier, I think 
it was But from this there came no more result than 
from the other. 

Competition designs are m all cases not hopeful thmgs, 
since they are usually numerous, and since those who 
have to pass judgments upon them are often not among 
the most competent In this case, however, I suspect 
that the faults were m the designs themselves , for Mr. 
W B Pritchard was not a man of much natural capacity, 
nor was he adequately prepared. How he came mto the 
position which he seemed to occupy, I never could under* 
stand He was not only deficient m the special culture 
required foi engmeermg, but also m moie general culture 
I suppose he fumiRhed an illustration of the success which 
may be achieved by audacity in pushing. He had m a 
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Ugh dtgTM that trait wbkh I had In bat a iman d(gr« 
or rnlhor not al all* 

MyrelaUoiifl with hjm did not onllrelj c€a«o with the 
completion of the»o dc*i^ I laUcqaenUj undertook 
to rcTiw tho ilS- of a work on Bir Ilarbonn mlilch be 
had wntten — on MS whick required a good deal ol edit 
ing befoTU it wa< eent to preas. 

Tboro Tctuflini to bo tiamed only one other incident 
oonuected with thia Bojemm in London — on incident, liko 
olhen which I haro named, implying more ottenUon to 
pnbGo olTnira than to prirato ■ffatn:, 

Somo two or threo yeara had now elapsed Bineo 
^enw^forwiui had commenced nrging tho diMoloUon of 
tho connoiion between tho Church and State tho motto 
of the pipcff bebg a lentooco from Darke I bcUoro— 
”Tho Dm^cnco of Diwcnt, and tho Protcilantiam of tho 
Protestant reljgloa. A comridcroblo oflTect bad been pro- 
dneod for tho wntinga of Mr Miall had a logical cohe- 
rence and pemiasivenct* not mmally fonnd in fhoeo of 
nowRpaper-editori. In tho mindi of a email acetion, 
opinion had to for ripened that tho time for action wai 
BUppoeed to baro oomoj and a fow of tho more ardent 
rcaolred to form a aocloty baring In riow tho objecta 
which AWoa/onjiirf adrocatod, I waa among thcfw 
fow Some pnmto meeting* wero heldj and it waa 
decided to found a ** MetropoUtau Anti-State-Church 
AsBOoiatiom’' SccratariM wero appomtod, ono of whom 
waa Chnric* MloD brother of Edward IXiall. An addroffl 
had to bo written and I wa* oheaen to write it, 
Among my papera there still exwta a copy which, pejhapB 
fustidea the desorlpUcm giren of it, in ono of the dlaaent- 
ing papers of the tune, as a dory little document, or some- 
thing to that effect, 

TWa Metropolitan Anti-fltate-Churoh Association was 
presently merj^ in the Anti-6 Ute-Uhuroh Aasocution at 
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large; which eventually, to avoid that appeal ance of 
antagonism which the prefix “ Anti” gave, le-named itself 
“The Society for the Liberation of Religion fiom State 
Patronage and GontroL” Thus the wiitmg of this addiess 
was the first overt step towards that agitation for discon- 
necting Church and State which has smce been earned on 

The summer months had long smce passed away and 
autumn had ended November had come, and nothing 
had been achieved. 

Had there been m me any of that same capacity for 
puslnng in which, as just lemaiked, I am deficient, some- 
thing might have been done It seems strange that, with 
such engmeermg connexions as had been made, and with 
mtioductions of the kmd which snndiy articles m -Tlic Oil'd 
Engineer and ArcJiiiect’s Journed furnished, I should not 
have succeeded in finding a post of some kind Evidently 
I took nothing lilce adequately decisive steps, but was 
very much in the mood of Mi Micawber — waiting for 
something to turn up, and waitmg in vain 

And now, after half a year had passed in this futile way, 
it became clear that a longer sojourn m London was out of 
the question, and I raised the siege. 
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AT HOME AGAIN 
1»43 4A ^ 2:^— 24 

A SSlAlil. mcident, Trhioh left bo fitmt a mark ra memory 
that it m)TiId havB disappeared wholly from the record 
bad it not been for a reminder ftrond among my papers, 
occurred eliortly after my retreat from London 

During the autmim I had witnessed the birth of a new- 
weekly paper lasned from the same printing Mtabhah 
ment os Th« K<yRconfcrn3%ist at whieb, also, my pamphlet 
had been prodnoed- It waa entitled TKt PhihuUXropxtt^ 
and waa projected by a aongtune yonng fellow named 
Eitchie. MyreooUectionia Uimtod to its tttlo] unleai I add 
a our Ivlng impreesioir that its contents and its editing 
gSTd but small promise of anooeaa — a amari promiae 
which was very soon follotved by its oessatiom While I 
know of no effeota otherwise oauaed by it, I am rcmmdod, 
by the doomnent above referred to of its effect on me. 

For this w3d project of Mr Pitchla suggested a project 
which was stiD wild* Soon after my retnra home there 
arose m me the thought of a weekly paper to be called 
P^Qmophsr ffyidenUy the W 2 »h was faiher io the 
thought for the thought oonld scarcely have ansea out 
of any rationsHy-framed eetimato of suooesa. Neither a 
auffloiemt pubho, nor fit oontributors, nor adequate mon<^ 
were likely to be Ibrthoommg There are, indeed, among 
the menioTsnda, the names of some who ware to be asked 
to furnuh oapitsl, and of others who were to be asked to 
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write. But they could not have been set down otherudse 
than as a play of fancy The fact of chief interest, how- 
ever, IB that there exists among these papers, a design for 
a heading to the projected journal. Such Bmall amount of 
slnll as I possessed in malnng ornamental letters, &c., I 
exercised. Evidently the whole thing must have been a 
day-dream — an unagmation of something which I should 
have hked to do. 

But the mcident had a certam significance — it mdicated 
the leanmgs It foreshadowed the doings of subseq^uent 
years m a cmious way — a way which seems the moie 
curious when there is added the fact, now clearly recalled 
on thinking over the cucumstances, that I had reserved 
for my owu wiitmg a senes of “Essays on Piinciples” 
not, however, physical prmciples, such as those which at 
a future time were to be set forth, but pohtico-ethical 
prmciples. 

Something speculative, but not so absurdly impracti- 
cable, at the same time or soon aftei occupied my attention 
— something of which I was not the onginatoi, but pro- 
posed only to be the aider and abettor. 

There was m my father’s natme the pecuhanty that, 
whereas he could be, and usually was, energetic about 
small things, he was never energetic about large ones. 
He appeared to be paralyzed by the contemplation of any 
step which mvolved serious issues. It may be that this 
tiait did not ongmally exist, but was due to the nervous 
collapse he suffered soon after he was thirty , but more 
probably it was due to the activity of his constructive 
imagmation, which led him to represent so vividly the 
many good and evil consequences, that he became per- 
plexed and hesitatmg In respect of his shorthand, this 
pecuhanty had already been shown by lettmg year after 
year pass without domg anythmg towards pubhcation of 
it, and it was clear that nothing would be done, unless it 
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xras 4]oQe for LFnu Ilcnco it hftpp«D6<l fhat aotno tlmo at 
tbocndof 1843, or boginoingof 18M 1 wroloa w^ntemollo 
nccoDnt of it The mannicfipt, read/ for pol Iicatioo, I put 
into inj* falhfra Lnoda j aod I ^rentao fiir oa to atlcrapt bj 
the cleotrotjTiiDg process, to prodaco »omo of iLo flluslra 
lions vhicli otbenriao would LoTe required wt)odculs. 
Among ranou* odds aod coda Ibero alill cxiata a fraguienl 
of ODO of the plates. 

Duttbero the matter stood. Though from time to tune 
during the remainder of mjr fotbera life plina fur pubitca 
tion wero entertained, nothiog was erer done bjr btm. 

Of readings during this period 2 bar© but slender 
recollections. T^t and JfrrAaaui 

circulated among the mombon of tbo ilotbodwt Library 
Comnutteo (of which my father oddly enough still rctainod 
Lis membenhip) como round regularly: and there also 
came round the more important poriodicala taken in by 
the Derby Phfloeophical Soacty — Ti* lance/ two medical 
quarterlies, rAi/oojfitca/ Jfajaziitf nc Cydapocdxa of 
Anatomy and J^ynoto^ (Isanod in parts), nith perhaps, 
Bomo others. And hej'ood these there vrero tbo occanoual 
l>ooka purchased by the Soaety somo of tbom popular, 
as trarels, and others not of so readable a kind. 

One of these last I mmeral)er making acquaintance with 
at the Socjotj a Library — a largo quiet room in fat Uolon a 
Slroot, to wboh I ocoaaionnlly resorted in tho aflomoon. 
This book was llJira System, of logic just purchased end 

* For Bftiiy jMn iJlcr Mi dMUi, prs-oOTpatba vrUi mj on verk 
hiaaTlj IDOn ti. » t^AQ dUtOrWl hnlU) TOflU b<«r pr*. 

YvkiAd M frcB Vu* iilnaim ic«tsa iW "waA. Ikncth Um 

pnwxBTveir tlx prop* rij*xenil*j b^nf 

* clUc^ dftBTMU. DuriBf A period, ntln tMpkdt/riTraH^od 

hif to boflMMof tmj klsd, emoMd fctribcf pMl^iOuiKnti ud wlxn, alt* 
partkl cwr*./ tK* wu rr 1 aJ, I odold aot iad Ux nuueHpC 

QaJU nenUj Ux dl t c o fm j of tMi Hm be«n f«Ilovtd b/ Ux xfnlrtioa to 
iriMj tK> ioBftet Asd I bar* now f/mx ISCX) maiU Amsc»iB«iiti wUh 
wo o d t f iATAr to AUeclA tb* lIIwtrAlEoiu. 
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not yet sent round to membei’S 1 lemembei reading bis 
cnticism on the syllogism and agreeing with it perhaps 
all the moie readily because it expiessed dissent from an 
orthodox doctrme 

Another book should be named as having been read 
about this time — Carlyle’s Sartoi Rcsartus, It had been 
lent to me by Lott, who had become an admirer. The 
book made an impression, though it did not exercise any 
appreciable influence The freshness of its presentations 
of thmgs, and its wonderful vigour of style, attracted me. 
But I am not aware that any change in my views of life 
resulted There are some who date back revolutions in 
their states of mind to the leading of Carlyle’s works in 
those days, but they must have been much more leadily 
impressible than I was — moie receptive Anything like 
passive receptivity is foreign to my natme, and theie 
results an unusually small tendency to be affected by 
other's’ thoughts It seems as though the fabric of my 
conclusions had in all cases to be developed from within — 
refused to be built, and insisted upon growing Material 
which could betaken m and organized, or re-oi ganized, so 
as to form part of a coherent stractuie in course of elabo- 
ration, there was always a readiness to receive But ideas 
and sentiments of alien kinds, or unoiganizable kinds, 
weie, if not rejected, yet accepted with indifference and 
soon dropped away This is m a considerable measure 
the natme of all who think for themselves, but tins 
nature has ever been m me unusually pronounced 

There is proof that about this time, too, I made ac- 
quaintance with some essays of Ememon, which bad 
recently been i epubhshed m England with an intiodnction 

y Carlyle The proof is a passage in a letter waatten to 
Lott in 1844 

He ^ T^'Trnersoa and have passed it on according to command, 

^ ^ passages that I was much, pleased with, 

u w 0 e it ifl rather too mystical to please me As Cailylc says 
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lit Ideu an ttraggilng towanli an etnljodlmeoL Ortainlj liia/ 
ban aa jttt cm]/ bars and tbera attained it] bb canji gfra ratbar tbo 
afaadon of bis tbon^ta tbsn tbo tboaghtstbomMlTOa. £at I greatlj 
admirf tbs spirit of tbo mao tboncb 1 cannot a^m wilb manj of his 
most proininent fdsaa. lbs doctrlno Indioatod in rarioos parts of the 
book that vs attain troth hj admitting Into onr minds tbs giaims of 
tbo nnlronal sonl is sosnovhat anajogons to tbo slow (emnoOQslj as 
I think) entertained hj ths Qoakers ss^iSUing tbs prompdogs of the 
spirit I vbiob prampdngs of the spbltareiiotbinginors tbu tboaotlngi 
of tbsir axdtod naoial ssntlinenta 

Subecquent rpading of other ooUootioiiB of hu leotures 
and addressee, leas mystical m their oharaotere, raised my 
eatnuate of Eineraon. Oat of the maie of his eayrngs, in 
coherent or but ehghtly ooheremt, aa he himaelf remarked, 
there oocaMonmUy came one whioh impreaeed mo and re- 
mained That r enjoyed his eesaya u proved to me by the 
remembrance that some six months afterwards 1 read one 
of them aJond to afnend — a remenibranoe which donbtlew 
owe* ita enmval to the ennoua companaou my fnend 
made. Be said that the feelmg prodnoed in him was like 
that pToduoed by diatant thunder 

What it ivus which about this time tamed my attention 
to the constmotion of watohee, there is nothing to mdicate. 
Id the abeence of memoranda I ehonld have referred this, 
among ray many oxoamve octrapations, to on earlier 
date but one of the aketohea, made on the book of a 
notice of a meeting appomted for November 1843 pre- 
vents me- This aketoh showa that a ro-atrangoment of 
the warks with a view to greater flatness waa one of the 
intenbona but moot of the sketohes referred to new 
forma of detached eecapementa. I name ihia beoanae 
there resulted two working models of snob new forma, 
oonatrnoted on a large scale — perhapo about aix inoheo m 
duunater One of them proved to have no topenonty in 
deed I believe it was a bad one. The other however, 
worked with great regnlanfyj having an advantage in the 

If 
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mode of giving the impnlRe It lay about the house for 
years, and vi^as at length broken to pieces 

Some still-extant drawings remind me that not long 
aftei wards there was a scheme for an improved form of 
pnntmg press, or what seemed an improved foim. But, 
unless it was m simplicity, I do not see what advantage 
the proposed anangement had over the then-existmg 
arrangements From this scheme, however, which did 
not occupy much attention, there presently arose one 
which occupied a good deal of attention. Thoughts about 
the making of piintmg presses led the way to thoughts 
about the making of Ij'pe. 

To make t^pe by compression, mstead of by casting, 
Avas the idea A machme was devised, if not in detail 
still in its general arrangements, which was to do the work 
rapidly and automatically , and it is clear from the 
documents still existmg that I was sanguine m my an- 
ticipations a fact which goes without saymg — what m- 
ventor is Twt sanguine ^ Elaboration of plans went even to 
the extent of detailed costs and an angements of an estab- 
lishment for canymg on the manufacture These estimates 
bad been rendered necessary m the course of negotia- 
tions mto which I was led. Sundry efforts to carry the 
scheme into execution were made A letter to my father 
from Mr Kershaw, a wealthy fiiend of his at Manchester, 
shows that an mquiry had been raised on my behalf con- 
cerning a possible capitalist From Mr Joseph Sturge, 
too, I find a note of Apnl, 1844, showmg that I had 
intimated to him that I was m search of either a typO” 
founder who would adopt my plan, or some enterpnsing 
man who would advance sufiBcient money to give it a 
trial One negotiation there was which went somewhat 
fuither , for it seems that I had resolved not to let the 
matter diop without usmg all available means A letter 
to my aunt of 15 April says — “ I begm to see that under 
the present state of things there is no getting on without 
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n littlo ^TiuAin^ and hoxraver diwgrocaWe snch poHoy twiy 
b« to mj OTTn feoboga (and it is cxeecdiogiy so) I expect 
I must make up my mind to adopt it ** In pnTFOsnco of 
this rcsolotiou I irToto to ifr Lanrtnoo Uoyworth of 
Liverpool (to whom^ ns already narrated, I had been in- 
Irodoccd by mr undo at BinniDgUam), inquiring whether bo 
know anyone who fronld bo able and wiUiag to Jem in the 
projected cntcTpnsa ilr IToj fiOjtb responded in a manner 
whfcb rawed my hopes j and eundry letters passed botween 
ns. It appeared, orentnally that ho bad entertained the 
pTopoeal in the belief that not hnpoesibly the botincta 
might be of a kind soitablo for one of his sons, at that time 
growing into mnnhood. Bat, after landry inqmrios on 
his part ond calculations on mine he oamo to tho oon 
elusion that tho undertaking was not likely to prove 
eitocsiro enough Such, at least, was tho ostensihlo 
reason given though possibly — probably even— sceplrasra 
about success may haro been a moro influential motive. 

There was nothing moro to bo dono. If no bdp was 
forthcoming from somo one to whom I was known thoro 
was no blcelibood of help from eUowbore j and so tho 
matter dropped. 

Along with BpecnlationB taking tho direotlon of me- 
rbnnlcal Improvoments, there wont speculations having no 
relation to material results At most times there was 
being pursued some lino of thought having edontiflo or 
philosophical bearingsj and the early part of 18H was 
not unllko other tunes in tins respoot. 

Not long before, a French ohomist (Dnmas, I belJevo) 
bad drawn attention to the rolatfon which ousts botween 
plant41fe and animsl hfot tho one being corned on by 
deoomposition of carbonio add and water nimilatioo of 
tho ca^n and hydrogen, and hlnsration of tho oxygen ; 
while the other is oarriod on mainly by oxidation of tho 
carbon and hydrogen, and genontion of carbonio add and 
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water A coiollary fiom tbis new, wliich had not been 
named, ocouned to me, and, in The Plmlosophical Magaziw 
for Febmaiy, 1844, 1 pointed it out in an essay entitled 
“ Kemaiks upon the Theory of Keciprocal Dependence in 
the Animal and Vegetable Creations, as legaids its bearing 
on Paleontology ” Briefly stated, the idea set forth was 
that the vast deposits of caibon, existmg in various parts 
of the world in the shape of coal-formations, havmg been 
produced by the abstraction, dming past penods of the 
Earth’s history, of caibon from the atmosphere, imply that 
m eaiher times the proportion of carbomc acid m the 
atmosphere was greater than it is now. This article is 
reproduced m Appendix F 

Later m the Sprmg, oi lather m the Summer, a sub- 
ject quite remote in natme again affoided a field for 
speculation — Phrenology, m winch my mteiest still con- 
tinued, and in lespect of parts of which I agam enunciated 
heterodox views The first of my heterodoxies was set 
forth in a brief article “ On the Situation of the Organ of 
Amativeness,” pubhshed m No 6 of The Zoist, for July 
1844 The argument contamed m it was that a similar 
external appearance would be produced if, instead of 
amativeness being located m the cerebellum, as Gall 
alleged, it were located on the undei-side of the cerebrum, 
overlymg the cerebellum A good deal more space was 
occupied m settmg forth my second heterodoxy, m an 
article entitled “ A Theory concerning the Organ of 
Wonder,” which, wiitten m June or July, was pubhshed m 
No 7 of The Zo%&t^ foi October, 1844 Evidently the hypo- 
thesis which the article set forth, was prompted by dis- 
satisfaction with the vagueness of the accepted behef 
concemnig the function of the organ — “ a function of 
confused, mdefimte character,” as I called it Wonder 
could not, it seemed to me, be a primitive faculty , but 
rather a trait lesultmg from some large endoivment of a 
faculty which had a distmct relation to hfe The conclusion 
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reecli&d tths that the organ ** hna for iti ultmiate fonobon 
the renral of alJ mtellectaal rmpre*donB, and ia "the 
chief agent m ImagiDation r the name -fimnscaci being 
•nggeated aa the moat deaonptnro name," though an 
awkward one. 

Strangely enough, thu e«aj long ago buned and for 
gotten, wai recently exhumed. To my great aurpnao, in 
the JbwnaJ a/' the Anihrcpolojieal InttUuU for Juno, 1890 
vol n (1891), p 231 I met with the report of a paper read 
by llr Bernard Hollander of Vienna, in which he con 
tended that t hi s phrenological hypotheida of mmo waa 
verified by the expernnenta of Femer Whether he woa 
nght m hiB contention I am not prepared to aay but lie 
quoted from Prof Femer the ourlcrualy oongmoua atoto- 
ment reapeobng exmtementa of the part, that ** tho move- 
ments mdioated are eeientisi to the renvifioation of ideaa. 

And now at the begmmng of Angust, there came a 
letter which initiated, first a bnef change m the course of 
my hfa, aud then a much longer change. The active 
part which I had taken locally m the Complete Snfl&nge 
llovemant, before and after the Oonferenoo already de- 
scribed, had led to correapondonco with Mr Joseph Sturge, 
preflident of the Complete Snffiuge Union; and this oor 
reepondenoe now had an nnerpected sequence. An organ 
for the movement was thought needfdl and ft was also 
thought needfhl that there should bo a local newspaper of 
more radical character than the newspapers which existed 
m Birmingham. The desire or perhaps it shonld bo called 
the resolution, to found snob a paper I first learned on 
August 6 from ilr James Wilson the secretary of the 
Complete Snfiroge Umon. Eero Is the essential part of 
his letter: — 

* Afrv Bttaneh frioxU ot tb« csnse sn dsddMfij imxkra to start a 
MVBpapar and ara to tubaorfbe Um Din ^ fonda to |jire It s Mr 
trial ThoyLavopat the into my T»«nri« and dtvoti^ oo me Uia 

wapocaiUlity of tha cdHonixip. I can only nndcrtaka to do tUa at 
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hours apart from the general business of the secretaryship of the 
C S U , and must therefor# depend much on the cfTiciency of nn assist- 
ant. Mr Sturge and I had some conversation on this latter point, and 
having suggested you I thought ivell of the suggestion Tlio paper 
will be got up in a most respectable stylo, and from seven years’ 
practical acquaintance with the details of editing and sub editing, I 
shall hope to put the thing into such shape at once as would make 
afterwork comparatively easy For the first six months it ivill be a 
paper of trial If it succeed it will afford to pay itself thereafter I 
mention lliis merely to show that the assislant-cditorship would not 
afford that amount of remuneration which we coiilduisli to offer to 
you ” 

In a lettei of tliree days later came the passage 

“With regard to your prospective position on the paper ] have 
simply to say that as I have no one to control me nor dictate how or 
what I shall AVute it shall be my earnest desire not to cramp jotir 
energies by any stipulations as to subjects Jly time -will be 

chiefly deioted to the secretaryship which will not be at all identified 
with the editing of the Pilot ” 

In so far as these statements concerned the nature of 
the post to be filled, they appeared quite satisfactory 
The only imsatisfactoi-y thing ovns the absence of any 
specified remuneration As was pointed out m a letter 
from my uncle Thomas, wntten m the coruse of the next 
month, it was unwise “to enter upon a matter first and 
make terms afterwards ” But 1 suppose my eagerness to 
be domg somethmg prevented me from raismg a difficulty 
of any land 

Thus, wisely or unvnsely, I closed with the proposal 
made to me, and migrated to Biimmgham before the end 
of August. 
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The editor of the projected nowipQjKir Mr Jernce 
Wilwn, hnd suggested that 1 Bljonld,\^OT n time at nnj 
rate, reside Antli Limj bnt, ns Ins doraesrio arnmgemonts 
were tomponirily dislocated bj tbo nbscnco of his mfo in 
Scotland, it ■^tes amuigod tlmt the cnrivportof mv»ojonm 
in Birminghnm should take the fonn of n vmt to Mr Josojih 
Bhn-ge. There rcsidtod a uuinbor of pleasant days pasaed 
in luB house at Edgbastom 

I retain a clear rccollootjoTi of his remarkable face, 
muting m on tmnsuol ■way groat kindncn with groat firm- 
ness I beneath on oTcrhanging brow eyes expresKvo of 
much sympathy and then a reiy massive ohm. The deter 
minabon nnpliod by the masarvo ohm took the form of 
unyielding pursuit of hia bonovolent aims Already I had 
received a feTOumblo impression of him and dosor know 
ledgo made it more favotrrablo still as witnoss the follow 
mg passage in a letter to my friend Lott — 

Yon would be delisted wltli Ifr Storgo did yon ki>ow m modi 
of bba u I now da IIo Is ons of tbo most lormbl* kind of mm in 
his and domsstio chsrsoter tbst 1 bar* yit anno In oontset wUb | 
perfectly open, shnpls sad sjoiablo, h is ss gmidne a ObW*^ in tba 
prfLctlcsl sense of the term, ss rotUd wnli be imsgineiL 

I am glad that the occasion ooours for thus desciTEnng 
him once bis noma is eoaroely known to the present 
gonembon Had he chastised” wQd tribes who did not 
quietly yield to our mtruding eiploroan, or had he picked 
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a quanel "with some native long, bioken up his govern- 
ment, and presently appropnated his temtory, or had lie 
bombarded the fortifications of a people "who ivoidd not 
submissively accept our administration of their affairs, he 
might have been rewarded by a grateful nation, and his 
memoiy cherished But he did none of those thmgs He 
only devoted persistent energies to the abolition of slavery, 
and then laboured to imtigate the sufifenngs of kidnapped 
negroes — did nothing moie than spend time, money, and 
life, m promoting human welfare at home and abroad 

Connected with my residence in the house of Mr Wilson, 
which shortly followed, theie is but one incident worth 
lecallmg 

Up to this time I had nevei paid any attention to mental 
philosophy, save under the form of phrenology, lespectmg 
some doctnnes of which my criticisms, as we have seen, 
imply a leaning towards subjective analysis But the 
science of mind had no temptation for me, otheiwise than 
as affording these occasions for independent judgment 
there had never been any dehberate study of it. All 
through my life Locke’s Essay had been before me on my 
father’s shelves, but I had never taken it down , or, at any 
rate, I have no recollection of havmg ever read a page of 
it. My glance over a small part of Mill’s Logic, named m 
a preceding chapter, had, mdeed, shown that there was a 
latent mterest in psychological questions of the mtellectual 
class, but nothing more had come of it Now, however, 
I was led to conmder one of the cardinal problems which 
the theory of human mtelhgence presents. 

For I found m Mi Wilson’s house (rather oddly, as it 
seemed, for there was not a soupgon of philosophy m him) 
a copy of a translation of Kant’s Critique of Pure Bmson, 
at that time, I beheve, recently published. This I com- 
menced reading, but did not go far. The doctrme that 
Time and Space aie “nothing but” subjective forms, 
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pertain ciclunrclj lo con^eioimic^ anti liato notliinff 
beyond con»ciottenw an^cnag to tbem,— I rejcctctl at 
onco and abaolotoly j and, having dono ao, irtnl no farther 
Being then, aa alarayn, an Impatient reader ovco of llunga 
■which faj largo meajmro interert. ma and meet with a 
general acceptance, it hna eJaava been mil of Uto qtic»ticni 
for mo to go on reading o book Uio fondamcnUl pnnnplta 
of which I cnUrcly diavTit from. Taatly gi% mg an nntbor 
credit for coDflutencj- I without thinking mneh al»adl iho 
matter, take it for gnioted that If the fandammlal pnn- 
dplca ore "nTong tho real cannot bo right and Ihrrrnpon 
oemro reading — being 1 enitpcct, rolher glad of an o*cti*o 
for doing ao 

Tbongh 1 WM not clearly cenanoua of them tberr mmt 
have been two motivca promptiDg tlna enmmarv UL»niu<3aL 
Thero waa, m ibo 6nt place tho utter mcreilibnitjr of tho 
propontlon ilaelf j and theft, m tho foconil place Ibi ro wiui 
tho ■wont of conUdenco in Iho rcaaonlnga of onv one who 
could accept a propcaition ao incrodil le If a wnter ct old, 
at the very find atop in hla argument flatly contradict an 
immediato intniiion of a simple and direct kind, which 
■uiTiTca evory effort to suppress it, there seemed no rroson 
why at any and every subsequent rlago of Ills argoniont, 
he luight not Bimilarly affirm lo bo true a proposiUon 
exmrtly oppodto to that ■which the intellect rccognixos as 
true. Every coherent body of condoalona U a fabno of 
sepamto intnitionB, into which, by analysis, it bi decom 
posable and, if one of tho pnraaty intuitions is of no 
anthonty thou no one of tho secondary intuitions is of anj 
Buthonty r the entiro intcUcctual stmcluro is rottca 

I must have dimly felt then what I ftflcrwards clearly 
saw and have aot forth in Th4 JVinap/rt of PiyrXoto^ 
§5 588 — 891 — tho £kot that behef m tho unqualified suprom 
aoy of reason is the superstition of philosophers. Without 
showing any warrant, or making any allompt to bhow a 
■wnirant (there being in foot no warrant to bo shown), they 
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assume that in each step thioughout an aigument, the de- 
pendence of conclusion upon piemises, which m the last 
resoit IS an mtuition, has a vahdity greatei than that of any 
other Innd of intuition the ti nth being, contiaiiwise, that it 
has a smallei vahdity A simple intuition, such as that by 
which we appiehend Space as external, has a clearness and 
sLiength tianscendmg the clearness and stieugth of any 
intuition by which we see, mteinally, that^ given ceitain 
data, a ceitam inference follows, and still moie has it a 
clearness and stieng’th immensely transcending that of a 
senes of such internal mtuitions, constituting an aigument 
All that it is competent foi reason to do, as a cntic of 
external perception, is to le-mteipret its dicta in such way 
as to make them consistent — not, for mstunce, to deny the 
apparent motion of the Sun through the heavens fiom East 
to West, but to show that this apparent motion may equally 
be produced by the motion of the Earth round its axis 
fiom West to East, and that this interpietation of the 
appearance is congmous with various other perceptions, 
which the oiigmal mterpietation is not 

But I am digiessmg too much It remains only to say 
that whenever, m later years, I have taken up Kant’s 
Cl itiquc of Fure AeosoTi, I have similarly stopped short after 
rejectmg its primary proposition. 

But what about Tlie Pilot? Well, there is not much to 
be said After vaiioua miBchances — ^breaking do'svii of the 
pnntmg machine and so forth — the paper was launched 
on the 28th September, and thereafter went on for a tune 
with legulanty 

Beyond dischaigmg my fimctions as sub-editoi, I did my 
share m the writing of leading articles Among those 
which came from my pen, I find mentioned m letters, oi 
otherwise identified, the following — “Railway Adminis- 
tration”, “A Pohtical Paradox”, “Magisterial Delin- 
quencies ” , “ A Pohtical Parable and its Moial ” , “ Honesty 
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Js tho Best Pobcy"} Tlio Impolicy of Di^boodriy”; and 
* Tbo Great Social I aw ” 

Ifl tbcio article* I obaervo onlr ono tiling worthy to be 
named— tho growth of a certain bobef already raguily 
indicated two 3 car* licforo m the letter* on 1 roper 
Sphere oj t7tnrT7imoit and now more clearly cxprewxL In 
tho article entitled lIoDCfltvntlioBc^d Policv contend 
fng that tlu^ tmfh hold* moro ccrfamly of o aocicty than 
of on indindual, ainco in a eoactr evil renrtlon* cannot b« 
oacopc<b it 1* eaul — “ Tho hfo and health of o eoaoty oro 
tho hfo and health of one creatnre TTio anmo vitality 
eaMt* throughout tho whole nuiBS. Ono part cannot Buffer 
without the rc*t being ultimately injured. 

Bat now ofttr ohont n month, tho Bnlj-editmg and the 
■wntmg of leader*, wo ro ohTco suddenly cut sliort in a qmto 
unexpeetod way 


W]tl> (b« hLdorj of lt][j brief nn brr# be joIoH moUtoa 

ofaa Idtroftirr (scidral wUHi ix. rj nrvir h*If • cftrinrj UU 

Hr UUioa, * tnlin of Abmlmi, vbo la ftcr jrar* bmM tb« Brr 
I>r tVDxm, natlnord:, fUr bf cud* to mlil# ia Lmdoa. (o trod omrioe*! 
r(mlrib«tioej to Tl UUrdtt F f* Prttt with vhkh b« bad 1 bvlUrr 
b«a conarctfd lo bl rarlj d p Om of iLr** nmlnbatEonr c«U*d forth 
bj lh« d<«th of Hr Joballrifbt s* Mttao tmall pmoeal tmlaJrL ixi of 
bha, d t I barb to ib> d*ji of tb« AxUl-Oom La* Xjrafti*, which v*r« aUo 
tit* «Uji wb«Q Tit J'i/W wwi nUbUibed. Tboafh It b*d UtU rrimoce 
to bJj nbjc«t Dr WUtoQ broaibt in laj tumr Os« of hU tUtmeaU 
ouuaJcg cu wii tbit I bad written la n tcrin of irticln ea 

” On rcsdlnf tbli itilcwwit, which, ilonf with otben from 
Tl* AirrJttn JVm iVtn, wu rw-ptndne^ lo 71* F II JIall Ouxtit of 
April 2, I8S0 I recrind « tcriowi ibockj for tririil la Ittelf ft bid for dm 
a fniw InpOcaiioB. 

Lnr ifiM tbi pabn^aftmi of S^eiml tbo diwHplci of H Oomt 

fair* unjDcd lod illrfwl tif LadiModwcM to him i Ibongh I hi toor* 
tbi OBo* nid tbit wbiw tbit work wmi wriUro b« wmi to mt bat • am* 
Ifow tbii ftitoinant of Dr tVUicn, rridenU/ rolturtiorcd witbonl bii% 
ic«m«d to foralib coBrituin proof tbit I wai octjniatfd with tb« writi p 
of IL Ootaii hi 18Uj rioM tho word flodolosj bid b««n flnt q**d hr 
blm ia bh Poriliro Fbiloiopbr'* lad wm not it tbit tim* m u4 tn 
EnfUnd, I kn w Dr WlUon i^ertiow, booctUy nd« thowfh It donbt- 
Im wu, to b* itnoJotelj’ tmtm#— dhit I bid twrd wo roth word. Dwt ho^ 
to piwTi tUi— birr to rthet orldcww wbUb pptwjwd w »trtm|P TLonih 
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mtli litfclo hope, I forthwith instituted inquines in Birmingham thinking 
that there, if anywhere, a file of The Fxlot might be preserved But none 
was to be heard of TJion arose the thought of the files of newspapers m the 
British lIuBcum But I was assured that no chance existed of finding there 
the successive numbers of a short-lived provincml journal dating back 
45 years fortunately I ignored this opinion, and discovered that the 
Museum did contain a file of the paper my annoty being thus at once 
removed 

Singling out the leading Enghsh Ckimtist, Mr Frederic Harrison, I wrote 
to him requesting that he would find some fit man, unknown to me, who, 
under his instruction and without knowledge of the purpose for which the 
inquiry was made, or of the person on whose behalf it was mode, shotild go 
to the Museum, and copy out the titles of all the articles pubhshed in The 
FUot during its year and a half of life This ho did The list was written 
out, Mr Harrison read it through , and he then wrote to me testifying 
that my memory was correct — that there was no such word as “ Sociology ” 
to be found in them These facts I pubhshod in a letter to The Fall Zfall 
Gazette of April 12, 1889 

Had not this slender thread of evidence been preserved unbroken, my 
word would thereafter have been hold valuelcsj 
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Fob wbat rwaon ■□(! in Tvijnl vmy xnj engagement on 
TJtc Pilot K> onexpecledlf brokon— temporarily ci 
Intended Imt pcrmnDcnlly m ll proved — "vnU beat bo 
ebowD by a letter Trnllen to my falbtr on the SOlb of 
October 18J4 

"ProlaW/ jon wtn vender at r«ririPc a letter from na dated 
Dndler aod will doobtleu be itBl ooft aurTvtvd to bear that I lur* 
iTtoroed for a fev veeki to mj oU profewjon. 

"'Voo ina4 know that, Bosietliiof Ifka a fortotgbt a^o, ITr Uagbea 
(«Iiom yoo pTobaUy uiciuler aa mj otd >Uji«rIor oti tba K and O 
Jtallvaj)> called oo m at 7%m PCu ottee and toH ii>« that bo bad 
heud frm Edmoiid Storco (bat I vaa In LlrmlDjham, and that ha 
had called (6 knov vbetfaer I amid cotne and aatl^ him in m kr « 
jRtrroy of a branch frotn tba B. and 0 llallvaj to paai tbroa^b 
Ditdtvkh, KWdermlnaler Stoorbrldgr Ilodley and termlnaUng at 
■WolTerhaiDpton. After tbanklnff blm for th« off r I told fatm that I 
vaa then engaged with Ur WQaon, and that, aeen did I think It 
dcairalije, I coold not boootiralJy laaea blm vllhont dfle tMJtiro | and, aa 
ha wanted ma tsunediately I waa ooapeJted to dedina tba offer ThU 
1 did tba more readily aa tbe angagatnent waa only a tenponay ooa, 
omacqnant npon tba making of tba parUamenUry anrray which baa to 
taeoadrdad. b» thAenrlo/ STfirambec 

With thk interrlow tba matter aa 1 tappcaad, tembutad. Bow 
at«r on Batiuday Uet TVltaw told ma thM tha Sinrg*" had bean 
talking with him about tbe matter and that. In eonaaqaanca of tha 
aeartd^ of engineoia during tha raHway t" nhi Jlr Unghea 

waa Tory anxiona to hara ma, and bad cotnmivlooed Edmond Starga 
to endeaToor to maka aoma arrangemetit Tbe rnatt**- ended in 
WDaon'i agreeing to Ubarata ma for a nsooib oc condition that Joaaph 

17 
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Sturge liberated liim from hia duties as sccretai'j to the 0 S TJ This 
he had no difficulty m doing, as there is nothuig stimng in that matter 
3U8t now, and Wilson will be able for a short time, with the assistance 
of a reporter he is about to employ, to go on without me^ 

And so here I am booked for a month^s hard work m surveying and 
levelling I am to be paid at the usual rate for such work, namely, 
a guinea a day and ray expenses paid, so that I shall be able to get a 
httle stock m hand by the undeitaking I daresay a month’s out of 
door work will do me no hnmi, either, on the score of health Not that 
I was wanting it, for I have been \ery well ever since I left home ” 
Little need to be said concerning tbe woik I had to do 
in making, first the trial section, and then the permanent 
section, between Stourbndge and Wolverhampton — ^work 
which occupied me during a good part of November I 
may remark only that the countiy traversed was one of 
the worst imaginable — a jumble of coal-pits, iron works, 
cmder-heaps, tramways, canals, lanes, streets, ground which 
had subsided and houses which were cracked in consequence 
of the abstraction of coal from beneath, and that the 
levels had to be taken m the midst of wind and lam and 
more or less smoke 

Nor need J dwell on the week or ten days ending 
November which were spent at The Swan, Birmingham — • 
then the chief old-established hotel Thei e, in company 
with Mr Hughes and other membeis of the late B and G 
staff — Loch, Harrison, Bishopp — I helped to cany on the 
process of preparing the plans, to be deposited at the end 
of the month In this case, as in all such cases, there 
came towards the close a good deal of unceasmg woik 
^e day being eked out by many hours of the night For 
it 18 with the getting up of plans foi Parhament, as it is 
with the starting on a journey — however much time is 
taken in preparation, there is always hniry-scuiiy at the 
last 

1 

1 

After the end of November my letters for a considerable^ 
mterval are dated 12, Waterloo Street, Birmingham 
urther rontme work had to be done, m the pieparation 
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of pan«b-pUii«, Ac. and the geHmg of thia 'm>rk dona 
Ur Hughes left to ma. 

Hcrtr my engagament with T?u PUd, whloh was to be 
only suspended for a month or so, finally lapsed, I oannot 
remember Pcwibly a rrprcooutation uras made to the 
Btnrges, interested aUke in the raihray and in the journal, 
that my engineermg somoes oonld not be djapenaed with 
and possibly there eiistod an uneacpreesed feehng ■whioh 
led them the more readily to yield to the alleged need. 
During my Yisit to Joseph Sturge, he rewrod a consider 
able shook on disoo ermg how profoundly at Tananoo 
were our Tiews about rebgion. Some question of his 
brought out a oonfesaion of my rationalism j and I suspeot 
that on thm disolofure he repented that he had boon mstru 
mental in bringing mo to Birmingham The reason, how 
ever was not one which oould bo assigned for oanoellmg 
the engagement, and nothmg was done friendly feehng 
being very well maintamod notwithstanding this mam- 
featabon of duibohel^ which he donbUess thought so 
shocking But now that there oconrrod a demand for my 
aid m another directioii, probably he and his brotbaia, 
with whom he co-operated, rather rejoicod that my 
journahstio fhnotionj might oonreniently end Though 
there was entire sympothy on their part with all that I 
bad written m Tkt Ptlci^ yet the oonsoiousness of dis- 
agreement on so oil important a matter must have been a 
oanse for disaabsfaotiom 

And BO I qmotly reverted for a tune to my previous 
profesaioiL, Through December, January February and 
March (if sundry short breaks are omitted) my lifo alter 
natsd between lodgings in Edgbaston and the office 
m Waterloo Street where, presently, my duties became 
little more than normnal 

Mr lAwrence Hej’ worth has been mentioned aa one 
with whom acqnamtanoe was made at the Binmngham 

17 
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couferencej^and with whom I had, a yeai or more after, 
some correspondence respecting the canning out of an 
invention, Durmg Decembei, 1844, there arose an inde* 
finite suggestion that I should visit him , and at the end 
of the year this suggestion became a defimte one the 
result being that the first few days of 1845 were spent at 
hiR house, Yew Tree, neai Liverpool. When wnting to 
my father subsequently I said 
^‘3Vfr Hey worth and I had a great deal of conversation, and on the 
whole agreed remarkably well in our sentiments. Ho is a particularly 
hberal-'mmded and thinking man, and, though nominally a Churchman, 
iB practically no more one than I am myself ” 

A letter to Lott dated 1 February, after giving an alhed 
characterization of Mr. Hey worth, proceeds to give two 
charactenzations which are of much more importance 
“ I was, however, most highly pleased with his daughter and her 
husband — TvTr and TyTrs Potter They have been lately mamed, and 
appear to me the most admirable pau I have ever Been I don’t know 
whether you ever heard me mention iss Hey^orth as being some- 
what of a notability I have, however, been for Bome tune past curious 
to see her, partly in consequence of the very high terms in which 
my uncle Thomas has always spoken of her, and partly because 
I have once or twice seen her name mentioned in the papers aa 
one who was very zealous in the anti-corn-law agitation , engaging 
herself in distnbntmg tracts and conversing with persons on the 
subject 


It would never be inferred from her manner and general appear-* 
ance that she possessed so independent a character She is perfeefiy 
femimne and has an nnusnally graceful and refined manner To a 
phrenologist, however, the singularity of the character IS very obvious. 
[Here follow a profile outline of her head and a set of inferences,] 

Mr Potter, however, commanded my highest admiration. He is I 
t ink the most lovable being I have yet seen He is evidently 
genuine His amiabiUty is not that of manner but that of reality 
e a noble head a democratic one of course [his earlier hfe and 
^ later life might be cited as opposing evidences on this pomt]— 
u one eo beautifully balanced m other respects that one can quite 
el^ t m contemplating it. The perfect agreement between his head 
an B.CQ IB rernarkable the features are Grecian and their expresaiou 
IS e^ctly what a phrenologist would anticipate 

^ iMlieve very poetical— admires Shelley enthusiasLically 
conceives itn by far the finest poet of his era, in which I quite 
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eQ!(adcl«d with him. In fact vi i^rmpathlxed la our •estlmeaU od all 
anbjwla on vhldi cooTcmd, and altlioojli 1 migtt faol aomcTlMt 
flaUorrd bj thia, I ortut aaj Utat I fait ao atrouglj th« beautj- of hk 
diapoaitkai aa contnatad vith mjr on, that I felt more disaatlifled 
vitb mjaclf than I hara dose for a loog tlnto paat. 

For the reprodoction of tho#e paaBige* there is a very 
Bnfflaeot reaaoa. The fnenJjhjp thna imbated luted 
Dutn the deaths of both. It mhaenced to a oounderable 
extent the current of my hfe; and, throngh their children 
ond grandchildren, inSnencea it sblL 

Both on my own behalf and on behalf of my fnend, I 
ought perhaps to say that the great adnurabon of SheHey 
aboro mdreated did not oanhnue. He, m after years, lost 
it almost entirely j and in me it dimmiahed oonsidorably 
A\ by this Tras I do not feel certain. 

Here I may fitly 801 x 0 the occasion for saying something 
abont my tastes in poetry A good deal of the feelmg 
TThich, m a letter to my fhend Lott oonoermng Prome- 
theus Unbound," p uiopted the sentence — ** It is the only 
poem over which 1 have ever become entbusiasbc," was 
I behove, doe to tlie faot that It satisfied one of my orgomo 
needs — variety 1 say organio, becaose I perceive that it 
nms throughout my oanstitutjon,-beginmDg with Idougs 
for food. Monotony of diet is not imply repugnant it very 
soon produces indigestion. And on analogous trut seems 
to pervade my nervous ^tem to its highest ramifioafaona. 
Both the strncture u a whole and all parts of it, sewn 
reach their hmlti of normal aobvity beyond which farther 
activity IB alio dtsagreeable and injunous. 

"Whether the fact is rightly to be explained thus or not, 
the faot itself is nnquesbonable. Even in my boyhood I 
had a d ilite to ballnds with reonmng burdens and as I 
grew older thia d slie grew mto a disgust which rose 
almost to exasperabon. There was a kmd of vioanoui 
shsme at this mane repebbon of an idea. I recognixe, 
indeed, a few cases m which repebbon, when emphs«nng 
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a continuously-increasing feeling, is appropriate and very 
effective, as, for instance, in Tennyson’s ‘'(Enone” “0 
Mother Ida, hear me ere I die.” But usually the repeti- 
tions which chaiactenze popular poetry aie meanmgless, 
and imply a childish poverty of thought. 

Ongmatmg, as it seems, in a Inndredway, has ever con- 
tmued an indifference to epic poetry — a want of hking, 
due m part to the nnchangmg foim of the vehicle and m 
part to the madequately varied character of the matter 
narratives, mcidents, adventures — often of substantially 
similar kinds kly feeling was well shown when, some 
twenty years ago, I took up a translation of the Utad for 
the purpose of studying the superstitions of the early 
Greeks, and, after reading some six books, felt what a task 
it would he to go on — felt that I would rather give a large 
sum than read to the end Passmg over its tedious enu- 
merations of details of di esses and arms, of chanots and 
horses, of blows given and received, filling page aftei page 
— saying nothing of the boyish practice of repeatmg de- 
SGiiptire names, such as well-greaved Greeks, long-haued 
Aclueans, horse-breaking Trojans, and so forth (epithets 
which when not relevant to the issue are mjunous) , pass- 
mg ovei, too, the manv absurdities, such as giving the 
genealogy of a hoise while m the midst of a battle, and 
not objecting that the subject-mattei appeals continually 
to brutal passions and the instincts of the savage, it 
suffices to say that tome the ceaseless repetition of battles 
and speeches is intolerable Even did the ideas presented 
laise pleasumble feelings, a lack of sufficiently broad con- 
trasts in matter and manner would repel me The like 
holds with other epic poems — holds, too, when the themes 
aie such as appeal to my sympathies "When readmg 
Dante, for instance, I soon begin to want change m the 
mode of presentation and change in the quality of the 
substance, which IS too continuously nch a fabiic full of 
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benotic* bnt TTitUout bcatil) in ontllno — a gorgeous drew 
ill made up. 

AdoUjct requiremeut: — AU poetry trluoh I enro to rend 
roust Lbto mteuwty Ab I havo cliowhcro aaid— “ While 
the matter embodied is idealaed emotaon, tbo rcluclo is 
tho ideoJtwl language of emoUou " i and, thus regarding 
crootiou os tlio menco of poctnr it Ims olwnyi eeemed to 
me that an indlspcusnble trait in flno poetry la nUuug 
eroottoo. If tbo emotion is not of a pronounced kind, the 
proper vchiclo for it U proao | nnd tbo rbythmicnl form 
becomes proper only os tho emotion nsps. It is doubtless 
for this reason that I am in but arnnll measure attracted to 
Wordsworth, Admitting though I do that tJiroughout his 
irorks there are apnnklcd many poems of greet beauty 
my feeling is that most of his wnting £• not wine bnt 
beer 

In pnimonco of tbo conception jnst indicated I baTo 
occasionolly argued that the highest trpo of poetry must 
bo one in which the form conlinnally vanes with tho 
matter j nsing and falling In its poetical trails according 
os the wave of emotion grows stronger or becomes wenber 
— DOW descending to a prose which has only a fuaplciou of 
rhythm in it, and chomctcriicd by words and figures of but 
mod crato strength, and now throngli ^’anou8 grades, nsmg 
to the lyrical fonn, with its definite meosnres and vivid 
metaphor*. Attempts have I think been made to prodneo 
works having this hotcrogenoily of form bnt with no 
great rucoess t transcendent genius is required for it. 

About others requirements I cannot of couno speak ( 
but my own requirement is — little poetry and of the best 
Even the true poets are far too prod ncti VO If they would 
■wnte only one-fourth of the amount, the world would 
be a gainer As for the ^ersi^]c^B end tho minor poets, 
they do hitle more than help to drown good literati in 
• flood of bod. There ii aomething ntterly weanaome in 
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this continual worlang-up afresh the old matennls into 
slightly different forms — tallnng continually of skies and 
stai's, of seas and streams, of -trees and flowers, sunset and 
Bunnse, the blowmg of bieezes and the singmg of birds, 
&c — now desciibmg these familiar thmgs themselves, 
and now usmg them in metaphois that are worn thiead- 
baie The poetiy commonly produced does not bubble 
up as a sprmg but is simply pumped up , and pmnped-up 
poetry is not worth leading 

No one should write verse if he can help it. Let him 
suppress it if possible , but if it bursts forth m spite of him 
it may be of value 

As a helper m completmg the plans of the proposed Ime, 
there was mentioned above llr W F Loch : one of those 
leferred to but not named at the beginning of Chaptei X 
Another of the old B and G staff, LL G D Bishopp, had 
married Loch’s sister , and Loch was residing with them at 
Edgbaston Some additional years of experience of life had 
sobered him a good deal, and one result was that there 
presently grew up a friendship between us which has lasted 
from that time to this After the end of November he had 
nothmg to do , and, when the work which December 
brought had been completed, nothing remained for me 
either beyond a formal attendance I was returned 
luther with a view to contingencies than from any im- 
mediate need 

Hence it happened that during the early months of 1845, 
we saw a good deal of one another Having taken to 
geology, he had gained some acquamtance with the 
formations round Brnningham, and the common interest 
thus estabhshed between us, led to geological excursions 
here and there One was to the dent HiUs-I think that 
was the name — where an extrusion of trap had taken place 
m remote times A curious structure called “ The Wren’s 

est, near Dudley, was the goal of another expedition. 
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And then« besided long f^lks tnob u the*e impbed, there 
■wrere more numerous and ehorter walla obont the environ* 
of^mmngtnnTn DiooiiBaioni were nut m&eqn ant oon com 

rtante — pobtiool and rebgion* disooieioiiB more eepeoiallj 
At that tune Looh rotmned the behefa given bun by hu 
ednoationT and we were in oonitant oppoaitioii — he, ortho- 
dox and a Tory I heterodox and a Badiool — I, ehoobed at 
hia hoah way of tnihng abont the people, he ahoofced at 
my heretioal idea*. Ottr debatea bod, like moft debatea, 
but iman reanlta thoae on rehgion eapecially being fiitilo 
from lack of a oominon aianding ground. For hi« faith he 
aaaigned the uaaol reoaona — oited hiatoiy and the Ohnvtian 
endenoe*. I, ignoring theae, referred oontmnally to thoi 
neoeaHitiea of thmgi, the coder of nature, the muformitw 
of oauBabon, as the grounds for diabebet And ao our fight 
was oamed on in two diffaront elements ; neither hitting the 
other to any puiposa In couae of tune, however my 
fnend was forced to abandon ha behofs not by any snob 
reasonings as I used, but by on mramon carried into what 
he thought hiJ strongholds. A letter of mme to Lott, 
written some years after, givmg an account of the matter 
is worth quoting — 

“I da not rcowmber wbtdwr I Iisre told jtnt tliit the qnattkifi of 
rerrJ tinn Lu be«a /or t hr e e time jeen put a eocwtant rahject of 
debate beiveeDLoob and isy^l/, and that we made btit IJttle p»i4ii e M 
towards an a{j aeiuait tn eooeeqnence of bla not putting uneh /afth In 
the abitrmet argnmesta of the origin d will, of belief, and of motire, 
and the InferenMi to be thanca drawn, which to me wen eo oandufre 
of the question | and of mj not af^'^I j mnoh wef^t to argmocnta 
derired fnxn hirtnrlad errldanoe. lut spring be (Locii) had been 
reeding PaJsT'a and told me that be tbooght it ahnost tm- 

aiJsSpx^e, tnt that he voold be mj glad to reed any asslogo^aA 
wmk on the opposite side of the gnestiuL I recommended Stnaas^ 
ZufK^Jtmu. He hasbeen three montha in it — hei s^rnined 

STocynrfersncejSTeryqnctattaijaad erery argnment, with Hus greateet 
core, and now confsates that it hu thorongUr eonrhiced him. It ba% 
aa be sap. It, taken him completsly to the flank, by following a 
mooh more f nH mantal line of argnment than that taken by Palsy 
Pklay^ object was to pron the aatbratlctty of the gospels by hirtoetoaJ 
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evidence, Strauss, on the other hand, assumes their authenticity, and 
then proceeds, by a comparison and examination of their internal 
evidences, to prove that there is no reliance to be placed on the cpr- 
rectness of their narratives, and Loch says that Avhat the TFes^ 
minster Review says of the work is perfectly true — ^namely that after 
reading it, all [that] had before looked so clear, simple, and straight- 
forward, becomes a misty chaos of contradiction and uncert^nnty 

Returning to the discussions we earned on during these 
excursions round Birmingham, I may add that sometimes 
the moral implications of the question were entered upon 
he contending, as is commonly done, that m the abseuce 
of revelation there would be no knowledge of right and 
wrong, and I, conti'anwise, contending that right and 
wrong aie determined by the nature of things, and may 
be deduced from it I still remember bis loud laughter 
when I, on one occasion, said that the moral Euchd re- 
mamed to be written* 

As all ^vho have read thus far have perceived, I usually 
quote only the essential parts of letteis, thinking it 
useless to occupy space with addresses and signatures, 
and undesirable to w^aste the reader’s attention over super- 
fluous passages. But occasionally there comes a letter all 
parts of which have one oi other significance, and which 
it 18 therefoie desirable to quote m full Heie is one of 
this class, written from Birmingham on 18 March, 1845 
“ My dear Lott, 

‘You fully succeeded m raismg my curiosity to boilmg point by 
your three page prelude to tlie tit-bit of news ‘ Botheration to him,^ 
I ever) now and then exclaimed as I found myself baulked, just as I 
thought I was coming to the pith of the matter, by some new prefatory 
remarks ‘ when will he come to the point ? ’ Truly, I was strongly 
reminded of the scenes we oftentimes find depicted in old novels, where 
some garrulous domestic charged with the debvery of news of vital 
importance, edifies his breathlessly-anxious listeners with introductory 
remimsiences concerning something that his or her grandmother had 
BPen or heard talk of 

Great however as were my anticipations concerning the extra 
ordinary interest of the promised intelligence, they weiu wholly 
ranscended by the reality Had you seen tlie height to which my 
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fijtbrcm rm elormUd, jtm vtmld bar* been In tmx tbty •boold 
nerer find tbtir vmj down t^oln. FrobnUx tlMT- wcrold hare re* 

minded joa ot Jlr B *1 when be linse flj awaj And then, 

after all when tbej’ did eettle themMlree to their oernil lerel, I be^an 
— I began — what win jon waj to me when I ccnfeaa that — that I begun 
to langh 1 Why I langhed I really oanoot my Yoa kncnr that I 
nwtmMer myeelf aomewhat of an ade^ in the analyala of feeUn^ bot I 
own that In thb «w— I m at fanlh I thhik my laughter ehledy pro- 
ceeded Cmn eympathy with ym, and it may be that It partly aroeo 
frocn the ineoDgrnoae image that immediately ^^usented itaelf to ray 
ndnd of eo d t a jmng man aa jonneH ttmVI g a dedaratVsi ; for 
I rnnat own that to me a dcdanthm alraji cmmea with it a ipfce of 
the lodioma, and I hare a oonaldenhla home of mablGg one myeelf, 
partly on that aceoonC 

^ After my langhUr bad rubeided, bowerer I began to feel rather 
enriooi, g that jrmi who are three yeeri my Junior abonid hare 
already foond eomeoQe to lor* yoo, whilat poor I am for aoght I oan 
ee* far enough frocn ench a deai d e iatuiu I often frrl mebiDcboly 
enoogfa at not baring yet found any one to eerre for the type of my 
ideal, and were it not that I mate ap the defldeo^ aa we^ ai I can 
by antldpatlona ol totnre happlneea, 1 ehmdd ecorcely think esletence 
worth baring. 

**! do not think yon can entertain nutoh fear aa to myorfHcfwTiDpaii 
ytmrehoioe. Yon know I hare a reiy high opfnioQ of £mlly Boland 
I think yon might hare eooght far b^or* ym found one eo weQ salted 
to yon. Kow that I oonejder it there appeon to be nmeh barraony of 
feeling and eentiAent bet uOu joo, and tMe ie perhape one of the firet 
eaentlak to permanent happineaa 7^ dihlenrooe of age ia the only 
dnwback that I aee and perhajw one a notiona on thie point originate 
more in popolar prajndloe than In reaeon. Yon hare had atmndant 
oppuitmiity of etndjing each others eharmMeca and I ahooM eay that 
t^ knowledge thoa obtained will be a gnannte* for matriraonial 
felicity (Iraw rery odd that tann emmm by the way aa applied to 
ynn). 

"I httle thought that the uuu — thm w* had npon the aabject of 
marriage wheo yon were here, waa of encli tramedUfi) tu t aj e et to fcnu 
liow that r 00 know nt, bowere I tliwwi (Amt I mnat reoapftuaf* 
ybr yowr eapeoxif the opinlona I than npi r i j ao hen goee. 

" 1 Yon agree I b^icra with Emecaoo that the tma B«ntim«Dt of 
Ion between mm itmI wocnan ariaea from each aerrlng aa tba ntpre- 
aentaiir* of the othar% MeaL Tram Ihia poaltlon I think w* may 
dedoce the oorollary that the firat ccndHkai to bnppineea in tha 
married atato la co"ti« ns# of tXat rtpnMjUatvyn e/ tJU idtaS / and 
banoe the ooodnet of each towarda the other ahonld tlwaya be to re* 
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giilated as to give no offence to ideality And on tine ground I 
conceive tliat instead of there being, as is commonly the case, a greater 
familiarity and carelessueaa "svith regard to appearances between 
husband and wife, there ought to be a greater dehcacg^ than between 
any other parties, 

“ 2 There should be a thorough recognition on both sides of the 
equality of nghts, and no amount of power should ever be claimed by 
the one party greater than that claimed by the other The present 
relationship existing between husband and wife, where one claims a 
command over the actions of the othei, is nothing more tlianarmTiani 
of the old leaven of davery It is necessarily destructive of refined love , 
for how can a man continue to regard as hxs type of the ideal a heing 
whom he has^ hy denying an equality of privilege with himself degraded 
to something below himself i To me the exercise of command on the 
, part of the husband seems utterly repugnant to genuine love, and I 
> feel sure that a man of generous feeling has too much sjunpathy with 
the digmty of his wife to think of dictating to her, and that no woman 
of truly noble mind will submit to be dictated to 
, “ 3 The last important condition I hold to be the forgetting, to as 

^ great an extent as possible, the existence of a legal bond, and the con- 
i tmual dependence npon the natural bond of affection I do not 
conceive the most perfect happiness attainable while the legal bond 
contmues , for as we can never nd ourselves of the consciousness of 
it, it must always influence our conduct. But the next best thing to 
^ destroying it is to banish it from our minds, and let husband and wife 
sLiive to act towards each other as they would were there no such tie 
“If men were wise they would see that the affection tliat God has 
implanted m us is amply sufficient, when not weakened by artificial aid, 
to ensure permanence of union , and if they would have more faith in 
^ this all would go well To tie together by human Jaw what God has 
^ tied together by passion, is about as -wise as it would be to chain the 
moon to the earth lest the natural attraction existing between them 
should not be sufficient to pi event them flying asunder 

“ There I I hope you will duly cogitate upon my lecture. Perhaps 
it may not be quite the thing to talk to a lover about the philosophy 
of love I rather thmk, however, that it is well in all cases to let 
practice be guided by some theory rather than by nothing , and I think 
it IS well for all incipient Benedicts to get definite opinions upon the 
matter 

“ But whatever theoiy you may adopt I think you will believe me 
when I say that I hope the result may be abundant happiness , and if 
I should be so fortunate as to be able to accelerate that happiness, I 
assure you it will be a matter of great gratification to me, 

We are still here in a state of uncertamty, but I am m daily ex- 
pectation of the matter being determmed. If it is settled favourably 
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V6 sltan go up to Tdrm^on komedktoljr If otborrlae jdq v 1]1 tn all 
probaliOItjr mcyoo aeo nw at Darbj 

**! late^boogM Sballaj^ poema {n fcmr Tohnnaa. It wHI ba a gnat 
treat to joa to read them, vhkh jm. ahaJl do the flnt tfme I coma 
orai^ Hla Fromethaai Uabcmid fa the moat baaoti/a] thfng I erer 
read bj far 

** Thera b a booh not long alnoe pnbUihed called * YetHgm of tba 
Natural Hiatorj of CraatioD which 1 beard reij hlghlj qwken of bj 
a geothimau at liratpool, who waa erldentlj a good JadgSi From 
what I bear I think: jm woold like lb Would ft not aalt the 
hlacbanio f 

** I am aorrj to bear that jocr alrUr U atm 10 dalJcate. But wa inaj 
hope that the luru of warm weather wBl affect a restormUon- Ofre 
taj kind regarda to bar and joar mother and alao to the ladlae orer 
the nj I and e joimelf all a|j}u jnUte oongiatnT Hon aod good 
wlabea from 

** Year affeotfonata friend, 

Heaewir SmfOXl. 

Reapeoting the conteTita of tha letter it iooma proper to 
remark that at the age of 78, one moat not be held boand 
to aU the opmiona one expreeeed at the age of 34 

IhinDg January February and Maroh, 184fi our nul 
way Bohetme had been m a atate of euapendod animation 
The tnnoB "were those dnnng which the chief rnllway com 
paniee were figbbng for temtonea — poaehmg upon one 
another ■ manora ! aggreenon being foUowsd by ocronter 
aggreasiorL. The Great Weetom Company waa going to 
Parhament for pKiwere to make the Oxford, Worcester and 
Wolrerhampton line— a Ime which threatened to oompota 
injanonaly not only with the North Western, bat also inth 
the Brrmmgbam and Qlonoeater (or was it the Midland T 
for an expreenon m one of my lettera anggeata to me that 
pp«ibly the am Igunahon had at that time taken place) 
A reanlt of thia mvnaion on the part of the Great 
Weatem, waa the getting up of the eoheme with which I 
waa oonnected — a line atartmg from Woroeeter and run- 
ning through Droit wioh, Kidderminster Stonrbridga, and 
Dudley to Wolverhampton- During these eariy montha of 
1845 ^ere Trae, I anapeot, aome kind of negohation going 
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on At any rate there was conPidcnihle doubt 's\hether 
om line would be proceeded with — a doubt which, m the 
mmd of Mr. Hughes, became so complete a disbelief that 
on the 20th March he sent me an account of what was due 
for my serviceB, with the piomise to send me a cheque in 
a few days when he leceived his OAvn 

Suddenly, however, there came a tiansfonnation scene; 
as is implied by the follovung paragraph in a letter to my 
father dated Slst Maich — 

“It IS well that I did not retuni to Derby vith joii, as you pro- 
posed when you weie here, for the day after }ou left this, news 
arrived that wo were to proceed \Nnth our bill, and on the following 
morning I had to go off express to Pembroke to sec Mr Hughes.” 

The lettei then pioceeds to desciibe how 1 went by rail to 
Gloucestei, by coach to Carmaithen, and tbeuce by post- 
chaise to Pembioke But the expedition is bestpourtiaj ed 
m a letter subsequently written to Lott 
“And first I must not forget that just after 1 last wrote to you I 
had a very agreeable ]oumey into South Wales I wish j ou had been 
vith me Your poetical feelings would liavc bad a great gratification 
A day^B journey through a couRtantly changing scene of cloud capped 
hills with here and there a spaiklmg and romantic river winding 
perhaps round the base of some ruined cisllc, is a tioat not often 
equalled, I enjoyed it much When I reached the seaside, however, 
and found mjself once again withm sound of the breakers, I almost 
danced with pleasure. To me there is no place so delightful as the 
beach. It is the place wheie, moie than anywhere else, philosophy and 
poetiy meet where in fact you are presented by Nature with a never- 
ending feast of knowledge and beauty There is no place wliere I can 
BO palpably realize Emerson's remark that ‘ Nature is the circumstance 
which dwarfs every other ciicumstance.’ 

I was most interested during my journey in observing the featuies 
and characteristics of the Welsh , and one circumstance I noticed will 
amuse you A country girl travelled for a few miles by my side on 
t e top of the coach, and, after mating sundry enquiries as to thepecu- 
I ventured to ask her whether she was partly 
e h herself ‘Yes,* said she laughing, ‘I am half and half* And r 
w at do you think led me to ask the question ? She was very like you 
ancied I could detect in various faces m the towns we passed 
through, the same cast of features, which, as I took it, indicated tlie 
race I admired them much (now don’t accuse me of flattery) ^ 
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Retnrmiig from Tenby by my of Bmtol emd London 
(to »ee llr Hughes) I reached Birmingham before the end 
of the month, merely to leave it ogam almost immediately 
A letter to my nude Thomse dated 1 April mys — 

** Wo aro Dov about to ig>«TKj a few daya {a walking ortr Ibe line 
to nfnab cmr memcules with what maj bars been forgotten, and we 
an) then to ^uiaAvA to Ixwidon to outer npou the perilimmTtajy 
boainwa. 

Here I am ghoim horv dangerooa it is to say that an 
incident never happened because there u no reooHeo- 
tion of it. Hod I not by this, and another passage m the 
letter been made to tlrmk abont it, and had it not been 
that -while all the rest hod faded absolutely one solitary 
incident at the hotel m Kiddenmnster was reooHed by 
effort, I should have asserted qmte poeitirely that no snoh 
expedition os this ever took place. 
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Private billfi, oi at least aU of tbose aslang for authonty 
to mteifeie witli lands, houses, roads, or other possessions, 
public 01 piivate, have (oi then had) to pass through a 
piehmmary stage, ^vhlch is knoivn as examination by Com- 
mittee on Standing Ordei'S Justice obviously requires 
that all whose piopeiiies uoll certainly, or probably, or 
even possibly, be interfered vitli in the execution of the 
proposed works, shall be duly infonned of the impending 
interferences , so that they may be prepared for opposing, 
if need be, the desired authorization It is, therefore, 
directed that detailed plans and sections, shoiving what is 
to be done, shall be deposited in the localities affected 
(and afterwards the relevant parts of the plans, &c , in 
each parish), a considerable time before the meetmg of 
Parhament; and that theie shall also be made accessible, 
certam “books of lefeience,” by which the plans, d-c, 
may be mterpreted Of course these requirements may be 
adequately or inadequately fulfilled , and it is the function 
of the Standmg Orders Committee to go carefully thiough 
the plariH, (&;c , to see whether they sufficiently meet the 
requirements usually bemg gmded in their judgments by 
the criticisms of experts, employed by opponents to detect 
errors and shortcommgs Always some imperfectioiis 
exist, and are most of them discovered , and the Com- 
mittee has to decide whether these imperfections are or 
are not so serious as to mvahdate the apphcation. 
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In the day* of winch I write, the now Homes of Porlia 
meiit were m coutm of ereotioa. The port erontuallj 
provided for committee-rooms had not been binJt, and 
there mn along the Thames-nde & temporary wooden 
etnmtnre, divided Into the mimy apartments at that tune 
required for those who dealt with the many raJIway-billi 
bnraght before Parliament, A long comdor carpeted 
with oocoa nut matting to dimii uJi noise, flanked these 
f4inTnbeTi of mqmsition and, dtmng the day np to 
4 o clock, this oorndor served as a promenade for vanoos 
of those who were concerned in the schemes before one or 
other committee, or abon^horlly to be brought before one 
Here, along with coadjntor^ thero were didy to be mot 
old engmeermg friends; and the talk, now grave, now 
gay broken from time to tune by visils mto the conumttoe 
rooms to see how this or that, roquny was progressing 
filled a life which for a short fame waa pleasant enough, 
but which e\ entnaUy came to be rather weansome: Hence 
the following extract firom a letter wnlten home on 
26 April j — 

“YMUnkj w* puMd nfdj thretigh the SUsdiiig Order* Com^ 
mlttM, uid, (reatlj to oar MtWuiloo, tn ad toouriaaiitertiig tn- 
puikmatuj vhkh bu now l**t<d fgr aboat t«n daj*. 

^'Ur HagbM l*ft for Ptanbroke U*t nJgfat, where h* w£Q rmrmln 
until tb« fitb Uaj wha w* ar* to go loU> oommtttee 00 tfat raerlta, 
aa It la teohnioally ealkd. I bar* to make aoixlrj prepaiaUoiia, aoeb 
aa gaUlog oat tb* rwt of tb« bridge drawiogi, &a, wbkb will foUj 
tbe Interreoiog time. 

** I tMnk of going down to BlaekwaH tbi* erenlog to m« tbe Gnat 
Britain riermer I heax that it t* w«Q worlb a rialt in a prafmloQal 
point of view 

There is also m this letter a bnef reference to snoh small 
amormt of somal intercouise as I than had; but of this, 
more presently 

The wearineai of tHa waiting was oompensated by 
London distractions, of which I now took a fair sham, 
During my residence in Town when 17 1 never went to a 
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place of amusement, but now that I had more means I 
yielded to the appetite for theatnculs The following 
letter to Lott, dated 7 May, contains passages expiessmg 
opinions about some lands of them 
‘‘ Hutton [an eldei brothei of B H Hutton] and I went together to 
the Opera, I was dreadfully disappointed. I was not roused to an 
emotion of anything like enthusm^m during the whole tune The 
inconsistencies of recitative dialogue, the singing woids of wholly 
opposite meamugs to the same harmony, , &c , so continually 
annoyed rue as to destroy all the pleasure due to the music or the 
story Neither was the effect of the music so great as I had antici- 
pated It did not fuljil its amhitioriy if you understand what that 
means The effects of its several parts were not powerful enough to 
render them fit portions of so large a composition. The structure 
wanted a massiveness more m proportion to its size. As it was, it gave 
me the idea of nckettmess. 

“ However, I am going to give the thing another trial The Opera 
I heard was ‘ Sonnamhula,’ and some of the first singers u ere absent, 
so that I did not hear the greatest effects. To-morrow night Hutton 
and I are going to hear ‘ Don Giovanni ’ 

The result of this second tnal was much hke that of the 
first It seemed to me that a senes of pretty airs and 
duet^ did not constitute an opeia, as nghtly conceived 
Then, as always, I was intolerant of gioss breaches of 
-- probabihty Though able to hsten without too obtrusive 
a sense of incongruity to the melodic renderings of their 
feelings by hero and heroine, smce song is natural to high 
emotion, yet I could not help malnng mtemal protests 
against the extension of musical utterance to other cha- 
racter m the drama, who weie not s^nmlaily moved That 
servmg-men and waiting-maids should be made poetical, 
aud prompted to speak in reaitahve^ because their masters 
and mistresses happened to be mlove, was too conspicuous 
an absurdity, and the consciousness of this absurdity went 
far towards destroying what pleasuie I might otherwise 
^ have derived fiom the work It is vnth music as with 
\ paintmg — a gieat diveigence fi:om naturalness on any part, 
^so distracts my attention ftom the meaning or mtention of 
the whole, as almost to cancel giatification 
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There I« in the laine letter mention of Haydn i Creatum^ 
nnd of the plenaure I denred from hearing iL In the 
obaenoe of attempted dromatio rendering attenbon could, 
when hftening to thia, be given more folly to the moaioj 
and any inoongnubea felt were fhr Icta pTonunnoed. 


FoDowmg the order of dttca, I am led hero to quote a 
letter relevant to a veiy diHorcdt matter — the ending of 
a friendahip* Up to this tune there had been kept np the 
coifCTpondencowith E. A. B and, now that I had oomo 
to London, he apent an eromng with me at Cl, Stafford 
Place, Pimhco, where I waa lodgmg Onr oonremition 
ended m a theological diaensKon, m which my jabonahabo 
viewi, then more prononnoed than at the tune of onr 
premon* permonnl hiterconrae, wore clearly disoloaed. 
There roanlted a letter from him dated Hay C 1846 — 
"Mr Data B uulb, 

* It k JMXw laxt dravtag tovuil* the dote of (Im flflb «hiee I 

nude joar uqatlQUoee^ uid I hope 1 ttcnl not aMore joo Uitt jmir 
Irftad^p dniox th«t peHod hu b*ai one of jnj chief of 

plcMTm. Fnas the tlm* vhm luaddest Ihrpr oe together at 
TTorceilrT and from eir^mi«+*nn^ wa Wfr* ao Intlrn t aaortntAd, 
I bar* alwija felt tha ationgeat fwUiigi of trgard toward* joo and 
waa pleaacd to think thoM feaUnga nmta^ 

** I marelj rtmlod joo of thla to (hov joa that It eotild ba no 
ordinarj caw which ooold fndtua xna to renounce TohmUrllj a friend 
ahip which haa aflorded to* m Tei 7 moch graHAmf(mi m jooia hai 
{ that the zMCe«ltj haa acCTned for ao doing I ahall erar moat 
deaplj ragnt and It U onlj after long and painful thought that I hara 
bean Indooed to Me tha wet ty of IL 

* Th at ve hara held dllTerant opfnlona npoct man; point* of moew or 
tcMlmpcstasbca, I am pM^aetl; awtm hot aa ta. aa I can call to 
th^ hare been alwaja npon pointa npon which anoh dUTarance haa 
been to a Terj oooaldeTabla extent alloirible, or opm rabfeeta which 
are, and rnnat r^rnal matter* of oplnkm. But the aubjecta whieh w* 
dlim d laat Satordnj (aj far aa I can recoliaet for the fir«t time) do 
not I think belong to althar of theM danca. The; Inrolra loathing 
la oar czktance (f mora than momentarj Intmraatj oar prtndplea 
and praetke, bopea and fatua, onr happineaJ or mlaarj here and hero' 
after Boch mattwra ar* of no light moment, and It aeema to me that 

18 * 
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uo two parsons holding so very difFercnt vie^\^ as you and I do upon 
such vital points can remain fnenda to each other Did I think that 
there were the remotest chance of anything that I could urge by way 
of argument or persuasion I should feel that I was bound to leave no 
means untried to endeavour to bring you to a true view of the truths 
of religion, but I know so well that no argument on such a subject ever 
yet convinced one who has closed his ears to everything but human 
reason^ that I feel it would be utterly useless , and tlie only bkely con- 
sequence that could ensue would .be to shake the belief that I feel so 
very strongly the truth of I would to God that I practised all I 
believe so thoroughly, as far as intellectual behef may go , but which 
avails absolutely nothing, if it be not accompanied by the behef of the 
heart Feeling, ns I do, so very painfully that my faith la so httle the 
heartfelt faith which should actuate the true Clmstian, the danger 
which might accrue from my association with one so talented as your- 
self, and 80 well able to make the worst appear the better reason, I 
must therefore at however great a saciifice (and believe me I feel it to 
be a great one) renounce the pleasure I have received from your ac 
quointance and request that henceforth we meet no more or meet as 
strangers. I shall ever remember the past with pleasure and think of 
you with kindness and I tiust that nothing may prevent your feehng 
similarly towards myself ” 

Then follows the expiession of a hope tliat I shall 
abandon the lamp of human wisdom ” and come round 
to wiser views. This letter I sent on to Lott , saying that 
“ theie was mnch to be admued m its smeenty if not in 
its libemhty Lott’s rejomder was that did be similaily 
feel any such dangei from our association, he, too, should 
renounce the friendship. 

A subsequent letter from E. A B , m answer to one of 
mine, agreed that though our mtimaoy niust cease, there 
was no reason why, when we met, we should not meet as 
old friends Thereafter no intercourse between us took 
place for years Though two of his sisters when visitmg 
Derby (where a younger brother had settled as an agii- 
cultural chemiRt) expressed the wish that friendly lelations 
should be resumed, I declined taking any step until their 
brother gave the sign In 1851, soon after the pubhcation 
of my first book, I did indeed spend an evening with his 
father and family, and again met him m quite a friendly 
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xny but rnico tint time faro "when rnccfm^ In (ho rtreot 
once or twice, wo hnro never eeen ono another 

■UTiHo ono friend wns lout, others wljo gained. During 
tho*o dijB in April and 3Iaj (lio acquamtanccshjp with 
Mr and Sirs. Potter which bad been initiated while I wai 
Thalmg Mr llcjworth nt Liverpool began to dorclop 
Into a ihcndahip The olrcady quoted letter of 25 Apnb 
spent* of epcnding on croning with them andalotturof 
25 Mar contains the pamgraph — 

“On Tlrartdiy mominx I brraVfulH wttli nj end* al U»« roUerV 
to conpaay with Mr llryirorUi. Mr IVrtttf bebared my kiwilj 
I dlnnl licre t»i« dnrtox U)* rUlt of mj and* aod aant, «d aboaM 
atao Lara rpent lirt Tor*da/ rmiag ihnr wiJb ny ood# ha,! I 
b«D dbrtf^a^nL ^Ir IIfj«T>rUi, too, w*a rerj rordlil to hU drdrt 
that I aboi^ coat to m Lbi it Ttv Tm Thcnrrcr I had u orp<* 
traltf 

A pajwago in a letter irora mj" uncle to filher dated 
(wo d»ja Inter referring to this same mooting at 3fr 
Potters, save of me — 

ITe vaa alao at tht conplda ralTraft mtrlir>x it tha Cnnro mod 
Anchor oo Wedofiday eTmftJu Mr Fotlrr loid at that ho hid 
Rqofrted him to mail i thort apetch at « Tnaperanco IlaH to whkh 
ht took Mm, bat that Iltrbcrt dcdlucd. I llbik it vo«!d bi modi 
for Ilerbert^ o»n benaflt U ha wore to conitomn loi qnict wij the 
p^rtlce of paUJo apeaklux. 

Wlint Other socini iutoiuOurso I had at that time, did not 
go beyond evenings spent, and occononfll exonnaon* 
made witb old enginooring friendi. V nliug to Lott tome 
two moDlba later, I inid i — 

Yoa hare do turtk* bow mlirratJj off I im heri for loektj— more 
espedaUjr funati ndetj It k txrw it leait two moatha ttneo I ban 
conn in eoatact with loj wdl rducaUd lod afmabli wonan | for 
tmlmldlj, Mr rbUer and Lb wife nd lEiter hi • lattirlj been oat of 
town and I hare bno doprirtd of the onlj lodetj that 1 pnz*. 

“ For want of other Loch (whom yoa hameet])aBd I ban 

nry froqointly ipent Ibi rnalnx togttber in iripuneot, which we 
ban DpoD Mreral omBtor* proloiq^ nnU] one tn thi mornlBj. 

Tbls last itateraent lurp I»ca mo for thoogh in early 
days on animated toDkor and wben with a chosen com- 
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panion ablo to go on for hotirfl, I did not remember talldng 
till past miflrnght The htsoin de jparUr^ requmng to be 
satisfied inespective of the person and the topic, never 
existed m me, and foi these many years I have felt no 
mcbnation foi continued conversation. Still greater is the 
change m a farther respect That I should be able to sleep 
after aiguing till late mto the night, seems to me now 
almost mcredible 

Reverting to the business course of my life, there has 
here to be quoted, from a letter to my mother dated May 
24th5 a passage foreshadowmg an entire change of prospects. 

“ Oar Railway Bill was withdrawn on Tuesday last in. favour of the 
London and Birmingham scheme, so that my engagement is concluded 
There is, however, no cause for regret, as you will readily acknowledge 
when I tell you that yesterday, as I was sauntering about the Com- 
mittee-room lobbies, I met Mr Fox , and after accompanying 

him for about half an hour during his meetings with ranous people, I 
walked with him arm-m arm to his offices m Trafalgar Square During 
our walk he was very communicative with regard to their affairs, and 
behaved altogether in a very friendly manner 
And then, on the 5th June, there was sent to my father a 
statement of definite results 

I have satisfactorily concluded my engagement with Mr Fox My 
occupation will be a very agreeable one, I am to collect information 
With regard to the particulars of all works for which the firm propose 
to tender — to inspect the designs according to which the work is to he 
executed, where such have been made, and to obtain all necessary in- 
formation with regard to them — and where there have been no designs 
made, to obtain from the parties a definite understanding as to the 
requirements of the case, and then to superintend the getting out of 
designs,*^ 

* Here it must be explained that soon after I loft Mr Fox in 1837, he 
gave np his post ns resident engineer of the London and Binninghain Bail 
■miy (London half) and entered into partnership mth Mr Bramah (either 
the inventor of the hydraulic press or hia son, I don't know which), at that 
bme caTijing on extensive mechanical engineering works The new firm, 
Bramah and Fox, extended its operations to works of other kinds Bramah 
shortly afterwards ceased to be a memher of the firm, and at the tune above 
spoken of it had become Fox, Henderson, & Oo 
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Till* topogcmcnt appwrd adranlagtSJtu and prcmiJaed 
pcnnancTK^ Fnrlhcr pawigcn Irapljr onolhcr plcaattrablo 
onticipdtinn — froqncnt rxcrcf«o of tbo InTcnlivu fatmllv, 
which the po«l wna lihcljr to cnll for 

i^gain I intermpt Iho narTariro to fhow an farai mar btf 
tho natmt) of my thonghta in tho«o days and also to show 
the FmaU regard for nuthrmty displayed then aa nlTrays. 
In a Irtlor f o Lott^ already nbovo qnotod from ihero Ovcma 
tho passage — 

“I hsT* besn milltif* »qe» of CntjUs Thoj *x» rtrj 

iMQil/al]/ vritUa and aa mmt with aH bli writloc, 
alaoi Tlt«7 do not boverer pirs th« aania Irapmaion of fraioa aa bh 
oib«r worka. In aonrt ci>« I Uraaght blm hr no nicani doop. Boot* 
of hi* quoUlInn* frooj tho prow writings of Ooelbo were in tny oatiou 
tloo Doi at all mHitaU* oltbor lo tb« aaibor or th* orlUc. I fancy J 
•c« yoo enriios Tonr Up at thcM caralW rrmark cnyonrherol 

Jly imprcfRion it that tlitedisrcspcolfol csthnnto reforred 
to the doctnno of renandation »ot forth by Ooolbo in hw 
ncconnt of “ Tbo Heonnciants," and applaude<l by Carlylo 
and probably 1 then thonglit. oa I think tlilh that it implies 
onylhing but n profound conception of haman notoro — n 
conception hTte many of thoao enrrent among tJio tincuJ 
tuTCtb njanmo that tho craotiona can bo produced or 
ouppreasod at wilL Tbo ontlro mechanism of animafo life 
bmto ond bnmnn %rouId bo dialocalod if tho doairea which 
prompt ooticmi were govcmalJo in tliii easy way Tho 
common idea oa well qj the Gocthc-Carlylo idea, is that 
tho feelings conatituto an awmbiy nndcr tho aotocratio 
control of tho will j wherenafhoy conatitdlo on ooBcmbly 
orcr which there reigns no csiaUUbod antocmh but 
of which DOW ono member and now another gofa 
possession of tho preoidontial chair (then tonipomnly 
acquiring tho titlo of ^ tho wH '’) and rales tho rest for a 
time being freqaontly if not strong <Joctod by oombina 
tlon* of others, and occasionally if strong efTeotaaUy 
rosistmg their efforts. It is in those last eases tJiat tho 
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forcible deposition of the tyinnt emotion is pioposed 
When the feeling ovei whelms all others, we are told that 
it should be put doivn , and the puttmg down of it becomes 
practicable only m proportion as it becomes needless Tell 
a mother who has just lost a child, oi a lover whose to- 
morrow’s bnde has been drowned, that gnef must be sup- 
pressed m conformity with tlie doctrine that pleasures aie 
not to be counted upon, and that she oi he must accept 
a lowei standard of happmess AVhat result is there? 
None whatever. A^Tiile sonowis extreme, consciousness 
IS entirely occupied by it No alien thought or feehng can 
gain entrance Until its mtensity has caused exhaustion, 
and a relative mability to feel, the desirableness of resigna- 
tion cannot even be listened to, and when it can be 
listened to the effect is evanescent recovery from the 
temporary paralysis of emotion is followed by another 
paroxysm, dunng which the ^opnety of domg without 
the lost happmess 18 mged on /deaf ears' Only in coiuse 
of time, when the natural curative process has m chief 
measure wrought its effect, and the feehngs have re- 
adjusted themselves to the new conditions — that is, only 
after “renunciation” has been in large measure spon- 
taneously effected, — can the doctime of renunciation be 
hstened to, and give form to the new mental state reached 
The truth is that m mankind, as m all other kinds, each 
faculty, bodily or mental, has a normal cravmg for action. 
AVhere the faculty is not a powerful one, and the normal 
cravmg is relatively weak, it may be kept out of conscious- 
ness But where it Is a strong cravmg of an important 
faculty, exclusion of it becomes almost or qmte impossible 
Abodily appetite, hke that of hunger or thirst, fumishes tlie 
best test of the doctrme No one dreams of saying to a 
star vmg man that he must get nd of the misery due to his 
Unsatisfied desire by renouncing the gratification of eating, 
or that, when exposed to a freezmg cold with but httle 
clothing on, he must make himself content by ceasing 
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to wuh for wanntb. And the absurditj here rendered 
maaifeet because the feelings in questicui are to strong 
holds through ont the \f^hoIe nature. 

But this doctrine of Goethe jumped with Carlyle e aub- 
ntilltanauisni, and TnUi his ndioulous notion that happi 
nefls Is of no conseq^uenoe. This notion would hare been 
oonaderably modified by paacng some months in a dark 
dungeon on bread and water Orifiaflerauobanoipenenoe, 
he had stOl refused to admit that grubfioations of Tanons 
tands onght to bo pursued, his body at any mto, would 
have tesbfled that they ought. 

This porcntheboftl diiouswou may not anfiUy be taken 
to symbolise the parenthesis m my career winch here 
ocourred. Incndenti named a page or two back, apparently 
nnphed that I was abont to be settled for a considerable 
peno<L The settlement lasted for but a sbort tone, how 
ever as witness the foDowiog extiaot from a letler to Lott 
dated 1 An gnat 1815 — 

"Yot hsTB prohaWj bMrd al P Wnmot SL that Ihara Ifft Fbx, 
Heodaraoo, & Cb. aad tbai I dJti ao hi of Lbe attnn|it to 

pat apes ma vorlc which 1 had not agmd to do, and tba ctmin rwt to 
do which I paid no attantioc to (like mj demotxatlo aplilt waalt not!) 
wbermipoQ a qoaml ecaaed which ended in onr HpantiocL 

Mj fntnre mcmananta art Just at p i^aeot tmdaolded. Yerj prob- 
ably 1 ahall ba cn^a^ed npoa a line in HoQand from Amaterdam to 
the Hddar of which my friend J Vwwi Ig to b« engineer and If thia 
Bohame mlaaaa fir« I probably retain my proa act en^^ameot In 
connezloa with the projected Cnwo and Ab ery a t w i tb line. Probably 
a fortnight will dedda tha matter one waj or other 

This hue between Aborystwlth and Crewe had boon 
projected by one whose name the reader may remember 
as oooumng a few chapters back — Mr W B Pnohard. 
No impression rfnuflTns with me of anything done m con 
nexio" with it. Certainly I did not jom the survey party 
of whvjh my fnond Loch was one. For some reason, the 
scheme dropped through comparatively early m the season 
whether because the engmeering difflculboa were great. 
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or becauBe the local laudowueis, not yet so mncli alive o'; 
the English landowners bad become to the benefits of 
railways, gave it no countenance, I cannot tell But, ai 
we shall presently see, Mi Pncliard hud name stiangs 
<han one to his bow 
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ANOTHER PARLIA^nWABY SURVEY 
1845—46, iEr 25— 2C 

The mo of the ruHmiy-trmniK d^te* back, I thinV to 
tho aQtomii of 1844, after the profltablenen of ndlTray 
mreatnienta ond the advontagea of railwaj’-t.uiumnnica- 
boM, had been for aovoral yean; uwing conapicootn. 
Dmdenda on some of the leading lines, anch as tho 
London and Binninghom, bad men to os mneh as 10 per 
oent^ and £100 shares stood at £234 In oorher days 
Jandovmors had been strenuons opponents of those new 
fangied" highways, which got Act-of Parhnment nutho- 
nty fnr cutting np their fields and interfering with their 
pnvaoy But tan years teaching had changed their ideas, 
and made them onuous to profit by that loisod raino of 
land which railwny^proxiDiity gave. Some towna, too 
(enoh as Nottingham, which sneoesafnily roeistod cstab- 
Iitshment of the oentral Midland Station in its snbnrbs), had 
seen tho error of their ways, and become eager for that 
which they had previoflsly rojectod Meanwhilo, there 
had been yearly increasing the classes of oontmotors, 
engineers, ond lawyers, professionally interested in rail- 
way-entorpnse, and ready to co-oporate in getting op now 
achomes. 

There had, indeed, commenced invemons of the original 
relations between thoae who snpphed money for makmg 
roflwnys and those who made them — mTerticiiis which by 
and by booame oommom Donng the thfrtici, speoolative 
local magnates and fkr-teeing capitabsls, havmg projected 
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railways wliicb would obviously be advantageous, there- 
upon chose then engineers, and subsequently let poitions 
of then woiks to coutractoi’s ; but, as fast as there grew 
up considerable classes of wealthy contractors, and of rich 
engineers accustomed to co-opeiate with them, it became 
the habit foi these to join m getting up schemes, forrauig 
companies, and piactically appomting boards — a pohey m 
all ways beneficial to themselves Thus, by 1845, theie 
had ansen many and vanous inteiests unitmg to urge on 
railway-euterpnse ; and any one who took a broad view 
of the causes in opeiation, might have seen that great 
disasteis weie ceitain to ensue 
Naturally with a pubho havmg excited imaginations of 
profit, stimulated by men who had large spoils in piospect, 
it became easy to “ float ” multitudinous schemes — bad 
almost as readily as good It needed but to take a map 
of Great Bntam, and look out for a comparatively blank 
space wheie theie were towns ot some size, run a pencil- 
mark through a stnng of them , gather together some 
Itnown local names, headed, if possible, by one with a 
title , issue flaming advertisements , and people rushed in 
to take shaies Hr W. B Prichard was one who seized 
the opportumty, and, having no lack of self-confidence, 
and abundant eneigy, i eadily achieved a certam success 
His fiiut ventme, as already mtimated, collapsed; but a 
second, m the piosecution of which I was employed by 
him, hved tluough sundry of the eaily stages His pro- 
posed hne, commencing at Noi-thampton, ran through 
Weedon, Daventiy, Southam, Leamington, Warwick, 
Stratford-on-Avon, and by Alcester to Worcester As 
compared with those of many projects which at that time 
found favour, the mercantile prospects of this were not 
unprormsmg Though the cioss-country traffic from end 
to end might not have been considerable, yet, from the 
numerous places brought mto connexion with the gicat 
trunk lines, a good deal of business might have come. A 
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(3t7 firm of lawyei*, young and -mtliout ettabCtlied 
name, joined Hr Prichard In acccnd Tontorei and 
having obtomed, aa their dxoinnon and ddoT decoy-dudc. 
Sir John De BeauTOir, they enlioted tome notablea from 
the totma to be advantaged, formed a board, and isoued a 
BufBdently attractive proipeotaa. 

Pleaoant reooUectioni come back to mo on thmWng of 
the latter half of Angoat, tho wholo of September and the 
fint half of October dnrmg which the initiation of thia 
eoheme, and 6i*t atagoa of ita progreaa, took place. To 
begin with, there waa a dnre with Mr Pnohard from 
Weedon to AVandck, to inspect the line of country to be 
foPowed. Then came a meohng of promotera, held at tho 
chief hotel in Northampton to which I waa aent by 
Mr Prichard aa hia repreaonlntive i he bemg othenrise 
engaged. The mccttwful larao of thfa meeting was 
followed by a drive with a party of the propo3ed 
directora, repeatmg the one taken shortly before. Paring 
thia drire I waa oooaaionaHy croas-qnestloned reapeoting 
tho required works and tho time to be taken over them 
and, meanwhile, had an oppurtuulty of judging those 
whoao naroee other were, or were about to be, pot before 
tho puhho aa aponaora. Nmthor mtelleotuolli nor morally 
did they commend themaolvea to me. In some, the eager 
grasping at psonnlary advantage was very oonspionona 
and one I more eapooiaHy remember — a Lfondon bamater 
— left on mo an impresdon of greed such oa we hear of in 
those ronnd a Monte Carlo gambling table. The eiour 
non Itself however waa pleswnt enough and it waa not 
altogether unpleasant to be appealed to aa an engineering 
anthon^ feeling, though I did, that my answeia had 
intnnsicilly by no means tho weight aaoribed to them, 
but feeling also, that they had perhaps aa much weight as 
those of their enginoor-in-ohie£ Not long subsequently 
came the gathenng at Nor^amptou of the ctaif of but 
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veyors, and the apportioning of their vanous divisions to 
them My own bnsmess immediately theieaftei was that 
of makmg a tnal-section of the pioposed hne 

Of the various snb-occupations into which the general 
occupation of a civil engmeer is divisible, that of levelling 
IS peihaps the most agreeable at any rate in fine weathei. 
As compared with surveymg, it has the advantage that the 
stram on the attention is much less. Durmg the carrying 
of the level from each station to the next by an attendant, 
theie is a brief walk of one or two hundred yards or more , 
and the surrounding pretty sceneiy, if there be any, may 
be enjoyed. Adjustment of the level, a purely mechamcal 
process made easy by practice, is qmckly effected , the 
attendants, carrymg the two staves, £ire soon made to 
pel form pioperly their lespective parts, if they are toler- 
ably mtelhgent , and then the two obseiwations — “ back- 
sight ’and “fore-sight” as they are called — severally taking 
but a few seconds, require nothing more than accuracy of 
perception and care m rightly puttmg down the results m 
the level-book I see by a passage m a letter to my father, 
dated Leamington, 12 October, that piactice had rendered 
me tolerably efficient 

“ I sometimes level upwards of 6 miles in a day, and my levels have 
always proved withm a foot in distances of 15 to 20 miles In the last 
section I finished, the error was 0 35 of a foot in 16 miles, or shout 
4 inches.” 

The day’s out-dooi work, beginumg with a diive to tlie 
ground after breakfast, and endmg with a dnve back, or 
onward to the next stoppmg place, early in the evening, 
has but a small m-dooi addition Aftei a dinner made 
enjoyable by the moderate exercise continued through the 
day, there remams only half-an-hour’s attention to what 
IS called “reducing” the levelo piepaiing the observa- 
tions taken for graphic representation on paper, as a 
section The lest of the evening is available for chat 
With a compamon levellei,if there be one — made especially 
pleasant if hebe a fnend, as happened m this case. The 
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fine ftutnnm of 1845 yielded mo m thoeo ynjt many 
grahficatloni. 

It 'miB not In my nature to follow tho boaton tract in this 
ont-of-door engineering wort, any more than other wort 
EvoiTwhere there uopporturnty foTimpio\«ment, mnnifott 
enough to tho *0 who»e field of view is not ninowod by 
onatom. It waa bo boro. 

In the oourw of preceding montha — probably donng my 
oxpenenoe of tho previoua tutnmn — I had become dia- 
eatiafled with the ordinary mode of dividing levelling 
Btarcfl. It failed to meet anndr) daidcraUi. The result 
waa that before leaving town, I had bunod myaolf m 
making two seta of papers divided after a new mode, to 
be faitenod (glued and rarmabed over) Ia the maker on to 
the atavea I waa buying m place of the ordinary papera i 
being obliged by ahoTtncia of time to ait np the greater 
part of one night to complete thorn. Eiplanationa and 
diawingfl will be found in Appendix G 

Succeaefal ninovation of this kind soon led to one of 
another kind. Diaaalialaotion with the ordinary prooeaa of 
“plottmg** aectionji, prompted a httleapplianoafor eoono- 
■micing labour and mauring greater ooouraoy While in 
the country I oould not utilixe my plan j but, judging by 
the date of their hill, moat have acnt drawings to Moista. 
Troughton and Simmi with an order to make the inatrn- 
ment for me, and, during lubeequent atogec of the work 
m town, used it with advantage, Detaili ore given in 
Appendix G 

\^th tbeaa amall mventiona which were put to uae^ may 
be joined the project of a more ambitious one which waa 
not put to uae. A sohtaiy evenmg at the hotel m 
Btm^ord-on Avon, waa iqiont in thinking over certain 
defoots m the ohlinary typo of ** dumpy level," and in 
making aketcbee of an omuigoment by which they might 
be avoided, 'Wlien, aubaequently ocoaalon favoured, I laid 
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my plans fiist before one optician and then before another, 
but neither of them ■would agree to make a level of the 
proposed land at his own nsk, and, as the cost would have 
been piobably some £20 , 1 did not like to undertake the nsk 
myself, The advantages of the design were sufficiently 
obvious , but the opticians I negotiated "with had adverse 
mterests which I did not at that time recogmze, but which 
were, many yeais later, levealed to me m connexion "with 
another invention When a tiader has a laige stock of 
anything, it often does not answer his purpose to mtroduce 
an improved thmg, which "will discredit his stock and 
diminish its value 

Occasionally, dunng recent years, I have been prompted 
to get one of these impioved levels made bemg no longei 
deterred by the thought of cost But contmually decreas- 
mg energies, and the need for avoiding distractions, have 
prevented me In Appendix G are contained sketches 
sufficient to make the plan comprehensible. 

Dunng those autumn months the railway-mama had 
gone on nsmg, and had spread into all classes Even my 
father , not a man of business and h'ving wholly outside the 
current of commeicial affaim, had been, by a mercantile 
fnend m Derby, mduced to jom m the general rush A 
local project had been recommended to him, and, m re- 
sponse to his apphcation, shares had been allotted. I 
heard of this step with disappioval, if not mdeed "with 
dismay, as ‘witness the foUo'wmg extract from a letter 
dated 6 October. — 

I was, I assure you, by no means glad to heai that you had been 
meddling m this hjnd of speculation, which I think is exceedingly 
objectionable in several respects I have wholly refrained from it 
myself, though I have no doubt, from my acquaintance with directors, 

I might have had shares allotted to me m the undertakings with which 
I am connected I have refrained for two reasons , one because I have 
no faith in the hondfide character of the schemes now afloat, inasmuch 
as the majority of them ore started merely for the purpose of creating 
sJiaiesto speculate'in, and I do not think it altogether the thmg to buy 
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aliUT* -vitli DO oltlaoU tsUatkkn of kotplui^ Uirm, tsd oqIt’ for ttio 
puj|Ju«B of profitfnf bj Ibe proafoio to vlitcfi »r# oipoctcd to 
iIml U/Keoad nmaao foi’ Rfnhifng from ntdi Bpwtibtioti, Ii Uotl 
ooa«Un' Uia ■liirc-iurfcet Id ao aiirt«bl« » itito, Id Cuu*> 

qo«ac* of the drcnTn*t«no*i to ■which I b*T» tlhided, thai 1 btBara It 
to b* Imraincntlj daucaroM to haro Eoythlnj to do -with It. lam 
/uUj eonrlncod that aoma panic will reij ahortlx ariaa, th# adreat of 
whldi majha wtotl/ unaipoctrf and apporenUj cacaeloai, and I 
wtrdhl Uk^ot* tbvtQiy adnM yo% to pot y lu wlf In a aafo pn* f ti ^ 
by aeHln^ cot at tme*. I aaanro yon I ahfdl ba rwy Mpty nntfl I 
bear that ym han dona co, for I ibonld aay from -what I know of tb« 
raOwaywccoiniDodatbm of tba dlitrfct thioogb which tha Darby aixl 
Oa lna b or o o gfa line wiU pasa, that It ia on of tba bobble Jiwn^ to 
■which I bare bean alladlnf azid ■will Dertr bo carried oot 
To my fethera reply not disoovemble omonff my paper*, 
the foBowiflg rcepODBo ttm eent*— 

* If yoo do nob f^ tnoUned to wll all yo nr aharea at coco, wblefa I 
atill atrongly rKommend, by aD nttana acll haH ai yoo I 

aaasTo yoo that none of theoa acbemei can be coofldand aafa I do 
Dot apeak ■withoot good gnwmda, for I hara In eontact wHh 
many of the directon aod promotara of them, and I know moat car 
Ubdy froca tbair cooremtioo, that thair great, aiwl I may lay only 
obje^ b toget thalraharea to a good premimn a»d than aall oot 
long u Uda b tha Intent Uim b do knowing bow aoon the 

am b may oome, for oc tba leaat alarm aS arlD ba wanting to aeU aod 
tha aharta wIU be at a dbcoonh 

Then, m an rindated letter irhleh, however appear* to 
have been written eomo days before the 20th, I wrote i — 
Very nrnnarooa ordara ara arrirlng In loodon from tha oomotry to 
aoQ ranway-aharna. Ttb may yety pooribly lead to a panic, and If ao 
yo«r tharea ■wdl go down to a diae^t. I think yoa had batter aoU 
ont at oooe by ah meana. 

And on the Slat I expreesed my satnfaotion that he had 
promptly acted on this ftdvioe, and, aa it appeatro, onlyjoat 
in time, for already the pome tvss begTunhi^ 

Referring to the feeling oji.p uoaed in the flnt of the 
foregoing letter*, I may properly remark that not only 
then, but oror ainoo, I have acted upon the pnnoipla 
indicatod. It ia now nearly CO yeoia amoo the letter 
■waa written, and never during the interval, bore I 
bought ahare* or bonda ttve aa permanent mveebnenta. 

19 
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'al, I have debated with myself 
Often, dunng this intei\^ legislative restriction on the 
the question whethei anjigeful, and whether it would fall 
tiaffic m shares would be %te-functions which I have so 
within those hrmts of St sometimes seemed to 

strenuously insisted iipon,^,iigtj.a^liQQ of j^gtice, contracts 
me that smce, for the a'^qdupon are tacitly understood to 
which are to be adjudicate,ij that the property in question 
be bond fide, contracts, 8U(j.gjjtly, bought, it might not be 
IS actuaUy, and not appa^d refuse to recognize trans- 
improper if the law sho^ gf buying and selhng are gone 
actions m which the fornication of taking leal possession 
through without any inteto allow nominal puichases to 
Ceitainly the permission g leal purchases, leads to veiy 
pass as though they wer^n to somethmg hke national 
great mischiefs, and evt^gj. been able to decide whether 
disasters But I have ueansactions in shares would be 
the imphed check on tr^ piacticaUy beneficial 
theoretically legitimate oi 


Iden change of scene, from the 
ere now came a Buc5Yg].,jyjg]jgtiue and neighbounng 
fields and fresh air of smoke of London The occa- 
counfaes, to the stieets by the followmg letter - 
Sion for this change is she ^ 3^5 


27i charge of my office after this day — and 
Dear Su, You are to take Os Q(L per day (no expenses) or £24 per 
for such you are to receive £4 ^ next from this day After that date I 
week until 30th of November 


will make fresh arrangemente I am yours, Witttam B Priohard 


duties, some'wlaat moie specific 
A statement of my ne^tained in a lettei to my fnend 
than IB heie given, is co. gf the month 
ott, written on the 30tl^ it rumoured m WTlmot Street that 
I suppose you have heafi come over the spirit of my vanaUs 
pother temporary change haivon up my field work for a more lucra' 
dream of exiRtenco I have ge over to mo (in the same concern) , the 
tive post which has been mad superintendent of the parties employed 
Baidpost being that of general the several Imes of railway of which 
m gettmg up the plans of 
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IMtlaM h fbj^MtT Al ) *rct 1 la » ll* j'Jua <■ f foqr id 
IcfoV »Iur ►Ijcrtlj Id late Him* tf l»T;in Vp tr-w* 

bL At jT«i llirirfi^e I aa amJ IrTtlJ/bcij adJrif«<l 

IdWPik U a^riJaiD/ fDCTMtMyj J j OfitO U.r ri>Jtf VoTTfdl«T 

Either of bin own njolion or ot iJjo fottigntfon of Uifvo 
with whom ho had coaoccfod hfcntrlf 3Ir PnehanJ had 
undertaken, in addiUcm to the rchtme dc^cTilHrd above 
rondry other* tnoro or Ir»« tnld, (o wlifch I rbonld now 
haro htj no cloo I at for the UlhnRTiphrd title* of 
them on letter* dated Dorn Iho ofUcr 57 UHnun^on 
Sqaire One ira* the Crcwudi \ ollej* Fxteo ion Roch- 
dale Ulaclbrnn and h.Atl Lanca hire Jlaflwnj* Company ** 
Another waj enlitJcNl ‘'(Jrrat W r^tem* Southern, »nd 
Ea*tem Connti'^ or Ipiwich and Southampton Railway 
Company" I rrmcmlier too thongh there if no healed 
letter giring R* n»mc, tliat there wa* a lino from 
Oranlham to enmewhcrc to which 3 Ir Pnehard wa* to 
1)0 *^000*011105" [I] engtnerr The cnar*e of things 
danng Norcml>er irflj Us anllictcnlly ln<haife<I by Uio 
following letter wnllcn home on December ‘*nd — 

"Will) emtrirnlai v» moj* oar def All* eq P(n>rlar ftij liAUiH/ 
fUd I w»J Uiit tL» Icmbutleq tJ mr bbeur* tad wrirM fur 1 lad 
Drrrr Ir/ere ripfrWerJ lo analotoj ■ v«k *1 U*# Uit Ivuatwrtk 
nBtn IS tad 1 daripfi tie jwrt p/ it* wrtk j eo M rdar*djj- ! dU 
pot go tots* tmin aflfT 4 oeWk j asd frotn llul itis* onlQ tiosctij 
filgit I iXTcr *rat to led at alt Ttf«* arJcUKti datir* t*i- T *jb 
h*rr7 ^ had rriy Hill* tajorionj pffcct ojxio m* On MmhUt 1 
frtl ooltipg nnuiu] bat * liltl* Ungnor ivl tp-di; I un Jut u woot 

”I hi * I bdierr glr*B (mtulhfftHkrfi I^tt* rOWIrp leu user ia 
wbict I tar* ruraj^vd tt* work dejKrted lo n>* Sir Jobo d« B^aa td 
tt« Ctalnnio c£ tti Hoard td DIttrton, la* tiiboriird Mr 
lo r*j me iCSO la *d Jltkm to my loluj (a ctmiidmtloa U tte raJa* 
cd it* •errkr* 1 tat* midcTtd ) mxt mj joint ta tnntor to be own 
lloofd lo tt* Doant 

‘'Ttoward* tte Uil, Prichard rrfrmd reort whI biot« lo me, ud 
to ftlmoat all aiAra *et*d upon ny Jadgmmt | imd, wbra h noted 
coolrary lo my tdrlc* *j to tt* number cd pbu lo be drpotiUd 
■ctme* to b* pmomed wlttl L* wa* oJjH • ly obliged, tt tt* 
«lerulfa hour to rtllaonlit tU btrotbs, tsd b dobg *0 >o*t *U hb 
eoonm* tod pat *m7ltinf bto my htod*. 

1 on may Jodr* of it* complkatloa ct tt* afUlrv 1 tor* tad to 

19 * 
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manage, when I tell you tliat dimng the last week I had about twenty 
, assistants, and that I had to look after the getting up of the plana for 
the following lines — 


London and Birmingham Extension 

31 

miles. 

Deviation Line to ditto 

13 

9) 

Small branch of ditto 

1 

jj 

Eenny Compton Branch 

9 


Bugby Branch 

3 

n 

Wai wick and Binninghnm Canal Eailway [canal 



turned into railway] 

20 

j) 

Hampton Branch to ditto 

3 

)] 

Warwick and Worcester Eailv ay 

28 

n 

Droilwich Branch to ditto 

8 

u 

Ips^Ylch and Southampton Bailway [only iiartly 



earned out] , 

36 

» 

Total 

1'32 



“I think it probable that Prichaid wdl ensnre the contmuance of 
my services by offenng me advantageous terms, and in such case I shall 
most likely remam with him to conduct the Bill through Parhament.” 

In tLe days of ‘wlncli I am wnting, envelopes had not 
come mto general use, and the long-standmg practice, 
•which then sm-vived, of so folding the sheet contaming a 
lettei that the address occupied a fold of its outer surface, 
had the advantage that the post-mark (when legible) 
fived the date Hence it happens that m many cases the 
outsides of letters show me "when they were wntten, 
though the msides do not In this way I learn that some 
ten days in London after deposit of plans having been 
occupied m busmess, I spent a few days at home • return- 
ing to town on the 14th December. 

Poor Prichard had been intoxicated by his success in 
floating schemes . neither lecognizmg the fact that under 
the conditions which led to the mama anything might be 
floated, nor recognizing the fact that success in gettmg 
compames formed by no means imphed success m carry* 
mg out their proposals, even to the extent of completmg 
and depositing plans As he has been dead these 40 
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jrara, oud liaa left no deicendants, I nood not heatato m 
Kijing that blfl conrso tnu like tlmt of tlie fiiUed monkey 
’^vlilch, putting Its bond into a jar of fhdt, grajpod eo 
large a quantity tliat it could not got its hand out ogniru 
Had he been oonteut with a singla scheme he might have 
luooeoded, but ho seized more than he oouJd go through 
with and defeated hfmjel£ 

At what date, ond conconihig what matter diffloulbes 
began to arise between hnn and the directors of the 
Northnmpton, Daventiy Lomnington end Warwick Rail- 
way I do not knowj but eariy in Heoember it became 
manifest that the board hod loot oonfldcnco in him This 
Is indirectly implied by the first paragraph of a letter sent 
to me by the Secretary on the 13th, 

* I tm d«dm] by tbi Bowd to rsqOMt, that joq vUI aUfod a dvpo 
tadoa vbich vtn [uiAjed to l^aratry to att«Dd » mMtlog appolot^d 
to b« held tbert oo Thorwla^ morobif at 10 oVtock. 

A letter to my father wntten on the 17th, shows what 
course I took. 

* 1 bsTO put bem vltb th* Dbreton and am tml«d hf them vllh 

great Tbe^ vlabed ma to ailend tbli mmlng at Da auLr/ ai 

Iran aa Prichard, bat, aa 1 explained to them that I axpaotad thia 
would offaod him, tbaj agrted oedj to ac^uli ni7^iLW4toa la ol 
bb abaoMB. 

Prohebly he was not absent, for I do not remember 
attending the meeting Though there is no written evi 
denoe verifying it, my improsiion is that the breach which 
was evidently beginning grodnoDy widened and, in loot, 
oonld Bcaroely do otherwise, smoe his failare to achieve 
much thst he had nndertaken oonld not be concealed and 
of oouTse caused profound dmaattsfaotiQn, 

Whst happened during the neort few months memory 
fella to tell me, and letters yield arnaTl means of snpplymg 
the place of It. Of oourso aome needftil busme* waa 
being done, but the only traoo of it ia the mention to my 
father of an expedition to Warwick and Stratford, taking 
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■witli me two draughtsmen, to examme, or make tracings 
oh certain deposited plans. 

Dming the high-pressure days of the autumn, such 
small social hfe as I had was suspended An undated 
letter to my father, which I infei was wntten about 
Christmas, contains the paragraph 

“ I dined yesterday evening -witli my friends tlie Potters, and I am 
to dme there again to-morrow They told me that Mr Hey worth had 
a very mterestmg account of our travellers m the TJmted States. My 
uncle did not seem to have so much confidence m the American people 
as formerly They have seen Emerson and do not hke him at alL I 
am not altogether surpnsed at thia mformation, for it seems to me that 
my uncle has not a sufficiently liberal spmt to understand all the kmds 
of great men ” 

In explanation of this passage it is needful to say that, 
in the preceding siimmei, there had been planned an excur- 
sion to America, by my imole and aunt and Mr and Mi’s 
Potter, talnng with them one of Mr Hey worth’s sons, 
James Eventually it was decided that Mrs. Potter was 
not strong enough to go, and the party dwmdled down 
to three Dming the tour my uncle gave numerouB lec- 
tures most of them, I suppose, temperance - lectures, 
but some of them anti-slavery lectures, which at that 
time it required some comage to dehvei His lowered 
estimate of the Americans may have been in part due to 
the unfavouiable reception these lectures met "with That 
he should have been pleased with Emerson is out of the 
question, for his intellect dealt with things m the con- 
crete almost exclusively, and even bioad philosophical 
"Views, still more mystical views uttered m detached 
aphorisms (Emerson confessed that he could not make his 
ideas stick together), were foreign to his mmd. 

One other reference to social hfe is made An evening 
m the middle of January was spent at the house of Mr 
(afterwards Dr) Chapman, of whom moie hereafter. 
William Howitt and his wife, at that tune well-known as 
popular authors, are named as of the party, and he is 
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irnperfect acquairitance 'with the first parts of the grammar, 
joined mth a few sentences from a phrase-book. Memory 
unaided would have led me to say that this very rudi- 
mentary knowledge was not added to until the spnng of 
1844, but among my papeis 1 find the bill of a French 
teacher in Derby, showing that, when 21, I took half-a- 
year’s lessons, one per week , and then, during my stay m 
town while the AVorcester and AVolverhampton bill was 
before Parhament, I subimtted myself to the Hamiltoman 
system for a shoittime* havmg, as the charge shows, a 
dozen lessons My constitutional idleness, joined with a 
special impatience of rote-leammg, pieventedpeisistence, 
and, in default of regular lessons, my teacher recommended 
easy French novels, to be stumbled thiongh somehow 
Hip advice was foUoAved, and my further acquaiutauce 
with French was gamed by a process of sciambhng — 
reading some sentences and slapping those I could not 
make out canng only to follow, as well as might be, the 
drift of the stoiy At the date of the foiegoing letters 
I had recomraenced these mtermittent efforts being 
piompted to do so by the intention of gomg to Pons as 
soon as disengagement permitted, A fiii*thei measuie was 
taken, Theie had at that time been estabhshed m the 
Strand a French readmg-room, to which I occasionally 
betook myself to look thiough the French papeis, and at 
my request the diTcctrico agreed to find some Fiench- 
man with whom I might airange to speak French while 
he spoke English , but nothing came of the suggestion, 
and my studies soon ceased agam. No grammatical 
knowledge of the language was ever acquired As to the 
genders, I never even tried to remember them. 

While a few of the letters ntihzed m this chapter are 
wiitten m Fiench, a laiger number of them are ^v^ltten m 
my fathers shorthand Conespondence had heen earned 
on m it m 1843, during my sojourn m London, and had, 
fiom that time onwaids, heen irregularly continued Avhen 
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I Tnu long ntmy from tomo t the fitml ccssallon, winch 
pfttseiitl^r occurred, rctultlng from mj* mother's protest 
against a practice which dobaired her from learning news 
of mo when mj (athor was ont Of the loiters than 
Trnltcn dunng the latter months of 1845 two contain 
passages concerning the shorthand itself Tho that is — 

“I lar* been tn Unjf •esa raqatHes alxnt tbs pdc* of ctjpbo* 
grapbinfjmriltorUaodaod find ll vooU co«t aUmt £l perfof*. 

1 tblnk It viS bej bat to adopt Ulbo^raplij doot ncaUj 
And thon. In a snbseqnont leflor Ihcro is a proposal which 
I had forgotten 

"I am c«UJd 2 TfT^aoiJooi that you slKnM gel joer •borUiand 
pcUlslicd, and If yoo wtH agm not to fliodi tn tr«rmrf I g tbe bailiK«* 
part of tho nulUr I be bippy to defray the expcoin myMlt 
Bat nothing came of Uus olTcr At that lime, os thrcmglH 
ont snbatHjnent year*, my fathers tendency to poatpono 
dcosioQS of importance proraoted anything from hc/ng 
done. 

One other incident dating back to this period moat 
be odded. Uy interest la phrenology still oontmnodt 
and thonght, occasionally expended npon it, raised dls- 

t rfacliod with the ordinary mode of collooting data. 
Examinations of beads carried on merely hr simplo in- 
spection and tactual exploration seemed to mo extremely 
ensatia factory Tho outcome of my dissalisfaetion was 
the doming of s method for obtaining by grmphlo dehnea 
tiona, mechanically made, exact meosuromenls, instead of 
the inoxaot ones obtained throngh the nnaided senses. A 
deecriptlon and drawings of tho applianco I dovisod to 
this end win bo found in Appendix H 

I retnm now to hosineas matters. The £rst fact to be 
named is that a letter posted on March 12nd, 1840, says • — 
** We expoot to go before Committee on Standing Orders 
tins week with the London and Binnlngham Extension 
With the ’ft arwick and Worcester wo shall probably hare 
another wooVs waiting ** 
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Considenng tliat success or failure in, obtaining our 
Act was likely to determine the couise of niy life for some 
time, it IS strange that the process of exaiuination before 
Standing Orders Committee has left no recollections. The 
outcome, however, is clear The plans did not pass the 
required tests, and no ftirthei stage could be entered 
upon I knew that this result was toleiably certain, 
and wrote home to that effect The over-pressure on all 
classes concerned in preparmg for Parhament the multi- 
tudinous schemes brought out durmg the mama, unavoid- 
ably entailed imperfections unusual in numbers and 
degrees Apart ftom any other cause, breakdown of the 
hthographers, whose various establishments were glutted 
with work which could not be properly executed, sufficed 
to entail a fatal quantity of defects But, explanations 
aside, here was the simple fact the project, oi rather 
projects, collapsed 

This ending of the engineering campaign gave the 
signal for the opening of a legal campaign, in which I 
was to a considerable extent involved — not, mdeed, in any 
case as prmcipal, but m sundry cases as witness Dunng 
the succeeding fom years at least, Mr Prichard earned on 
smts agamst one or other company , and, now at Lewes, 
now at Westmmster, and now in the chambers of an 
arbitrator (Mr Keating, afterwards judge) I gave evidence 
on his behalf* subpoenas pursmng me hither and thither, 
often to my annoyance and loss. What the final outcome 
was I do not remember distinctly , but I infer that theie 
must have been a decision which gave to ilr. Pnehard 
and bis staff, or some of them, a poition if not the whole 
of their claims my inference being drawn fiom the fact 
* that a sum of some £80, due to me for services as witness 
before Standing Orders Committee, was, after a finthei 
delay of some years, paid under the Wmding-up Act 
With this failure of Mr Prichard’s schemes ended my 
career as a civd engmeer. Save dunng an excursion into 
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CorntraTl early in 18 17 along with ennilry old engineering 
fnendji of Bimungboro ondOlonccolcr day* bad been 
commiimoned to tato cbeck-dcTela,“ m proparation for 
oppooujg tho Control Comlib Railway I bad no more 
connexion eitbcr with railway pmjecta or iMth the oxcen 
tion of projecla which bad boon antborized, ^OT did I 
tbcTcofler enter into anr otlicr branch of cnginecnng 
work. 

Bhonld I bare madn n good engineer bad I conllnncd 
in the profesaion? Tlio oniwcr la doubtful: in tamo 
rcrpecU \ofl, in other rcfpecta No In *o far ai inventive- 
new goc« I waa adequately endowed, and might Kavo anc- 
cecdod thongh it aecnu not improbablo that inadoqnato 
regard for prceedeut might have entailed compminiMiig 
mutalccs. linch patlcnco ia required to learn oil tliat has 
been douo in caeh field of cngiueering | and lacking such 
patience 1 might have come to grief from nogieetrog tho 
gnidanco of rcgiatcred experionco Then too, theater 
non to mere mechanical humdrum work of which cinl 
engiDoenug in common with most occnpaticm*, involvea o 
good deal, would have rtood m tho way of adroncement. 
Financial details, altogether nnintcrettmg to mo, would 
moat hlccly hare received hwufiieiont attention An incH 
dent which occurred when I was on tho Birmingham and 
Glonceatcr Railwny acting as euginoering-secrolary to 
Capt Muorsom, suggests this belief. A Rosiiau engineer 
had been sent over officially to oxamino onr mnways, and 
was bemg taken rouhd the country by Hr Vignollcs, on 
engineer of repute in Ihoao days. CapL lioorrsom sent mo 
ns ciamrst. Onn of Mr \iguo\lij« qutstiana coucomod the 
amount per cnhio yard which our ** ballast " of burnt day 
cost. I was unable to tell him, and there resulted an 
expression of oontempt on hla face i such knowledge being 
reasonably conndorod by him as part of an ongmeors 
mental equipment. Another dofidonoy I rtxiognixo os one 
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which Tinght have prevented any gieat succebs — my lack 
of tactm dealing with men, especially supenors. In most 
occupations, and especially engineering, advancement de- 
pends rather on pleasmg those m authority than on intnnsic 
fitnesa The more capable man who is disagreeable has 
a much smaller chance than the less capable man who 
makes hnnself pleasant Neither m my engmeenng days 
noi at any other time, did it ever enter mto my thoughts to 
mgratiate myself with those above me Rather I have 
ever been apt, by criticisms and outspoken differences of 
opinion, to give offence , and I doubt not that thin trait 
would have stood in my way 

But whether I should or should not have made a good 
engmeer was never to be decided. Fate oideied that the 
expemnent should not be tned 
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INTENTIONa 

1846—47 Mr 36—87 

A yn oommenoement to tins ohapter neoeonUtes 
rootnrano© to an madent belonging m order of tnne, 
to the last chapter In a letter dated LeAmington^ 
18th October 1845 there la a Baatenoo rvhioh rtma • — “ I am 
anxious to aooumnlate aa mnoh as 1 can for the purpose 
of putting myielf m a poation to take out a patent" 

The propoaed patent oonoemod a Boheme of quaai- 
aerial locomotion not a "flying maohine’' properly 
so calledt but lomethmg uniting ter esLrlal traction with 
aenal firospeniicnn There had, dttrmg some provions 
months, been mnoh pnblio attention given to a flying 
maohme proposed by a Air Henson or TTsnson — I tlimk 
that was the name. Bepresentatrons of it were oommon 
in shop-wmdowi and oven pocket-hsTidkerohiefij were 
stamped with them. The essentia] ides was that of an 
mchned plane propelled through the oir by a motor 
ongme oomed on its back — an idea which has recently 
be^ revived by the oelebcated Amerioan mventor 
Edison; whose proposed use of it, however is, if I re- 
monber rightly Imrltedto thsoarryingofejqdosiremwTlefl 
over an opponent army and dropping them into its midst. 
There is, of oonrae, nothing to be said against the theory ; 
but against the apphoation of it there is much to be said 
To me it than seemed, as H seems stiH, that no suoh 
appliance (supposing it otherwise snooeaifpl) oonld carry 
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the motor engine and motor powei required for a long 
flight Even hquid carbomo acid, losing much of its 
energy by self-i efrigeration m becoming gaseous, must 
fad qmckly unless siipphed mth heat Adophng the 
general idea of an mchned plane moving at a high 
velocity, and supported by the upward pressure of the air 
reflected from its imder surface, my scheme, suggested by 
the action of a kite when drawn through still air by a boy 
running, -was to attach the ends of the inclmed plane, by 
iron-wire cords, to an endless wire-rope passing over 
“ sheaves,” as they are called, such as were then used on 
various Imes of lailway and are still used on some twm- 
ways Further, my proposal was that, mstead of a single 
inclined plane, which mevitably would oscillate violently 
from side to side, there should be two mchned planes 
meetmg m the rmddle, as do the lateral faces of a 
propeily made kite Theoretically, such a structure might 
be drawn through the air at a velocity such that the 
upward pressure would support it, and support also the 
weight of seated passengers on its upper surface , and the 
questions were — whether, by stationary engines moving the 
endless rope, such a velocity could be given, and whether 
fit aiiangements for starting and ahghting could be 
devised Durmg the spnng of 1846 I qient some thought 
on this mode of locomotion, and mterested m it my new 
friend Mr Potter A letter to my mothei, dated from 
2, Lloyd Street, Lloyd Squaie (which had continued to be 
my address smce the migration to town m Octobei, 1845), 
contains these paragraphs — 

“ On Saturday last I dined at IVTr Potter’s in company witli two 
— Bnglit and Brotherton. Cobden was to have been there but 
could not come * 

“ Since then I have, at Mr Potter’s particular request, explamed to 
him my system of locomotion, with which he was both astounded and 
pleased. He seemed to feel greatly interested, and immediately entered 

* Mr Potter’s father had been Member for Wigan in the first reformed 
Parlmment, and had been mtimpte with the leadmg Eadioala 
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vpoa tli« qtMiioo of cu^bg: tbe (Xf>cKwfiit kM vlut It voqU eovt, 
ud quits CBT* dm tbs inptruKiw Uut b« vcoM b« mdf (o wist. 

In pDTfftjanco of « promipo Ibcu made to conitder tho 
rantler in duUU and lot him knovr (ho re«alti I in the 
coniTO of tho rtunmcr mado »omo calcnlationo which 
oUogcther di^npatcd mj hope*. At each otart from a 
Btation, tho niachinowonld haro to bo olhcnruwimpportcd 
until tho velocity given to it had become great enough to 
yield adoqnato nenal oupport and I camo to (ho oonclu 
Bion that tho olrcngih and thcroforo tho vroight, of tho 
wmyropo rcqmrod to giro it tho needful velocity withm 
any rcawnablo space, tronld bo impracticably great, nod 
Unit tho coot of giving it this volomly omy time wonid 
bo prohibitory nefemng to Ihbi calculation i£r Potter 
in m letter of Auguat 18, wrote:—' 

**I rodlj 'w luiiu-iud to hear of tbs ulOTvd ccodqsfcgi of joar 
saJ I coofpM I spTS with yoQ that tbs dUEnUty jon bats 
statnl docs sctin UmnsociitaUc and b pitt of that fractksl kiod that 
woobl la tbs first Instaocs csosps tbs cakdlalioiis of a rcry stern 
theorist, as buJecd I bars always looked ttpoo yoo. 

It did not occur to mo that (hero might bo rued ou 
endian rope coustantlj In motion, and ■dmitllng of bang 
datched by tho appornto? every time of itarting bnt any 
one may leo that thin, too wonld bo impracticable for 
vanoni reasoni, ond that tbero ore sundiy iiurunnoantable 
obstadea m tho wuy of tho plan. 

Until thero became manifeat to mo tho fatal difficulty 
above nomedt I waa Bonoualy taking mcairarc* to cany out 
the Bcheme. Con idqiondonoo Bhows that, after tho rejection 
of our biUa by the Standing Ordcra Committoo abont tho 
middle of ilay and after foilmg to get a aottlomont of my 
olaimn for Ecrvioes before tho Committee, ond ofler ipend 
ing the latter part of Jlay with my undo at Uinton, and 
after abandoning the idea of a tnp to Pona for a fow 
week*, I occupied myaolf to *omo extent m preparntiona 
for obtaming a patent -proparationa, however whiob 
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were, both in June and the early pai-t of July, several 
tunes inten-upted by subpoenas demanding my attend- 
ance as witness on behalf of Mr. Prichard in his suits 
agamst the compames 

Dunng the two months in which these imscellaneous 
occupations constituted my busmess, there was something 
else going on, not to be called business, but yet more im- 
portant in its ultimate issue than busmess commonly 
so called I began to make myself better fitted for 
^vr^tmg the book I contemplated. At what time was 
formed the resolution to set forth my views on political 
ethics, 18 uncertain, but durmg those early months of 
1846, I commenced a couise of reading m furtherance of 
my pro 3 ect 

What the course of reading was theie is no cleai evi- 
dence I obtamed from Mudie’s Library, which, as before 
said, was then a thnvmg mfant m Southampton Eow, 
books which bore in one way or other on my set purpose 
— ^books, however, which did not bear upon it m the most 
obvious way For I paid httle attention to what had 
been written upon either ethics or pohtics. Partly this 
was due to my impatience of reading m general (ex- 
cluding, of course, hght reading), which has always 
made the getting through a giave book a difficulty, 
and then upon this general difficulty tliere arose a more 
special difficulty the inabihty to continue reading a 
book from the fundamental ideas of which I dissented a 
trait exemplified m a preceding chapter Hence it 
happened that in this case, systematic woiks of a political 
or ethical kind, wntten from pomts of view quite unlike 
my own, were either not consulted at all (their reputed 
doctrmes suffiemg to warn me off), or else they were 
glanced at and thereafter disregarded. The books I did 
read were those which promised to furnish illustrative 
matenals F or though by some I am characterized as an 
a przon thmker, it will be manifest to any one whp does 
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not rot out -mlh un o prton conooption of mo fhnt mj 
Lohofk, -wheo notiaggeited ajiosi£rvfn,an hnbituaUyTcn 
fied a potienon, Uy flr»t book, Social Slatic*, •howm thui 
in common with my Inter booka. I have ■omotimea been 
bolf-omorod, half-un toted, by erne who epeata of mo a* 
typically doduotnro, and whoro own conolneioni, nevor- 
thtdcM, oro not eupportod 1^ focU onythmg like ro 
nmnoroua om thoro brought m lupport of mino But wo 
meot with mon who oro rich fonalicii] adherents of tho 
inductive method, that immediately on Induction, other 
wijo well estabhahed, ia ahown to ndmit of doduotive 
estobliihmenf^ they loro faith m it I 

Explonahona and roe bom apart, however tho fact hero 
to bo noted la that in tho early aummer of 18-10, 1 began 
to proporo fcir my firat book : haTmg,at that timo, no idea 
of pnaking authoralnp my ocoupatbn. 

To the mention of tho« prepomhona for my firat book, 
ahould bo added aomothhig about tho motive* which 
prompted it. Further redootion had made me diaauhafied 
with tho lotteiB on Tfit Pn^tr SjpJiert of Qotcr%m.ad — dia- 
latlafied, not ao much with the oonolacons tot forth, aa 
with the foundahona on which they atood. Tho analytical 
tendency had begun to ehow it*^ ^Vhat wna tho com 
mon pnndple involved in theeo ooncluaioiiB ? Whence wna 
donvod their nlthnato joatifioation ? Anaweri to thoee 
queatJOM bod beoomo clear to mot it woa tho deaire 
to pubhah them which moved me to wnte. 

Another acoount of Ita ongtn wna given by my father 
to one who, many yeera later wqb mqniiing about it — 
ono unknown to me m the days of which I apeak, but 
who«e name will appear frequently m the narrative of my 
later life. My father admired greatly an ethiocJ work 
called Eatayt on ik* Prxnajilts qf Morality by Jonathan 
Dymond, a QrwW — a work havmg much ment, but 
rotting out with the aaaumption, held in common by 

20 
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Quakers and most otliei ChiistiaDS that tlie declaied "will of 
God IB the only possible standard of morals As implied m 
a passage desciibmg discussions at the age of 24, 1 already 
felt, m a vague way, that there must be a basis foi morals 
m the nature of things — in the relations between the m- 
dmdual and the surrounding world, and m the social 
relations of men to one another Hence I had, it seems, 
spoken of Dymond’s ISbsays disparagingly. According to 
the account of the friend above referred to, I went so far 
as to say that 1 could -write a better book on the subject 
myself, and my father, piqued by this disrespectful treat- 
ment of a book he thought so highly of, sard sarcastically 
that I bad better try Accorchng to his statement, the 
uT.itmg of Social Statics resulted from my responsive deter- 
mination to make the attempt. 

I have no recollection of all this , but it is not improb- 
able that I expiessed myself in the way alleged, and that 
my father may have uttered the challenge Indeed it 
seems certam that some such mcident occurred. But that 
it ongmated Social Statics I do not think The dissatis- 
faction above described was, I beheve, the prompting 
motive , though it is possible that my father’s sarcasm 
served as an additional spur. 

The greater part of August was passed at Derby, and it 
was there I made the calculation which led to the 
abandonment of my rather wild scheme — though one 
perhaps less wild than schemes for aerial locomotion in 
general But before the end of the month there occurred 
to me the idea of something which, as results proved, 
came withm the region of practicability 

This was a httle apparatus I called a “ binding-pm ” 
Its pmpose was that of fixing together the sheets of 
musical pieces -which occupy several pages, and also the 
sheets of weekly periodicals the Ailwnccum, Spectator, and 
others similarly shaped The music or journal bemg 
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oponcd ODt in <be middle, thoeo binding pitut, being thmst 
on to it, onoatthe top of tbe fold and another at the bottom, 
obpped oil the leave* and kept them eoonrelj' in their 
pocitionBi ond, irhen afterward* taken off to bo again 
need for a like pnrpo*oi, thej lofl the paper mmynrod A 
drawing and description will bo found m Appendix I 
Not very long before, thero bad boon passed on Aot 
intended more eipecialljr to give eecimty for Dodgns, bnt 
winch, proving to be more widely apphcablo than its trtlo 
unphed, served to cover small appliance* the nse* of 
which depended entirely on their ibapes. I decided to 
take advantage of this *y«tem of regiatration, and, going 
to London forthwith, went through tho requoite legal 
forms on tho 2nd Septomber Oorrospondence during tho 
mcoeoding two months diow* how nnmeron* were tho 
difilcnlbo* to bo snrmonuted, and how oomplioated the 
transactwns to bo gone throngh, before even a very tunple 
invenbon conld bo bronght to bear There was first the 
discovery of some mode m which the binding-^m might 
be cheaply mannlactaTed j end only after trying sundry 
pin-makers and book>and-oye maker*, did I snocoed m 
finding one who by modifying a hook-and-oye machine, 
cneceeded in producing it wilh »ulBoient facihty an 
achievement, by the way which unphed mnoh greoter m- 
genraty than did the apphanco it*olfl Simnltaneonsly 
there had to be earned on negodations with wholoeole 
atationera or kindred trader* who should, one or other of 
them, undertake the gnpplylng of retail itationon and 
mnjio-aeDcr*. There u mention of throe oompebton for 
the pnTohaso of the mvenbon. Then, after the lapse of 
two months and a suhteqaentabsenoo from London, there 
come* the account of on agreement with tho firm of 
Ackermann i Co. — not tho existing firm, bnt one which 
at that tune oconpiod tho bnildi^ now oocnpied by 
Runmei the perfumer BatitCaoioiy armngomanta for 
manuiaoture and sale havmg been reached, sundry fiirthex 

20 * 
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preliminaiies requued attention. The pins mnst be pie- 
sented to the pubho in an atti active form. I had to 
make an ornamental design for a card on which they 
might be mounted, and, havmg done this, to get the en- 
gravmg and pnntmg of it m colours imdertaken. Stdl 
another obstacle had to be overcome. Putting the pms 
on the cards by the imaided hand would have been 
tedious and costly , and I had to devise a httle appaiatus 
which rendered the fixing of them nn easy process an 
apparatus which, like the machine foi makmg the pms, 
imphed much more thought than did the pm itself. 

jAll comphcations, mechamcal, legal, and commercial, 
havmg been got through, the apphance was brought out 
m the name of Ackermarm & Co. (for I did not like to 
give it my own name), and met with considerable ap- 
proval Had the sales continued to be anything hire 
what they were at first, they would have yielded me a 
revenue of some £70 a year , but after the first year 
they fell off and presently ceased. I supposed the fault 
to be with Mr Ackermann who was a bad man of business, 
and who, failing not long aftei wards, shot himself, but 
information gamed m recent years has led me to ascribe 
the result to that insane desire for novelties which, m all 
save articles almost mdispensable, leads to the neglect of 
a known thing, however satisfactoiy, and a demand for 
the last new thing whether better or not than a thing 
aheady m use bemg a matter of mdifference 

Some twenty yearn ago, samples m a stationer’s wmdow 
showed me that someone had attempted to revive the use 
of this apphance , but the samples were ill made, and I do 
not wonder that nothing came of the attempt. 

Had it not been for memoranda found among my papers, 
no mention would have been made of a cesrtum highly- 
Bpeculative enterprise into which my ftiend Jackson and I 
at one time thought of ontermg thought only in a half- 
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fcnonswflj IjowoTcr That It oHptnalwt nboti Mho period 
hero dealt mih thero h no prooC 31j coocitwon that 
ccnnderatKin of it h referaWo to Ihii penod rciralu from 
foDaro to find anj other in arhlcb it coaid haro occurred, 

3\ 0 ofleu difca*»rd orl-matteni : bo oi bebp an amateur 
orliiit, and I uji being intoreated in art. Wo went to 
pictnre-ciIubitlonB together and onr jadgmenta were 
gcncrullj in icctmi From cnliatma on piclmm wo 
aomclImM pawd to crillct^mN on docorutlon* j and in onr 
condcmnaliona of monjr of Ihero wo Trere in IFto manner 
uauaUjr at one. Might it not bo a po^^lo thing to act up 
a ayalematio luahnnictaro of dengua for teililo Cibrtca, 
printed or woren, oa well aa for paper hanging! and Iho 
lihoT Could thero not t»c a mrllKKito uao of componenta 
of dengna, ro that rclitircljr few iJeaa ahoulJ, bjr modea 
of combinatinn, bo inado to b*uo in mullitadrnoua pro- 
daetaT And could not this La w done that dmugbfrmcn 
under rapenntendcnce might prodaco them ui(h fadhfy t 
the ajatem acmng aa it wertj. not aa a phjrical haleido- 
fcopo bat ni ft mental halcidoacopc Some notiona were 
I Fee act down ginng a partian_y-concrole form to Iho 
plan. Dab oa I haTo aaid, tho apeculation was onlj half 
■enoua, and nothing camo of it. 

I nieution it hero chloDjr for the purpoio of inlrodncing 
an Qccompanjrfng thoaght respecting tho romenclaturo of 
colours. Tho carrying out of auch a Fchemo would bo 
focilitated by pomo mode of apcdfying vanoliea of tints 
with definiteness ; and my notion was that thli might bo 
dono by naming them in a manner analogona to that m 
which tho points of the oompam aro named The sob- 
diviiions coming in regular order when " boring the com- 
pass,” as it is called run thus ■ — North, North by East 
North-North bast North East by North, North East j 
North-East by Elaat, East bortli-East East by Nortlv, 
Eost. Applying this method to colours, there wo^d result 
a senes staniDg thus —Rod Eod by blue Red-rod-bloe 
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Red-blue by red, Red-blue (pui’ple). Red-blue by blue, 
Blue -1 ed-blue, Blue by red, Blue And in like manner 
would be distmguisbed the intermediate colouis between 
Blue and Yellow and those between Yellow and Red. 
Twenty-foui gradations of colour m the whole circle, 
would thus have names , as is shown by a diagiam I have 
preserved Wheie greater mcety was desiiable, the 
sailoi’s method of specifying a half-pomt might bo utilized 
— as Red-red-blue, half-blue , signifying the intermediate 
tmt between red-red-blue and red-blue by red. Of course 
these names would be names of pure colours only — the 
pnmanes and their mixtures wth one another; but the 
method might be expanded by the use of numbers to each • 
1, 2, 3, signifying proportions of added neutial tint, sub- 
duing the coloui, BO as to produce gradations of impurity. 

Some such nomenclature would, I think, be of much 
service. At present, by shopmen and ladies, the names of 
colours are used in a chaotic manner — violet, foi instance, 
bemg spoken of by them as purple, and othei names being 
grossly misapphed As matters stand there is really no 
mode of makmg known m words, with anythmg like 
exactness, a colour requii ed ; and hence many impedi- 
ments to transactions and many errors. In general life, 
too, people laboui under an inahihty to convey true 
colom-conceptions of things they are descnbmg The 
system indicated would enable them to do this, were they, 
in the com’se of education, practised m the distmgmshmg 
and naming of colours If, by drawing, there should be 
disciplme of the eye in matters of foim, so there should he 
an accompanying discipline of the eye m matteiu of colour. 

There is mention, in the last section but one, of an 
absence liom Loudon which occuiTed befoie my arrange- 
ments for biingiug-out the bindmg-pm weie effected. 
This absence was caused by a visit mto the West of 
England Writing to my father on 30th October I said • — 
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■TV Mtrt-jcra fr7r«nJ(>l {rota Mr PoAtrt- tcj crmUlnnl • 
Trt7 kloJ hiTiUlk« p» »M •pmJ a w«k w Ua din »ilfa Ibtm la 
Hcirf^nl liirA. I nxlo^ it. 

Upp«r n«ttintoa Terrace where their homo In London 
WTUi Fitnnted, Iiad proved inwilabrloTiaj and XIn«. Poltcr 
who was ihowinp ngui of dehcaej had been r iTJuimendod 
to rpend (ho winter in a drier chmate Tho place fixwl 
upon WM Oajrton Hall, m (he vnlley of Iho Wjre not far 
from Rnr% nmid fcoierj' (mlficicnlljr pietnmqae Hero 
a« tho Atncncann raj, I Iwd a pood time. Tho place won 
14 tune* from Olooccstcr which had occamonnUj to bo 
n^itedj and thmfact had, I fanej been Jlr Potter* oietuo 
for nctlinp np a tandem. \\ o had landry not-ollopcthcr 
nafo dnrefl in iL Then there wn* a ndo to the mini i f 
Goodneb Carile for which, hemp little n oil to riding I 
paid the ordinary penaltj next Jay Ouce too, I joined 
Jlr Poller In m ramble with mtr guna nbont am •((jacent 
tract, tho rhooting over whicli went with tho Hail but 
which, from Uck of a heqior yielded no bird*. And I 
remember nlio accompanying my fnend* to a dinner with 
Jlr Herbert, the Connly-CotiTl Jndge at Robi, with whom, 
nearly B gtmemtiOD after there occurred a mutual recogni- 
tloD M wo wore playing a game of hOhardu together in 
London. ChieOv however I recnil tho grenl amount of 
diBcnirion cnrrictl tm indnoia during mj »lav Jim, Potter 
wan PCATcely lc« nrguiurnlalivo than 1 wn*, and occamon 
ally our oveuing debatca were earned on eo long that Mr 
Potter oficu placing chiefly tho fi-V* of hrtener gn\enp 
in deepmr and wont to bed | leaving na to continue our uii 
iiotUeablo oontrovennea. 

Tin* \nint, which endetl In the middle of November I 
tliua particulartzo bccauwi ft wa* (lie flmt of a »onc* too 
numerous to bo recorded, which ooutiuued throughout tho 
Bulwcriueut forty ycoji. 

^Vhy I went to Derby from Gayton I do not nndcietand j 
for ponding bucmesS'KirraDgemonU oppear to hava de- 
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p»toiU bj gTinllBg UemK*«, aod itAla tint b a irw ir»ek> the/ wflj 
harv epeohDcns of aD III appUcatlona read/ Before dedding About 
tbt ihoe AilAir 1 wait Aod see Uma^* 

“I find I Am A da/ afUr the IaIt la m/ Inrcntloo for nf*tny water 
It bu jnit been patented^the epedfiAtfoc being enroQed ae bJel/ aa 
the 11th tdthno. darks, Freec^ and YaHe/ are the patenteei, and 
mj pUa ia tododed anwngrt a Tarietj of othen. 

**The Potteraare Dot /ft retnmed from li vijjuuL Jadnon k ont 
of tows AtHl I am dreadfoU/ off for want of aodet/ One week alooo 
I hare bees here, I did sot apeak to a friend from Mboda/ to the 
Bonda/ following 

"'niere b nothing whatarer atlrrlng in the tngineeHng world, and I 
■ee no caose to alter m/ dataiminatlcn to piocoul with a patent The 
only qnartion la which. 

To my father late hi Booomber I wrote t — 

**The t g aBair looka welh Jacloon baa finally 

joined me and we ais now bn^ with a modeh 

**T1m til ut nnmber of the ^cnam. eontaina an artiola of mine — 
jDath;* befora Oeneroaity Miall being away they got me to write 
for them. 

AJon^ mth the eionraion mto pohdoal literatare here 
named, ihcmld be named an excnrsioii into smentiflo htera 
turo, which wna made m Jantuuy or February 1 847 This 
took the shape of an essay on ‘‘The Form of the Earth 
AtL," the ptirpose of which was to ahow that however 
good may be the eridenoe of the earths original flmdity 
the endenoe oommonly drawn from iti oblate form is not 

At that Lhaa gotta pereha wu a reetaU/ introdooMl natarbl from 
whieh mijeh wu hoped. refarasM to it cu^mU an utnuw of 

pv4 >Iij in th« luaa of namA | Impl/ing au g 1mn^ Uk ingatmilj 

fai going wrong. Whan fnt Ud, g ntU pareha, thongii Dka {ndia.rflbbaT 
tht toJp^ jniM of tr»a, wmi Men to be ttamplem ma lj dift i a ot in 

aaniry wa/i. lia colowr b a light ebooolaiai it doA not /bid to aUghl 
^ I it b iaalaatb | it U wiftened b/ mdaimta heat, and ean than 

ba nifbd Into ahaab — all trahj ia whbh ft dUTara frart igdb-rwhber Th | 
fwitj TTM tffft point of entn k/ balwacu tha two b that both an aolahb 
in Dcahnaphtha. Bot, (tnnga to mj eaaH/ dbuLuLuatad aj tha/ an they 
bare breonia to oonfoaod in tha pnbhe mind that thair namn hara partially 
obangad plana. Kow that th tum of gntta-paroha an Ineonaplenoaa, ifa 
baa In aiuuviua oaaM aattipad tha plaea of th nama indla nbhar 
tha aMjortty of peopla raftr to rarboa indla-rabbar artblea u sxda of 
gdtU -pareha I 
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good Tl)is essay was published in The Philosoplncal 
Magazine for March, 1847, and will be found in Ap- 
pendix: J. 

A lettei of Febiaiaiy 21st, first speaking of the before- 
mentioned excursion into Cornwall and “afterwards a 
week of the old woik at Westminster ” (life in Committee- 
looms and then lobbies), goes on to speak of the alieady- 
made small model of the plamng engme , and on March 10 
comes the information — 

“ We are about to proceed at once with the patent for the planing 
engme Our fnend Bisliopp — a good and unbiased judge [lie had been 
engmeer of locomotives on the B and G Railwaj], thinks the per- 
formance of the model very favourable , and we do not mean to run the 
risks of furthei delay 

“We intend if possible gettmg a full sized engine made before the 
specification is enterecL” 

Then on 11th April, after naming a further stage, I 
named also a totally different matter of much more in- 
terest as judged by ultimate issues 

“The patent has been opposed but no harm his resulted, as it ap- 
peared that there was no interference Another fortnight vnll now I 
bebeve complete the matter 

^ * 

“ I have now collected together a large mass of inattci for my monl 
philosophy and it is beginning to feimeut violcntl} I shall commence 
wiitmg os soon as I get down to you Among other aids to good stylo 
I have been compiling a kind of dictionary of memoranda for illustra- 
tions, figures, and similes [of which I ne\ er made the slightest use] ” 

And now came interruptions, pleasant and unpleasant, 
as shown by some lines from my uncle to my father on 
April 20 

“Heiboiii had been with us from Thursday last till yesterday 
(Monday), when a messenger came from London to take him back to 
give evidence on a trial respecting Mr Pnehori We were much dis- 
appomted at having so soon to part with him, but we are to have him 
again at Midsummer to finish hia visit ’’ 

The patent havmg been taken out and the needful 
diuxviugs made, negociations weie enteied into foi the 
making of a complete machine at Dei by. Tins caused me 
to go home in the middle of lilay 
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One of the incndonU ttIucH sliortly folloTTcd traa a 
temporory return to polittoal activity Sundry foro- 
gomg poBsape* have Bhown that I had loon a good deal 
of Ur Lavrrenco Heyworth, and that our viowi ircro in 
largo moaaoro oongruoufl. A byo^leolion "vstis nbont to 
take place nt Derby and thirJang that Mr Doyivorth 
would bo a good ropreaontative, I talked the matter over 
with iundry loading Liberals in the town, and busied 
myaelf m obtaining signaturea to a roqunntkm to him. 
Though tlie proposal met with connderablo approval 
nothing at that time oomo of it Bat when, not long 
afterwords, a general election took place, this action of 
mine, fuHlo when taken had its eifoot Uis name and 
opinions bad been mado known in the town ; and the result 
was that oortain locol chiefs of tbo Liberal party requested 
mo to telegraph to him, to inquire whether ho would re- 
ceive a deputation. I did ao Tho deputation wontj he 
became a candidate ; was elected and thereafter sat for 
a rramber of years ns one of tho Merabers for Derby 

THs was not the only drrootion in which my energies 
were parhaUy diverted from immediate business- A letter 
of July 11th to my father who was away for his vocation, 
mdicated the oommenoemQnt of my intended boot. 

“I un getting « prttty well with nijr writlag aod find the being 
Kloce wjTutagecpai in m ki g me Ido tint jet, bovervr toBhe 

iBjJd pre^ ■, being TBij anxiom to nntB B good itart in retpect of 
Btjle. 

Bnt of oonrte my chief energioa were daily devoted to 
gettmg made a fnU-aised planing engine of tho proposed 
land. Various difficulties were mot with and vanous 
diiEcnlfaet were overcome, and vanous delays had to be 
patiently borne Ilero let me attempt to convoy some 
idea of this proposed apparatus. Place an ordinary djinneiv 
plate on the table, and suppose that a circular hole is made 
in the table largo enough to let the plate /nnV through, but 
that it IS stopped before its edge quite disappears below 
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the table’s suiface. Suppose, no^v. that this earthenware 
plate IS leplaced by a steel plate, which has a cutting edge 
inst^d of a round edge, and which is almost flat, or, in 
other words, somewhat “ dished ”, but which, similarly, has 
its sharp edge veiy slightly projecting above the level of 
the table Now furthei suppose that such a steel plate, 
much larger than a dinner-plate, is fixed on a vertical axle 
earned above and below the table, and that power apphed 
to this axle, makes the steel plate revolve at a consideiable 
velocity. Then it is manifest that when a plank, thrust 
agamst the plate on one side of the axle, meets the 
cuttmg edge, there will be taken off a shavmg, which will 
descend thiough the narrow space left between the edge 
of the plate and the surface of the table And obviously 
a plank thus thrust agamst a rotatmg edge will have a 
shavmg taken off more easily than were it thrust agamst 
a stationary edge 

All through July and August the undertakmg was hope- 
fully prosecuted, and then it was brought to an end m an 
utterly unexpected manner. My friend Jackson, as I have 
mtunated, had joined me m carrying out the invention, 
and had contributed his share to defray the cost of the 
patent — about £150 I think the cost was But now a 
change of career on his part broke up our aixangement 
To my great dismay, about the end of August I got a letter 
from him saymg that he had been offered some civil engi- 
neermg post m India and that he had accepted it There 
went from me a letter of expostulation, and from him 
there came a reply expressmg regret But there was no 
help for it the step had been taken. 

Thus ended the enterprise , for I did not feel able to 
prosecute it by myself Neither means nor energy would 
have sufficed Very possibly, however, this seeming cata- 
strophe was a blessmg m ffisguise. Supposing that all 
the mechamoal difficultaes had been overcome, as they 
Tniglit have been, there were still the busmess difficulties. 
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and a wider oiponenco of men ond nlfaiTB Icode mo to 
jraapoot Uiat theeo might have proved Inaorm on n table. 

An omitted incident mu*t hero bo nninod. Jnat beforo 
the chango which prorod fatal to my ncheme camo roy 
firat acqnamtanee with monatain scenery An eicnmon 
to Scotland had been planned by a party of four — my 
tHond Lott, one who presently became hii hrothor-m 
law Lmgard, another friend of onm named FnDer and 
m3**clll Some time about Iho beginning of Angnrt wo left 
Derby and onr ahaenoo laated a fortnight Already m 
1847 tonnst faoihtie* had been developed to a conaidorablo 
extent Ihronghoot the Weat Thoro worn stcomeia on 
Looh Lomond and Ifooh Katnno a oocch from Invoiamon 
over the Blaok ilormt throngh Glenooo to Ballaohuliab ; a 
line of ateamera mnning baotward* and forward* betwoon 
Invemoia and Oban j ond another line throngh tho Oman 
Canal to Ardnahaig and Glaigow It i* ncedJoa* to soy 
mnoh about onr doings. There itJll remains a memory of 
the delight with which I ga*ed on tho mormtoin* ot tho 
head of Looh Lomond oa wo approached them by steamer 
and the awo with which, later in tho day some of the more 
mggtid and procipitons masses wo drove past inspired mo. 
Tho only adventure worthy of note was the ascent of 
Ben Novi* j and this, chiefly hecanso of an ocoompanying 
physiological experience, which, joined with one reeorved 
three years previoiisly was initructive. 

Onr ascent wo* made from Fort Willmm A* wo were 
approachmg the aiiminlt our guide pointed ont a tnun 
of ponJas and podestnaas coming from BTanane^ and 
*told u* that tho party oonsistod of Prmce Woldemar 
and his attendant*. After we had been at tho top some 
time, eiyoying the view* now on thi* sido and now on that 
OB tho olouda lifted to disclose them, tliose foreign vmtom 
•mved on the top also Pnnoe Woldomar a handsome, 
vigorous-looking and pleasant man, had in Ins *mto two 
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whom I lememher — a Coiint Oiiola, and, oddly enongh, a 
Baron Mxmchansen so at least we undei stood the names 
Having nnpacked then limcheon, they hospitably invited 
ns to partake We had ah eady eaten our sandwiches, but 
were not unwlhng to add some glasses of wine to the 
whisky we had imbibed in the course of oui ascent a 
bottle among five, the gmde and ouiselves 

The upper part of Ben NeMs consists ot a long slope 
of loose rocks, large and small, standing at the somewhat 
precipitous angle which a dibns of such masses naturally 
assumes V^Tien we commenced going down, I found 
myself possessed of a qmte unusual amount of agihty, 
being able to leap from rock to rock with rapidity, ease, 
and safety , so that I quite astonished myself There was 
evidently an exaltation of the perceptive and motor poweis 
On thinkmg over the matter afterwards, I was reminded 
ol a paiallehsm between this experience and one above 
referred to This had occuiTed when making the tiial 
section named m the last chapter All day I had been 
hold at work talnng levels between AVarwick and Alcester, 
and was anxious to reach a certain “bench-maik” before 
it became too dark to see Just when begmning to fear I 
should not succeed, we passed across a turnpike road (from 
Stiatfoidto Birmmgham, probably) close to a public-house 
Bemg very thirsty I went into it for a glass of ale, and, 
finding my tbist not slaked, took a second. Shortly after 
resuming my levelhng I was slluck with the remarkable 
expel tness of my operations One or two movements of 
the level-legs brought the bubble almost right, and a 
touch or two of the set-screws made the adjustment 
peifect, as though by magic 

Here, then, were two cases which, unlike m other re- 
spects, were alike m the respect that a considerable amoimt 
of alcohol had been taken along with, or after, an extreme 
amount of exeicise Now alcohol has two physiological 
effects Piimaiily it stimulates the nervous system, and, 
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In tlml wav cxaltn the fanctlons nt lar^-o Lot, i‘ocon(lariljr 
ildimmWica tHo roto of oxctango of pnac* in tbo lanpn, 
and, bvao doing- Icndi to dimmL^h the functional ncljTif/ 
llathor dcBcJcnt w I am In dordojiroeDt of tbo rcepralory 
ajntcm^ and conKKjaeull/ hnnng n rate of cschango of 
gnao* Bomowhat lower than It ahoald he, tho orthnaiy 
effect of alcohol ia iodali^t) oulj i the bcncfiaal effect on 
tho nervoof tytUm ijf oat balanced b^ Ihoadverfo effect 
npon tho rwplraloty ayitcm. But m thoso two ease*, 
long-continued exertion hanng earned mmaunny great 
action of iho longs, tho oxallnlion prodneed bj* ttimnlaUon 
of tho hrmo vroa not cancelled by tho diminlshod oxygonn 
tion of the blood Tho oxygenation bad been *o ranch in 
oxccM, that dednotion from it did not appreciably dunimsli 
tbo vital notivitlc*. 

After rccognixiiig tho varying proportlona of theeo con 
fliclbg ootioM, wo understand why in ono person alcohol 
exhOamtes and in another enerratc* and why In thoao of 
tbo first dasa a certain oraount producea cxhtlaraLon and 
ft farther ora onnt enervation. 

The Bocond wedt In Sopteraber found mo in London 
ogam. Tho purpooes of my journey were to eeo Jackson 
before bo went to India, and than, whllo attondrag to some 
ponding maltOTB of huslncss, to look round. 

btepa wero taken to iocroaso tho aolo of the bindings 
piiiB, It appears, loo, that Bundiy farther sohemci ooon- 
pled my attention— ono an improvoniont in tbo typo- 
making machine named Bomo chaptera back, and others 
which also rcraalnod moro Bpoculotions: BTiilo part of my 
tune was spent In negocdationi concerning mrentiona, 
another part 'nns spent at the Bntisb Mnaeum library in 
Boorch of matonals for mybook. It appear^ too, that the 
composition of the book was continued j for after a tune, 
fhoro is mention of Bomo thirty pages of ilS of the Intro- 
duction being Boot to mj father, with a view to ontlmsiu by 
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him Mean'wliile my daily life 'was not to my liking, as 
witness tlie foUowmg paragiaph written to Lott, dated 
42, Holford Square, PentonviUe, 11th October 

“ I am qmte alone have not apoken to a fnend for this week past — 
and am more moped than ever , so that you can hardly expect that I 
have any news to tell you. Engmeenng is of course desperately had , 
and, were it not that the binding-pin answers very well, I should he in 
a quandary I shall he i ery glad to see you here whenever you can 
get away ” 

A httle later came a brief episode My uncle Thomas 
had long been wislimg to fi.ee himself from the ties of his 
pastorship at Hmton, that he might have a larger sphere 
of usefulness Frequently, if not generally, he was away 
fiom home durmg the week, lectunng or attendmg meet- 
mgs (chiefly, but not wholly, m furtherance of the tem- 
perance movement), at one or othei place, often remote , 
and habitually returned on Saturday night that he might 
give biR two sei vices on Sunday. And now the desire 
to resign his incumbency was suddenly accentuated by a 
burglary at the paisonage. That after the many good 
things he had done for the people of Hmton durmg his 
twenty yeais of residence, such an event should have 
happened, disgusted him greatly peihaps somewhat un- 
reasonably , for theie was no proof that the robbers 
belonged to Ins parish When he annoimced his decision 
to leave there came a memorial from all the leading 
panshioners urgmg him to remam , but, while he lecogmzed 
the force of their address, it did not altei his mmd This 
cnsis took me to Hmton. From my imcle to my father 
on the 25th went the infoimation “Herbert is here and 
IS very well I hope he 'wfll stay till my departuie, as he 
will be very useful m giving advice ’’ 

With my return to London soon after, and my return to 
Derby not long after that, came to an end the various 
schemes which had occupied me durmg the preceding year 
and a half time, and energy, and money, during that 
penod having been simply thrown away What came to 
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mo In tho ^lifipo of proceed* from Iho Landing pin jttrt 
obont norred to recoop me for my aharo of tLo coat of tlio 
plaDiDg-nraduDo patent and tho oxpcnacj of living and 
fnircllmg ivhich Iind mcanwhilo been mcnrrcd, TToro of 
comio K> much losa. ily expcnenco la, I aaapcct very 
much tbo cipcriopco of innit who Imvo tried to make 
money by invcntiona. Non ancccaa, dao now to onfore- 
aeen mechanical obrtnclcjt, now to difBcnltfca in obtaining 
adequate pecuniary nieona, now to infnngcnient of patent 
ngbla, now to nnfnir treatment by a capitalist la almost 
certain to result Probobly it is not too mnch to aay that 
there is one prize to Cfty blanloL 

Shortly afler tho fnndcnta oboro chronfeled (hero came 
a aocoud visit to my fnond* at Gayton. ^^^Jolhc^ it took 
place boforo I rotnmed to Derby or whether I wont to 
Gayton and thence to Derby I do not feel clear ( bnt 1 
think tho tut I remember nothing about tho visit further 
than my foilnro to aid in the rocllflcation of a water-ram 
enpplymg the boose, which wa* contmnally going wrong 

At home, dnnng tho winter and roeceedmg spring there 
woa resumed that mlsce Man eons and rather futile kind of 
bfe which had on proWons occasions beon passed tfaore. 1 
havo no Inlteii of thw period »cmng to refresh my memory 
Probably I was occupied every morning wHh further 
chapters of my propoeod book. Then, wcathor pennittmg 
there came tho oflomoon lamblea in tho country during 
which tho subjects 1 was dealing with occupied my 
thonghts. Relaxationi wore mudi what they need to be 
— meetings for gleo-smgmg evening* spent with Lott 
and hi* family meetings of our Literary ond Smentlfio 
Society; occasional attondanco at looturcs; and now and 
thou a game at ohoaa. 

Thing* wont on in this way until April unvaried by any 
incident aaro tho beforo-monlionod election of Mr Hey 
worth a* Member for Derby in which I took part 

21 
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What was to be done ? I was now 28 years of age, and 
all tliat bad passed since I was 21, bad left me stianded 
again Tbe mtervemng seven years, wbicb sbould bave 
given me a settled career m lile, bad, after sundiy nps and 
downs, ended without result. Partly tbis was my own 
fault, and paitly not At tbe beginmng of tbis penod I 
bad thrown myself off tbe lails, and in the couise of it bad 
twice been thrown off tbe lails by no failure or deficiency 
of my Own , and what other futile efforts I bad made bad 
impbed unwisdom rather than mabibty But now what 
was to be done ? 

In tbe coiuse of the spnng, emigiation was suggested, 
as ivitness a letter to my uncle dated Derby, lOtb April 

“Mr Potter duimg his late stay in Derby (where he came to assist 
in Mr Heyworth’s canvass) said so much in praise of New Zealand as 
almost to make me feel inclined to go there. There seems so little 
chance of makmg way in England, especially under the present de- 
pressed state of things, that one feels almost ready to take any step 
rather than wait longer for the turn of the tide I own, however, that 
I should have great difiBculty in making up my mmd to leave the 
civilwed world , more particularly as I feel that I can render some ser- 
\ ice by remaining in it.” 

Another thought which aiose was that of revertmg to 
tbe anccstml profession A dozen or more years pre- 
^^ously, a Dr HeldenniEuei bad set up, somewhere to the 
noitb of Derby (I fancy it was near Worksop, m Notting- 
hamshire) a school conducted on the Pestalozzian pnu- 
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ciplc — n tind of Englwli IlofwyJ IIo had oecjiFionaUj 
called on toy fotlicr and (ho ntfghhonnng’ prwotico of his 
estabIWiroent waa a fact fomfljar (o ns. 3Iiphl it not bo 
pOfiiblo for father and mjaolf to do eomothingrironar 
not indeed, to esrry ont the pnnciplea of PcMalom fn 
particnlar bnt to fnitioto an admneed form of odacalron T 
For tho llDgnirtio teaching inmtcra might bo employed j 
•n-bilo tbo teaching of tho eaencUJ mathematjca phjncs, 
chemiatry aatronomy Ao . — tto might cany on onrielrca, 
Onrviatraon odocation were qtuto in accord j In both of na 
(ho poironi of exiKwtion ■n’cre greater than umal} both 
had altditiefl to mtcretl pnpili and conconntant intemta 
in them Tho idea iraa diicn^Md^ not hon-cver with 
much faith in ita pmctlcabilily Sotoo corrcapondcnco 
with roy nnclo took place conct-mlng it, and fhtro oroeo 
the qacjtion — might not Dalit or eomo phreo between 
Hath and Drwtol, cairiljr acccMtible from tho two placcji, bo 
a dewrahlo locality T A prelimmary teat waa auggeated. 
TVoold It not bo well to aec what demand there woa for 
adence-tcachujg in that nelgltboorhood j and, to this end 
might I notmaLo the orpenment by giWng IcMon*, not In 
mnthcronlica onlr bat aleo in enginccring-draTrlng per 
iqmotjre and the hko i ao diacoi criog whclhor thorn wonld 
an adeqaato rcaponao? 

It waa deaded that at any rate it would bo well if I 
were to rlait my tmclo, who bad at tliot Umo lahon a honro 
m Bath (C, Alnallofl Belrodero), whoro, while inqnmea 
wtro bang made and opiDiona gathered, I uright renorato 
my malhematicis which, daring tho preceding doxon year*, 
bad grown nurty On April 23rtl, ju«t aa my 28th year 
waa cloeing, I leD home to ace whether yet another career 
might bo oommencod. Letten between that dato and the 
11th May contain diaconragingreporta. Bath, then rather 
at a low ebb, waa peopled largely or chiefly by retired 
Anglo-Indf^na, mflitary and narml ofiSoera on half pay and 
the widowa and children of anchj and, aa might bare been 

21 
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Vnowu beforehand, the field one unfavourable to any- 
thing beyond the oidmary humdrum education. Very 
soon it became clear that not only the larger enterprise but 
oven the more modest enterpnso "would bo hopeless, and 
before the middle of Hay the idea dropped through. 

The trait, common to children’s stones and fictions of 
ancient type, the charactcis in •\\hich, positively good or 
positively bad, are represented as eventually reaping the 
reivards of goodness and the punishment-s of badness, is a 
ti-ait pervading nearly all ethical speculations, as well as 
cuiTent conceptions about life at laige. Always wo hear 
dwelt on the evils which vice bnngs, while the evils which 
viitue often bnngs aio practically ignoied The tacit 
assumption is that “poetical justice” wall in one way or 
other be done, notwuthstandmg daily proofs that the 
wicked often thnve and meet with no rcierses, while the 
worthy often pass their hves “ in shallows and in 
misenes,” and occasionally bring on themselves disasters 
by their nghteous conduct 

In my uncle this crude notion that ment and dement 
always bnng their nonnal results, wluch Job’s fneuds 
expressed thousands of years ago, took the form of an 
unqufihfied behef m the sufficiency of self-help — a behef 
that if a man did not succeed in hie it was his owm fault. 
Tins behe^ early formed, had been greatly strengthened 
by the wade expenence which many j ears had yielded 
him of paupers and pauperibm The multitudinous cases 
m which misconduct and distress stood in the relation 
of cause and consequence, shut out of view' the cases 
m which distress arose without misconduct He had in 
fact come entirely to ignore good fortune and bad foitune 
as factors m human life Doubtless he would have ad- 
mitted that, without any fault of his own, a man may be 
knocked on the head by a chimney-pot on a windy day, 
or be mjuied foi life by the accident a runaway cab-horsa 
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fnfaili on him, or wmtnict n fover cotiitifntionalljr very 
injunotu if not fnJol, trorcllinp; in nn ipfi.*ctcd ruilmiy 
cnmago bnt he Hid not recognjzo Iho Jnith that m tho 
aociol world, oj in tbo phyrfcnl world, there occur enta 
atrophee forwluch IhoinDTorcr la notrcaponaihlo tind other 
catiutrophra implying no grenter defect in him than iw^ 
judgment or lack of cxpcnence 

lie woB now andJcnly nwokened to thw truth by the 
loM of m large part of ^ property conacqoont upon an 
nncntical acceptance of reprraontatiuni mado to him. All 
through hfe ho had had a hoi ur of ppccrilntlon | chiefly 
canned by contemplating tho loMce hi< brotheri hnd 
roflered from entering into tho hkco*mantiracttiro In tho 
day» of lU sudden prosperity Dot ono rc-ioJt of keeping 
clear of all busmosWaDgera was (hat ho foiled to looru 
where buAncaa^^Iangeia lie. In a meammi ho Dloatmtcd, 
by antithctia, tho SliaVospcanan saying that out of tho 
notllo danger wo pluck the flower safety " hover haring 
nettled bdmjolf br nmnlng amnll financial nuts, be did 
not know the aapccta of flnauaal nsics, and tmaworcfl ran 
into a great one 

"UTicn ho gave up Lia Inonrabenoy ho doddod to re 
invert Ilia property and that of my aunt, whlcli had, up to 
that tune, b«n in tho funda, j-ielding bnt 3 per cent, 
itacemed clear to him that ha might aafely obtain a higher 
porcentage. Out of the many mflwayi projected during 
tho mania, the South Wnlca Railway was ono which had 
tomolhing liko a aound mercanlJlo bama. Parbamentaij 
anthonty bad been obtained | and, at the tuno I aponk of 
tho works were m prog- eoa. It was pot before tho world aa 
bom ggnanm toed 5 percent, intercat by tho Groat Wertom 
Railway Company Tbo guamntoo sccraod amplo to my 
nnole, and doubtloaa to moat othora, Tho long reaction 
which foil owed tb© mania continued, and roilway-aharc* 
in genoml wore greatly dopre»odi oomid propertiea ai 
woU a» unaound propertiea being aJTeotod, Honco it 
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seemed, ns was represented to him by the secrctnty of tho 
South Wales Company, that shares in good undcrtalangs 
would be certain presently to nse, and that he would 
profit by buying more shares than he could eventually 
hold, and selling some to pay the calls on tho rest. Tins 
advice he acted upon talcing a hko step, too, in respect 
of the guaranteed shares in another raihvaj' 

Only after these transactions had been ctFccted did they 
become known to me , and the knowledge of them, when 
I leceived it, alarmed me much I was sufliciently ac- 
quainted vuth the financial anangements of such under- 
takings to feel sure that the Great Western Company had 
not given to the South Wales Company an unconditional 
guarantee of 5 pel cent on its stock, but that this 
guarantee was limited to a specified capital, ivhich was 
alleged to bo sutficient to make the Ime Fuither, I 
felt sure that m this case, as in most, if not all, cases, tho 
estimated cost would fall short ot the actual cost, to 
some extent and probably to a great extent, and 
that, consequently, the sum foithcoming as interest on 
the specified capital would not suffice to pay 5 per cent 
on the actual capital. A further obvious inference was 
that, since business-men would recognize this limitation of 
the guarantee, the shares would not nse as rcjiresonted , 
but would remain depressed, if, indeed, they did not fall 

Dunng the pcnod of my visit tliese conclusions and 
anticipations were being verified Part of his shares my 
uncle had to sell at a lower pnce than ho gave for them, 
that he might meet the calls on the remainder a ruinous 
process common m those days, w'hich, from time to time 
repeated, was figuratively compared to feeding a tiger 
with legs of mutton. 

In the course of oui conversations I expressed the 
opinion that the value of the investment must m great 
measure be determined by the ratio between the estimated 
cost of tho line and its actual cost; and that if evidence 
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whicli was eventually extended over 1,450 miles, at a 
cost m extra works of four and a half milhons After 
seivmg for half a century to cause, by biealc of gauge, 
gieat waste of time, labour, and money in the shifting of 
goods, probably entailing a further loss of a million or two, 
the broad gauge has been abandoned Then theie came 
the Oreat Eastern steamship In raismg the capital for 
this, the financial tactics of Mr Brunei led my fnend 
Ml Potter, who was one ot the ongmal boaid, to resign , 
and the history of the vessel was a histoiy of commercial 
failures, until the final breaking up of it some years since 
further large losses being thus entailed on shareholdeis 
Yet agam, tlieie was the adoption, on an extensive scale, 
of the atmospheiic system of traction , the apparatus foi 
which was laid down by Mi Brunei on the South Devon 
hne at a net cost of £360,000 — ^more capital thrown away , 
for after a lengthened trial the system had to be given 
up * And then, on a successful achievement which 
bi ought him ci edit— the Saltash budge theie has to be 
made the comment that it was m pait not his but that of 
my friend Mr Hughes, whose method of founding budges 
in deep water-ways, personally carried out by him at 
Mr Biimel’s lequest, lendered the budge a possibihty. ' 

For havmg thus done much work which had to be 
imdone, wasted many milhons of national capital, and 
entailed great losses upon multitudes of citizens, Mr. 
Biimel was knighted and is commemoiated by a statue 
on the Thames Embankment If 

The other, and doubtless the chief, purpose of my 
journey to Loudon, was to look lound agam with the view 

* Tlio figures given in this paragraph are baaed on information furnished 
me by the secretary of the Institution of Oivil Engineers 

t When the Saltash bridge ivafl opened there appeared m The Times ioT 
4th May, 1869, a laudatory nocount of it, praising Mr Brunei for the skill 
ivith ■yrhioh the diificulties of founding the bridge had been overcome 
FeeUng indignant that my old fnend should be thus defrauded of the credit 
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of finding Borottlung to do Rail way-on tcrpnso being for 
the time rtopped, enguieatiug wru nlmo^ out of the 
question, and a hterory engagement eeemod the only 
poanbahty A letter wntten home on May 22nd apealre 
of thinga in prospect One \nu a forthoonung interview 
with ** Mr Cajaell, the proprietor of a new weekly jonmol 
abont to bo started shortly A snoceedmg sentence 
speaks of a change in the propnetorship and litemiy staff 
of Tk4 Daily Ainra as likely to take place; and a aabsegnent 
letter referring to this, says — 

I had hope* of an BaOy Alrw which 

Ollpin, tha pnbtiahcr had had offered to him, and had aocne thooght 
of faHnf, hot ha hat nnfortanateJy for me changed hii mind. 

Bat, as viewed in the hght of anbsoqnent events, the 
most important passage m the aboTe-named letter of S2nd 
May was the following I — 

Uj imda fare me a letter of Introdnotlan to AvQeqn, the editor of 
Tie EtxmtmuL Ho brated me very drllly and InriUd me to tea at 
Ide house on Batordaj emlng. I mw there a rtrj intoreating Fra^h 
Udjr — the Omnteeee da Smsetidra — who la a daughter of TUden, one 
of the DOt»>>le« of the fliet French fierolntloo. She la tnffirwf ij 
aoqnvfnti^ with aH the IriHf g pollHci of Paiia and gare oa soma 
very onrlona detaila of the late oul^ Hr Wlleaa told na abe 
bad prophealad the hwdftig erenta of the late irmlatlaD two monthe 
before th^ ooenrred. 

It seems well here to nxune the ommmitsxioes under 
which Mr Wilscn, anginoUy engaged in tmde, had oome 
into the position he now oocnpied, Ths Scotumxd had 
been estabhahed bythe Anti-ComljawLeaguo as a prtipo- 
gandist organ, and, as nsnaHy happens with new papera, 

doe to him, I Wrote a tetter to Tl* Txmm ^ tiu Cute of the eiae, and, 
la proof, referred to kmm iadepeiuleal rrldaneea. One of them wee that In 
leoifiillloti of hb {nrenUon, deecrlbed to paper n«d to the loatHatkei of 
dril EaghMert (m YoL X of thetr J’ itmal) Ur Hoghee wee awarded Uw 
Telford m e d e l (m YoL XT ISSS) Bat thoo^ at that tbne mj 
not quite onkaovi], and thoofh I (aye ywrtft'w+lort mj letlar wee not pob- 
It wae the poUar of fXe nweenrrer toadaut an arror That man 
fhmid be tobhed of the ivwunu- doe t an iKportaat Inraiitkm, waa nwH«P 
of amaO rr loaooe roinpared with ilte 'xtoa of a wrti^ fra wi»d by 
ft* ftiMe rapewtar I 
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had, I believe, after entailing for a length of time large 
losses, disgusted those vrho furnished the money mahmg 
them ready topaitviuthit at a great sacrifice Mr Wilson, 
who had written a work on The Influences of the Com-laws, 
and was, I presume, m intimate association with the 
leaders of the league, and piobably had aheady furnished 
editonals and other literary matenal to The JEconomist, saw 
in it the malang of a successful ]oumaL Under what 
conditions the transaction was effected I do not know ; 
but the paper had come mto his hands as both editor and 
piopnetor He woiked on it mdefatigably — ^hiung at The 
Economut office to devote his whole time to it, and, bemg 
a man of good busmess judgment, sufficient hteiuiy faculty, 
and extensive knowledge of commercial and financial 
matters, soon made it an organ of the meicantde world, 
and, m course of a relatively short time, a valuable pro- 
pel ty Meanwhile, though at what time I do not Imow, 
he had been elected member of Pailiament foi Westbury , 
and, subsequently, he had been appomted Secretary of the 
India Board, or Board of Conti ol — a government depart- 
ment which had for its function to supervise the domgs of 
the East India Company, then still existing He had thus 
iisen in a short time, by sheer force of abihty and energy, 
to a position of consideiable wealth and mfluence Con- 
cemmg a subsequent call upon him, which occurred some 
three weeks latei, a lettei home says 
“ I Imd a lonsj mtemev this momiug witti T^Tr ‘Wilson, M P , ivho 
manifested some interest in my proceedings and inquired how I should 
like a tnib cditor'^htp to a London iceeLlp paper This was put in such 
a manner as to lead me to suppose he referred to The Economist Our 
luten lew ended with his requesting me to leave my address with him, 
with the understanding that he would mite to me if an opening 
should present itself ” 

On the first, or on the second occasion, I gave to 
^Ir Wilson a copy of my pamphlet on The Piopei Spheie 
of Goicmvicnt, with the geneial tenor of which he ex- 
pressed himself m sympathy, though making qualifications. 
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PottflJf the wm which Memctl thrown awnj over fho 
repnldication of the letters to T?i4 Jfenan^enHistj wu not 
after oil thrown awaj 


The middle of June found mo onoe more at Derby — 
onoe more reverting to my unprofitable life : unprofitable, 
that u, in a pecuniary aente. 1 had, indeed made an 
ongagetnont to wnto a loading ortiolo weekly for the new 
paper above referred to which was to come ont under the 
aaoummg title of TTu Siandanl of Fretdo-n but it waa not 
yet lannohed, and even had it been launched the prooeeda 
of one arttole per week would not have suiEced to meet 
my eipejuea in London, 

Though I had forgotten the fact letters ahowtlmt I did, 
after thia paper atarted, contribute some ortioloe one of 
them, I aee, entitled Tu oqaif being applauded by my 
nnole Thomaa. But the writing of theee accounted for 
only a iniaU ojpenthtnre of time durmg the autumn Wy 
tune wnj chiefly expended over some chapters of my 
mtended book Theee now poaacB»d me a good deal 
There were many ramblea through the flelda in deep 
thought about them ; for my thinking was than, as always, 
done largely if not mainly whila wolkmg The mental ab- 
sorption, thus caused, was not altogether harmleat. There 
were some dutnrbonoea of health which later expenence 
led me to mterpret aa havrag had a nervous ongim Re- 
pnguanoe to long-oontmued attention, which hoa been one 
of my tnuts throughout life, is poeeibly due to the feet 
that my ncrvoui system gives way under strain sooner 
than moot do That aveennon to monotony of every kmd, 
which was named in a previoaa chapttfr aa an organio 
tnut, appears to be illaiitrated both in the unpatienoe of 
those repetiriona of an eflect which exhaust a porticralar 
part of the nervous aystem, and in the inabJbty of the 
nervous system as a whole to bear persistent action of one 
kmd. I suspect that the pecuharity is at root a phyno- 
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logical one— a want of tone in tlie vasculai system. The 
vessels lose too soon their normal contractility under 
stress, and then fail to cany on nervous repair at a late 
■which keeps pace "with nervous "waste 

No furthei memories concerning those autumn months 
of 1848 remam ^vlth me , save, indeed, ot some pleasant 
excursions There had by that time been established m 
Derby, as m many othei places a Saturday-afteruoon 
holiday, and the Midland Kadway Company had, as a 
consequence, set up a Saturday-aftemoon exclusion tiain 
which was utih7ed by all classes of the townspeople, and 
Gained them at low fares mto the picturesque parts ot 
Deibyshire Among the few pleasmes which the time 
yielded me, were expeditions "with my friend Lott and the 
ladies of his family mto one or other of the Derbyshne 
dales, where, after more oi less of sciambhng and enjoy- 
ment of the pictmesque, there came, before retuimng 
home, “ a tall tea ” at some primitive inn 

Inspection of correspondence, however, disclosmg various 
forgotten letters, makes up m part for missmg recollections, 
and furnishes me "with one passage well worth quotmg 
Aftei only about a year’s absence, Jackson had letmaied 
fiom India his engagement ha"vang, m some way I do not 
remember — probably abandonment of the undertaking 
with which he was connected — been brought to an end. 
He was agam adnft in London , and once more seeking 
for somethmg to do In a letter "wntten soon aftei he 
came back, he moralized thus 
“ I have thought much of matters, perhaps not so deeply as you have 
nor with such a metaph} sical mind, but one thing haa struck me as 
regards yourbclf, namely, that jou who have much brighter intellect 
and stronger po'ft era of nund do not succeed so well in general as others 
far 3 our inferiors. And wh}’’ should it be so ? I believe in a great 
measure because you oppose your views to others too directly I have 
done so also, and have suffered in proportion We should follow the 
stream os far as we can without any breach of principle, keep any 
peculiar 's icws we have to ourselves, and endeavour to please and be 
pleased with every thing or person we meet or see As regards our 
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<nrB ire ere more like]/ to {ootom It tUa Wk/{ ead certalalj 

ve ere more eertela ti ttuH g frleodi, wUcli iluold be en object kept 
tn Tfnr Beritepe jmi irlll et/ H bu oodibg to do irltli 

biwineee, bot It bee, /or »b« /ot d iff er from otberi In opinion upon 
an/ topic, U Induce* an nnfriendl/ feeling end erentml]/ tbeecqaelnt* 
•nee ia broken cA* 

When the Bclf-oriticismfl -whicfa olotw Gfaapt«r XXI Troro 
diotatod, the enetenoo of thin paatago -sraa nnknown to 
me. On diecovonngftl wMof ooorw etraok b/rfaj 
ment mth irhat I bod «aid When ft mans opinion of 
hunBolf comddM with the opinion held hy his most inb 
mate iriend^ there oftnnot be mnoh qnestian abont its 
troth. 


And DOW after 6va months of unoertninty there come 
the offer I had been led to expect I oonnot recall my 
state of mind j bnt naturally after so long a delar it was 
not a veiy hopefo] one and I hod beoome so innred to 
disappointments that probably I looked forward to another 
•with rwlmness. It is not m ray natoro to bo greatly elated 
or greatly depresaod and I luppoee this constitutional 
eqnanrmrty was displayed at the tune there reached mo 
the foUowmg letter* — 

FoTUTYTiua, Wkii *T Witn, 

loia. 

Six, — I am In receipt of /mr note of tba 13th. Hu) 
■Itaatkio atnr racaot tn T%4 £oo^umut OtBoe ia that of Bab-Editor 
which, wh£U H reqnixea a n^pilar attend&oce at the offlea, dow not 
luj^juvD bear/ dotlea. Too woold hara a room to yoaraolf, and 
eccalderahla Ulaon to to *ny other paranlt, rtch a* preparing » 

work for the prcM, tapaclall/ from Trlda/ night tutill aboot Wedneadt/ 
In tha following weak. At flixt the mUr/ would be ooe bondred 
grrl eaaa/w If /on wtn dlipoaed to lire oq the prem ~/tmooald 
hare a had room a^ free. IDm iui.v«^.jger and hli wife 

Ur* there, and I oaed to al»«p then whao m/ famU/ wu out of town, 
and the/ attanded oo ma. 

"If I fottod that jva oonld oontribnta ariklea there wnold 

ba an additional allowance. 

"The racane/ haa exlated for aotna time (h haa been temporarQ/ 
fllkdX and aa I hart abont aarwut/ appUcaikea fer It — to none of 
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which I have rephed — Will please say by return of post if you feel 
inchned to take it, and if so I will appoint a time for you to meet me 
in town 

“I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

H. Spencer, Esq “James Wilson” 

Thougli the salaiy ofifered "was low, yet the accompany- 
ing advantages pi-actically raised it to a respectable 
amount Evidently, accommodation which Mr Wilson 
found good enough for himself when his family was away, 
would he good enough foi mo, and when to free residence 
weie added free attendance, fire, and lights, the total 
would practically amount to something like £150 Then, 
too, the offer of extra pay for leading ailicles, if I wrote 
them, added sometVnng , though I had no thought of taking 
advantage of this possible source of more income The 
hght woik and abundant leisme which characterized the 
post, formed to me a further attraction , for would not the 
progress of my book be greatly facihtatcd? No reason 
for hesitation presented itself, and I forthwith accepted. 
There lemams to be noted here a remarkable com- 
cidence. Foi a short time m 1844, I undeitook the 
functions of sub-editor; and now agam in 1848, I 
undeitook the functions of sub-editoi In each case 
the editor under whom I woiked was a Scotchman. In 
each case the name of this Scotchman was Wilson. In 
each case the name of this Scotchman was James 
Wilson It IS doubtless true that Wilson is a rather 
comruon Scotch surname, and James a very common 
Scotch Christian name , but still it is strange that I should 
have stood m exactly the same relation to two men who 
were alike m nationality, m surname, and m Chnsban 
name 

Thus an end was at last put to the seemingly futile part 
of my life which filled the space between 21 and 28 — 
futile m respect of material piogiess, but in other respects 
perhaps not futde. 
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Thcro bad been, diiniig those ^can and four proc«d 
fng yean a vanod intoroottno -rrith men and thmgi. In 
muxojmg and loveDing, in malang dro'wingB for rnflmij 
mjrka, and in discharging the fnnctiona of Bocrotar7 and 
anb-enginccr mj first engineering penod waa poasodL 
After Ihii came a tune of Kicming and oxponmonting — 
mochanical chernJeal, eleotncaJ and a time dnnng which 
there 'wna eome ortiatio cultivation in drawing modelling 
and mnslo, as well as some porsait of natural history r a 
timo, also of pubho pobtioal activity as well aa political 
wnling broken by bn of dTorta to op on for myself a literary 
career Then followed a second ongmoonng penod, bnng* 
rag me in closer contact with the prohmfnaTy business of 
raflway ranking {joined with the exercise of some onthonty 
as the regulator of assirtanti and anperrisor of plana. 
There was thna ofibnled mo along with Inoreoso of tech- 
nical expencnce increased oxponenoo of men— a further 
increase of this last oafpenonce being brought by entangle- 
ment in law-suits. Next came the penod dlstmgnfshnhlo ns 
that of inventions — Bucoesafol ond unsneceaefuh but chiefly 
the latter This extended somewhat further my physical 
knowledge, as well as my knowledge of life, its difflcultias 
and its ups and downs] which last was added to darmg 
tJie subsequent period of suspense. In short, there had 
been gained a more than usnally heterogeneous, though 
Buperflcinl, acquaintance with the world, animate and hi- 
ammate. And along with the gaining of it had gone a 
rn ming oommontaiy of Bpeoulafave thonght about the 
vnnoua matters presented. 

Though I have ooJled this acqmred knowledge super 
fictal. which in one sense it was, it was in another sense 
not superSmaL There was commonly shown a iaoulty of 
selxmg cardinal troths rather than of acoumulatrag detailed 
information- The imphoafaons of phenomena were then, as 
always, more Interesting to me than the phenomena them 
selves. What did they prove ? was the question instinokrely 
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put The consciousneRS of causation, to which there -was 
a natuial piochvity, and which had been fosteied by my 
father, continually pi ompted analyses, which of course led 
me below the surface and made fundamental prmciples 
objects of gi eater attention than the vanous concrete 
dlustiations of them So that while my acquamtance with 
things might have been called superficial, if measured by 
the nuiribci of facts known, it might have been called the 
reverse of superficial if measmed by the qiudity ot the facts. 
And there was possibly a relation between these tiaits A 
fnend who possesses extensive botamcal knowledge, once 
remarked to me that, had I known as much about the details 
of plaut-structuie as botanists do, I never should have 
reached those generalizatrons concerning plant-morphology 
which I had reached 

It should be noted, too, that the natural culture effected 
by direct converse with the world around, had been 
accompanied by little artificial culture , and this httle not 
of a ngoious kind I never passed an examination , nor 
could I have passed any such examinations as are 
commonly prescnbed. In Euchd, algebra, tngonometry, 
and mechanics, I might have done fairly well, but m 
nothing else How far did this lack of academic traming 
affect the ultimate result ? The very conception of tiam- 
mg, as earned on in the past and as still earned on, 
imphes a foremg of the mind into shapes it would not 
otherwise have taken — ^imphes a bending of the shoots 
out of their hues of spontaneous growth into conformity 
^vlth a pattern Evidently, then, a mmd trained, m the 
ordinary sense of the word, loses some of its innate 
potentiahties Doubtless m most cases the potentialities 
are of little account, and such improved capacities as 
acadeimc discipline produces, are without set-off m the 
form of lost ongmality But in some cases the know- 
ledge gained is of less value than the ongmahty lost 
The soul of evil in things good is everywhere shown by 
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Ihft (IcfcctR wliifb tceornpiDj' ropcnonlJcK On tho ono 
Landi thoagh acadciQiO duaplmo gtrca a certain fulncM 
of Infonnation and rcadin«a to two it In ordinary wa^a, 
m> dinuriK-bra tbe nlnlilr to q<o infumialnn in Tra}if 
which an? not ordinnry On Uic other hand wliilo tho 
alwenco of acadcraio dtaciplmo Icatm groakr frcctlom 
of mind it Icarra al«o a hah!]i(y to mental action nn 
gntdod by ndwitJale ■cqnaiutoncn with facta To tho 
inlfllectnal natnrr at to tho moral natoro, restraint nclda 
hcnrfiia with dmwbaclnij whilo liberty nbo vilIiU Iwncfita 
with drawhaclca. In my own ro"e the ndmntngca which 
intellect aal freedom confeni reem to hare outwrigiiwl tho 
di adTaotogca. 

Bui now this penod of miscellaneous ■ctinlics, and 
irponlanroni dorclojiment of mind tcmunatciL Somellmo 
in Dcccrobcr 18-18 I left Dorbv for London r thcro to 
commcDCo tho journalistic dutii-a wldcli, in courvo of rears, 
led, ftep by ftep, to my special baamoss in hfo 


[\cnT — VflcT I hid pren Iho order to stercotTpo Iheeo 
pages hat beforo tho order Iiad been execoted I glanced 
through ft biographicol stelcli of iJio celebrated enpnecr 
John Enewon (lioswl on accoanfs given by \\ C. 
Clmrch), and in it met with tho following ngmOennt 

pQMngO I — 

" Wbm » fri«>d spoki to him wtih irifiTl pf hi not hirinif been 
{^dusted from aom* tediaologlciJ iaUitnte ht jnsvrr* I that Lfat 
fad, on tht other hand, vu rrry fort out Jf ha bml Uhra « morko 
at anch an (ndilotlon, ha wtnh] haro icqRiml tneh a bidlrf In aatbe< 
ntlei (bat ha «on) 1 nrrrr hart bent aUa to Jar^lop od/rhuiJIt/ and 
tonka hU on vaj in pfartica and mrchaaka 

Tho rcrtding of this mraindod mo of a no less ftlgnificnnt 
paisago conUlnetl in the report of an intorriow with that 
rcmarkfthlo iolf-odncotod roan Mr Edbon (tinotod on 
pngo ld7) to tlio ofTect that collogc-brod men were of no 
nso to hum It w astonlsldog how general, oraong dlft- 
tingnishcd onpnoori, Una been tho abionco of education, 
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01 of high education James Brmdley and. George 
Stephenson -were -without any early mstmction at all the 
one -taught tnmself wiitmg when an appren-tice, and the 
other put himself to school when a grown man Telford, 
too, a shepherd hoy, had no culture beyond that which a 
pansh-school afforded. Though Smeaton and Renme and 
Watt had the discipline of grammar-schools, and two of - 
them that of High Schools, yet in no case did they pass 
through a curnculum appropriate to the profession they 
followed. Another piece of e-ndence, no less remarkable, 

IS furnished by the case of Sir Benjamin Baker, who 
designed and executed the Forth Bridge the greatest 
and most remarkable bridge in the world, I believe He 
received no regular engmeenng instruction Such men 
who, more than nearly all other men, exeicise constructive 
imagination, and rise to distmction only when they are 
largely endowed with this faculty, seem thus to show, by 
imphcation, the repressive influence of an educational 
system which imposes ideas -from without mstead of 
evolvmg them from within 

These facts, which I had not m mind at the time I 
wrote the foregoing sec-fcion, yield confirmation of the 
inference dra-wu in it This inference, piesented m its 
most general form, is that the established systems of edu- 
cation, whatever then matter may be, are -fundamentally 
■VICIOUS in then manner They encourage auhmtsswe 
receptivity instead of independent activity^ 
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Tuc oboTo litio {■ a lorncwLfll ouflfading our A 
jounuilirt i« Dfopllj nndrrftood to bo Obo ■inong wbcwt* 
fancttoM U tlmt of inflaenang jrnblic opmton hj articlr* 
OD(] coTniorxits. I tnd no rncb foBctlon llcpl^mg rarlj” 
ID 184D to ■ Itltrr from tnj tincfo Tbomaii I mW — 

** r« inyofrt rtrjrftlDJf ti# jmrtinlu iri'iiUuni •/ »3tb »hki 

I Ltr* la ^ J osDCI l«iUT ntt^rr Hub I7 ^ 7011 rxtffrt 

lb* LrsJIjif Ankli*, Arrlnbuf* Uunbirt aaJ 0u nmsuiin Hut 
BBjrrlb* bn4j cf ~ Hub rrlKTTu uhl Uoo*/ Ktikit" &»1 "Cmm^rrUJ 
JIftloBM,** AB Mbrr euUm I bin to mjvrialml. 1 b«r« ibi effrr to 
wtH* tnkW U 1 vUb to do m t 1 ntnla from ihLi from tho 

d«ir« todr»trt«*n t® “J**® wbkhlfOBtliW 

cf toon hoporUon ibu (b* ittn rrmoocntloa I ibonU otulo Vj 
tax tb* poptf 

Tbu modo of dcicrfbing mj dntirt nialcc* Ibra apponr 
more oarrons than thfj" rrtllj wero Their comparatiTO 
lightnoiia will li« tern from tbo following paragraph con 
taiDod m a letter to I/ott, written at tho md of ApriL 

** I aia bktTj to 1*7 tbat I emu aanrvr jvat taqvMn u to 107 potllioa 
vltb tolrraU* t*Uif«eUoa. Tb* pltn nlti m* oa tbo vbol* rrmtrk*M7 
veil, tad Dov that I bin c«t prrtlj complelilp ledioitlird I bin Dolbis( 
bu^tist to eemplila of mad morb to ij^von. la tb« flnl pUn I im 
ImMi vboIl7 m7 ova muUr j leimlp f la codUcI vUb Ur WHioa 
Bxn Oun 0M« 1 BODlb, lad tbk, vtlh 117 rtbtllloaj Uodeadn, U • emt 
UmlBx. TImb «)7 WDfb li decUedlp Dtfbt Em I. vUb 07 
IfirtadUo tdleotn, am oblltcd to admit tbli. On BifanU7 Ueedi7 lad 
T(m<li7 1 bln notbloa to do bit to md Ibroijib tbi fNvf lad DtHf 
Sfwt [lad len ■U«*tinl7 tbt i/tnrixf Chw*itti fb«Q to hi oU if*] 
tftnet whit mi7 b# DcedfuJ lad pwt H iiidi tsr nbie^ntai an. Oo 
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Wednesday and Thursday my work occupies me from ten until four Friday 
la my only hard day, when I have to oontmua at it until 12J or 1 at mght 
This, however, is a very small payment to make for bavmg so much tune at 
my own disposal , permittmg mo as it does to go where I please, and when 
I please, durmg the early part of the week ’’ 

The last advantage I from time to trme utilized by 
making excursions out of town^ and at longer intervals 
paymg visits 

Of course under the conditions above descnbed^ I vras 
able to ad]U8t my daily routme very muck as my owu 
convemence dictated After breakfast at half -past eight, 
came a walk m St James’s Park or the Green Park. On 
my letum I did such work as had to be done m the way 
of reading and abstractmg matenals, 3omed with such 
administrative duties as devolved on me Then at 1 o’clock 
there was an adjournment to dinner, for I adhered to the 
older usage, both on grounds of convemence and on 
grounds of health 

A few years earher had been estabhshed the W hittmgton 
Club, occupying the premises previously known as the 
Crown and Anchor Hotel — a place famed, m days of active 
agitation, for pohtical meetmgs held m its great room 
Bemg but five minutes oS, it served as a convement place 
for dming , and I jomed it chiefly for that reason It had, 
however, further advantages When wiitmg home I said 
of it — there is access to aU the British and Foreign 
literature of the day”, and this, or the contents of the 
hbrary, often detained me for an hour m the afternoon So 
far as I can remember, the afternoon was othei wise usually 
spent m some miscellaneous way 

My private work was done m the evemngs, and, as it 
would seem, by necessity , though I do not now understand 
the ongm of the necessity A letter to my mother m 
February says expect that if I am to make anything 
woith cflllmg progress with my book, I shall have to do it 
by wiitmg at mght. In fact what I have done has been 
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donp at Uifit tUflp * rrohftbljr • part caufo iraj tliat carlur 
in tie day I coaid not iworo Ibo rc<ja{rte qtiictodo 

Though The Ecoromut rarely go to any apaco to 
accounU of cntcrtBlDmcnla or cntuHfmi on cihihitiona yet 
thtro were pren to it not however In foil meavore tUo 
UFonl free adm! *ionB and of there I made conndcrnhlo 
n 0 Prcri cmleri' nro alwayi for twoperwmij and of 
coono the alnlijj to tahe a fnend added to the tempLatron 
held out by anylhing to bo lem or heard Tho letter 
aboTO quoted after dMcribing tho Iightncri of my dntiea 
goei cm to fay — 

*'Tc> th^M B^rtoU^ rnij t« th* ttctUlj et la raaiij 

Ba n irtof P ti wtlhflm. l^ootp^t ench bf 

|l]U,bo tiTisj Uvii« u Ur u 1 r«D rrcol>cl,eatj trln lo thBOpm, 
t»U« to Dtdtj Lam lad rf>ia« four Umn to Ovb lUTmuket. dac* 1 tun 
bm [imilj £t« mcaltu]. n Urt U itul I un ntlwr ctui^ ef n/ 
m-oIo£«: Mflocttulvlul vriUmt Ido(Bo4flU, I uifdfTr ton/ cr/DlU*) 

] rramlJ/ ^ IxlwKO 7 tnJ 11 at idjtiL Ito Cwatti 1 Simla UIlU luo 
et Itu tbratn or4m m/idt< I tura lha [Tfrilrca o! cfrtsf a fr* anj to tmj 
trinxU, «Uch U vcrlti aoiorlbis^’* 

On tho acting of acnoni drama I am cnlical and eaaily 
repelled by defects of which there aro nroally many Bat 
being then ainow OTer ready to Ungh comediei and force* 
if tolerable habitaally proved aHractlro, I’rovlded they 
wero not characlcritcd by mero bnffoonery I waa content to 
ignore their fanlti nnmeroni though theso might bo. Still 
I waa less eoully plea*cd than tho majority Often I wai 
made melancholy on witnessing tho applanso pven by 
wcIl-dresBed aadienccs to break-down dance* which 
aimed at drollery and missed It and to ao-cnlled comio 
aongi containing neither wit nor hnmonr 

To tho Opera in the Haynmrket 1 bad bat occailonml 
accos* but to tho Boyal Itaban Opera In Coront Garden 
I had Dccott whonevor tho ordera wore not appropriated 
by Mra, WlUon who a* wife of tho propnotor and editor 
had of conrso the Drst claim. Moat of the perfornmnooa 
did not grooUy attract mo I carod bat HtUe for oporatio 
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representations of personal passion only, loweyer grace- 
ful tie music Even I)on Ghovanm failed to please me 
mncl A strmg of prett^y airs and duets, even wlien sup- 
ported by fine orcbestration, did not fulfil my conception of 
an Opera It seemed to me tbat there is required in all 
cases a basis of popular passion The feelings excited during 
1 evolutions and religious enthusiasms, spontaneously vent 
themselves in songs, able of individuals and of crowds 
Hence somethmglike dramatic proprietyis given to an Opera 
which has for its leading theme the incidents of a social 
convulsion , and, while under the excitement produced by 
adequate musical rendering of popular passions, one can 
overlook minor incongruities The following passage m a 
letter to Lott, expiessed the conception I then had, and 
stdl have 

” Above all otber operatic composers Meyerbeer ib dramatic He really knows 
wliat an opera ouglit to bo He Btibordxnatos evetytbmg to the obftractora 
the emotion, and the sentiment, and does not intersperse his musio Tath 
pretty little songs and dnets that have no relation to the action Massive- 
ness, too, is one of his great charactenstios An opera of his does not give 
yon the idea of a good thing dxavm ont thin, as most of them do — and then 
he IS highly ongmaL Altogether I may say that I never was satisfied with 
an opera till I heard The Huguenots 

Friends with whom I have been constantly at issue on this 
pomt, have msisted upon ]udgmg of operatic composers by 
the standard of their music, considered simply as music , 
but I have always contended tbat the first tbiug to be 
achieved is dramatic liutb, and that the promptings of 
melodic mspiration mnst be subordinated to it This, I 
beheve, is the doctrme of W agner But so far as I have 
heard, his practice does not conform to his theory he 
sacrifices the melodic without achievmg the dramatic 

At ‘MidsnmToor 1849, a new element was added to 
my life by the migration of my uncle Thomas to London 
After some Lmo years m Bath, he decided that his labours 
for pubbe welfare would be more effective here tbau else- 
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where, and ho erentaaHjr tooV o hotu» in SL Jamoa'a 
Square, Netting ITiIL 

TTi« WBJ one of thooo nature* which are unproTed by mla- 
fortnne The losa of a largo part of hi* property In the 
way already described had beneficially changed icmio of 
hi* opinioaa and foelmg*. Throughout life up to the tune 
of thm groat diaaator he had been a ancooaafaJ m*n nrnl 
had owed hi* ancces* to hia own oCorta and to hi* prudence 
The rcanlt wa* an almoet unqualified behef that energy 
and rectitude will in*uro pToejieTity to oToiyone, He wa* 
now ondeceired. Clear proof wn* given to hnn that there 
are other cfin*ea for good or ill fortnno than good or HI 
conduoL A. marked chnnge of attitude wa* the oon*e- 
quenoe — a great mcrcaae of fellow foelmg and a ■triking 
effect wa* produced on hi* preaching In earher day* hia 
*enncini might have been well chnraoteruod by the worda 
which the old Sootebwoman appbed to ethical aormon* in 
gfenaral — they were diatmgaiahed by 'cauld morality 
But though fca those hJer day* hi* eermon* I doubt not {fori 
never than heard hnn) oontmued to bo moral rather than 
theological their morahty wa* warmed by ■ympathy The 
cemaequenoe waa that he become o very effectiTO preacher 
Whfle at Hmton he mrely drew any ouditora from adjacent 
panthe* but now when, a* frequently happened^ ho tup- 
plied for o time the place* of obient yrvi mtl doigymen* 
hi* preachmg qu i okly gathered i m m mi te oongregobona from 
many mHeo aronniL 

Our relation h*d for many year* been cordial, and now 
became *tni more cordial a* did alto my relation with my 
aunt. Having had to much to do with my education and 
having no c hil dren of hi* own my im Te had I think, 
acquired a BCmi-petemal feelmg for mo and my liVmg for 
him had gradually moreaaed dnrmg year* in which my 
relmtrvB ponbon had been one of hi dependence and not one 
of ■ubordmabem Hi* migration to iKiriHrm oonBeqnently led 
to constant mteroourte. It beoama an ettabluhed habit for 
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me to spend Sunday evenings •witli tlicm — at first every othei 
Sunday, and aftoru arda every Sunday , and tlie meetings 
•woie looked forward to ivitli pleasure on botk sides 

The topics we discussed were not numerous Tke arts 
and most of tke sciences kad no attractions for my uncle , 
but on subjects interestmg to both etlncs, politics, 
education, and social affairs generally there was a general 
agieement between us The Spencer character came out in 
prompting kmdred views Even where wo differed, our 
differences were amicable Never having been narrow, 
he became in his later life increasingly broad-minded 
and tolerant This was strikingly shown when, on three 
successive Sunday evenings, we continued a debate 
concerning the validity of the belief in a personal God 
The position I took is well expressed in a letter to my 
father wiitten shortly afterwards, an extract from which 
runs as follows 

“ Mr Mason states correctly the substance of onr conversation And I sUU 
hold that the question is one about ^vluch no positive conolusion can be come 
to I hold that we are as nttorlj jneompotent to understand the ultimate 
nature of things, or origin of them, ns the deaf man is to understand sound or 
the blmd man hght My position as simply that I know nothing about it, 
and never can know anything about it, and must bo content in my ignorance 
I deny nothing and I affirm nothing, and to any one who says that the current 
theory not true I say just os I say to those who assert its truth — ^you 
have no evidence Either alternative loaves ub m inextricable difficulties 
An uncaused Deity is just as inconceivable as an uncaitstd Umverse If the 
existence of matter from all eternity is incomprehensible, the creation of 
matter out of nothing is equally incomprehensible Thus jfinding that either 
attempt to conceive the ongm of things is futile, I am content to leave the 
question unsettled as the \nsoltihle myetery I have lately had several 

conversations on this matter with my uncle, and have been pleased with hia 
hberahty of treatment ** 

As I had not seen Mr Mason (a dissenting minister of 
Derby) since 1848, it follows that at the age of 28 I had 
reached a quite definite form of that conviction set forth 
twelve years later in Fvrst Pi'inaiples* 

My en3oyinent of these Sunday evern'rigs at Netting 
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nni in part dao to tho eiiLumilnsco Uiat my tocial 
arcio iliU continnc^ to boimill. Itnatamllj* did loj fori 
tool, no itepi to extend it I djro ray my pndo wonld 
bnvo stood in tLo wnj liad it occnircd to mo to toko any 
ridb stop*; nnd oren hnd I token them tkero would I 
foipoct, hnro been bat *70011 tnccei*. Being entfcnl nnd 
having bat little reticence, my natornl tendency i* toward* 
tbo oxprcidon of duoy couient rather than toward* tho 
cxpresiion of agreement And of conrio tho hobitaal 
diiploy of thi* tendency i* apt to Icnro an nnforonrablo 
nnpreiiiom 

Save when with old engmeenng friend* and on evenings 
now nnd then spent with my coadjntor Mr Ilodgikin, who 
wrote tho renew* ond a good part of tho leading article* 
for The Economist my only opportonitie* of mooting ttran 
gen ocenrred at tho honso of Ifr Chapman (afterword* 
Dr Chapman) to whoso mrenlng partic* I had already been 
once or twice whilQ ho bred at Clapton ; and who had now 
trnniferrcd hi* pnhluliJng bairaei* from Newgate Street 
to a largo establishment in the Strand nearly oppoaito The 
EcoTiomlH office- IToro ho garo weekly toir^ which I 
from time to time attended. Among many not known to 
fame there wore aomo who had mado ropntatfon* which 
proved hnt temporary and aomo who have made moro per 
manent repntahona. Of ladle* may bo named Mira Anna 
Swanwiok MI** Betsia Farkes then known as tho onthor 
of a Tolnmo of poem* Mi*a FI m Lynn now Mr*, Lynn 
Linton and I think occasionally Madamo Bodlohon, at that 
timo Miss Leigh Smith Then among tho genUemon waa 
Mr John Oxenford, weQ known In thoao day* as th6atricQl 
cntio to tho Tiwies wntor or adaptor of light drani and 
reader of Gorman philoaophy It was at one of thoso 
gathennga I first met Mr Fronde who had recently pub- 
lished with Chapman hi* Etnusu cf JPoitA, and thou boro 
on hi* melanoholy face the Impress of that book. Another 
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notability -vras Mr Francis AV Newman^ 'wlio a little later 
pnblislied Ins Phases of Faith His very gentle manTier 
suggested an angelic sweetness of natuie, but if conversa- 
tion passed into discussion, it soon appeared tbat be could 
become peppery enough Beyond these and others I do 
not recall, there were not unfrequently Americans of mark, 
for Chapman had to utilize his vast house by taking in 
boarders, and had formed an American connexion Emer- 
son took up his abode there durmg one of his visits to 
England, but I did not then see him There came, too, 
Horace Greeley, editor of the New York Tribune, at that 
time a man of much influence 

It was here that, in the sprmg of 1850, I first met 
Mr G H Lewes AV e happened to leave the house at the 
same time, and, discovering that we were going m the 
same dn ection, we walked together, and talked I doubt 
not in an animated way enough One of our topics was 
the development hypothesis , and I remember surprising 
Mr Lewes by re 3 ecting the interpretation set forth in the 
Ycshges of the Natural Nistory of Creation he having 
supposed that that was the only interpretation From this 
v alk dated an acquaintance which a year later was 
renewed, and presently became an intimacy. 

Under the arrangement made with Mr Wilson, I had 
tho option of occupying rooms at The Economist ofilce, 840 
Strand , and during the earlier part of my journalistic life, 

I did occupy them Of course the habitat was trying to 
accustomed as I had been to a quiet house and toler- 
ably good air I see from letters that notwithstanding 
double sashes to the windows, it took me a week to become 
so far inured to the eternal rattle of the Strand as to be 
able to sleep , and I see, too, that for some time I sufEered 
in general health from noise and other causes Though in 
tho subsequent April I described myself as having become 
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tolnroTjlj well ftcolxmatued, yek the ingala'hnty endently 
toldepon me Hence a dxan^ la the ipnag of 1860 A 
letter to my father dated 18 April tays j — 

** Binoe I TTOU Urt I hATt a rrrohitioii mj Ho tnsagtmsnU. 
I llAT* ImH for tom* tllM put f1rw1^ng tllAt I WU bectnmrng to sailer OOQ 
In V— iih from Jfrlng fa Iht dou ifawspben ol Chs oiBcsi moro 
wpcdallj sfaM tfaU itniotjdiers bsd LoujuiS moch mm nffamfn Ui«n 
hitberto, fa eoa«ex<isoca of ths ^rtlnm bsTfag got o^ of orlsr HiTfaf U 
Isn^fb csntht cold tlun tiiow within two mmih l thooiht U vu to 
wrYm fhugS. 

The olmngo refoTTod to Trai the tatm^ of roomi noor 
'Weetbormie Grove — a place that then oo tmponded to ite 
name an aTonoe of tree* on each side of which stood 
detached cottage* in gardens. Olnston of flower beds 
before the doors chsmotenred the terrace in irhioh I 
lodged I end now thu hsa bndded-ont the gronnd floor* of 
iti houses into shops. The letter goes on to name a further 
revolntion in habits. 

** Too win psibsps b* sarpilMd to bcu I hm si tbs suofl tbni tamsd 
n6*t4iisn. Followtnil tha usizipfa ol Loch (wbo bsi bwa s Tag-' fax 
tbu* firs TPonlhs) Jickson bu bMO trjfas ths j Ism for tUi DMcih past, 
and finds hbcssli btwUj sd fa bwllh I Istl qriiis wsH 

with it, and, u I hsn uld, luj^ *<1. Bol of ooqxm miuah of tbs Lu^ •- 
mast b 4oa to tbs cbsngs of air 

To which canso I should have added the daily walks into 
town and ont again. Deecribing the effect* of the new 
regimen a letter to my mother dated May 0 say*— 

As 1 bsTs fcH DO faeon^UfM g Omm iM fsw wsebi, 1 do not 
^ 1 sbsll now do to. 1 tbfab 1 bars fah tbs odd mors kocnl/ tbsn I 

■honld otbirwlss bsTs dons, and 1 Srid otbsn wbo sra trjfaf tbs np^msiit 
»r>s^« tbs awms co mp l t L 1 bsOars, bu tbst molt b mcnlj 
tsmpamry UunUms I im fa sB aB^iscts will and sLums " 

From the phrasing of theae statements it ii clear that I was 
wifling to persist in vegetananism bid I been encemraged 
to do so by further reenllB. Hy •cepticism was first aronsed, 
huwDTer by the fact that after six months’ abetmenoo from 
annnal food, ocr fnend Looh gave endenoe of a lowered 
condition. His voloe had become extremely nrild and feeble, 
and he had partially lost power over one of hi* feet m 
weJlnTig Wntmg as it seems from my father's dating 
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towards tlie close of May (for I had not dated the letter 
myself), I said “ I have about decided to give up the 
vegetarianism, at any rate for the present I thmh this re- 
laxation under the eyes is due to it ” The clearest evidence, 
however, that I had been suffering, was disclosed afterwards 
I found that I had to re-wiute what I had wntteiT durmg 
the time I was a vegetarian, because it was so wantmg 
m vigour. 

Here, as I shall not have a fitter opportamty for naming 
it, I may add, concemiug place of residence, that after 
retuTumg some months later to the Strand, and spending 
the rest of the year there, I went for a short time to St 
George’s Place, Kentish Town, and thence migrated to 
No 20 Clifton Road, St John’s Wood, which continued 
to be my abode during the remainder of my engagement 
with The Economist. 

W hat was the tenor of my inteUeotual hfe in those days ? 
Did I Liust to memory only, I should reply that I read 
notbiTig but newspapers and periodicals not even reading 
novels, much less any serious boohs Reference to corre- 
spondence, however, has undeceived me One letter to Lott 
names The Caxtons and Strathmore as having been read, and 
. another, commenting on Pendennis, rauhs it above Vanity 
! Fair because ''there is less satire and more sympathy in 
it ” A subsequent paragraph praises a novel then recently 
V publislied by Mrs Graskell. 

^ “ And now whilst I thmlt of it let me ash whether you have read ** Mary 

^ Barton ” If you have not, do by all means It affords some very good 
, diBoiphne I cannot say that it is at all an agreeable booh to read It is on 
the contrary a very painful one In fact at one part of it I got quite angry 
With the authoress (for authoress I hear it is) for tortnnng my feehngs so 
needlessly However it is a very instiuotive booh and one that everyone 
should read ” 

As my memory has failed me m respect to bgbt literature, 
it very possibly, or even probably, bas done so in respect to 
giaver literature , and I may have given attention to some 
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•encras book® in 1849 and 60 thoagh I do not remomber it 
One only which I looked into left nn imp«;*4ion Thla waa 
Colendge^a Jdea of Ltfej the mh^anno of which he wa» nid 
to haro borrowed from ScheHmg The doctrine of Indi 
Tidoation stmok mo; and aa wna preaently ahown, entered 
aa a factor mto my thinking 

How it happened that I read ao btlle I ecnrcoly know 
It may baye been that my leianro waa mainly occupied 
with thinking foT I had a good deal to th nt about, and 
thinking waa always with me more pleasurable than either 
reading or doing Or it may hare been in part that few 
beyond ephemeral booki came in my way for I did not 
then ■ubfcribo to ilndie i library or any othor 
It ia true that there came to The Econovtxtt booki for 
revi ew (not many hunoTor for II7ie.Economuf hadbntsmill 
epaco for literary ontmmmi) and mto these I occasionally 
dipped before they wont to Mr Hodgikm, Of one only 
have I any remembrance and that becanse of tho adverse 
impieiiion itproduced. When acme years before there bad 
appeared JTodem Pamten by Mr Enikm I was delighted 
to find in him one who dared to tu.p voa unfavonrable 
opinions about eoine oi Baphaers works for then aa alwaya 
I stood alone m nmating on the ranoas faults of these, 
aa of moat other paintingi the old masters. Naturally 
therefore when there rsmft to Ths Peonomiti his jnst-ism^ 
StoneM cf Vmux I opened it with raised expeotationa. On 
looking at the illnstrationi honuvur and reading the adja> 
cent text, I p^ecently found myself called npon to admire 
a pleoe of work which seemed to me sheer barbarism My 
faith in Mr Bnnkin s judgment was at onoe desirv^ed; 
and thereafter I paid no further attention to his wntmga 
than waa impHed by reafliTig portions quoted in renews or 
elaowhere. These, joined with current statements about 
hia eaymgs and doings, snffloiently jnstifiod the opinion I 
had formed- Doubtleaa he has a fine style writes pn *agea 
of great elcwpimifis md here and there eipreeeea truths; 
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"but ttat one v?lio lias ritten and nttorod sncli multitudinous 
absurdities sbould have acquired so great an influence, is 
to me both surprising and disheartening 

If, as this reference to Mr Eiiskin suggests, the ocsthetic 
should be here ]oined "with the intellectual, I may fitly quote 

a passage from a letter bearing upon it 
“Mentioning Loch’s name reminds mo that no have had several very 
pleasant botanizing excursions lately Loch commenced the study in tho 
spring, and during our occasional wnU'^s when I called upon bun, I found that 
all my mterest in it had died away By and bye, bon over, it began to revive , 
and of late I have enjoyed it ns much ns ho has We hnvo generally chosen 
Sundays for our trips into tho country, and hnvo returned much the better for 
them m all respects One fact in connexion with this matter has pleased me 
much You may probably have remarked that 1 have been seemingly 
deficient in the admiration for flowers which most hnvo , and, mdeed, I thmh I 
have confessed in your presence that they do not yield to me that amount of 
pleasure which, considering my perceptions of beauty in colour and form 
are pretty active, they ought to do Well, whether it bo this botanizing 
or not I do not know, but I hnvo, withm tins month or two, remarked a very 
marked increase in my appreciation of floralbeanty, so that to dnynslwnlkcd 
along tho flower-walk in Kensington Gardens, I found myself perpetually 
tempted to huger by tho admiration of beauties and graces that had never 
excited me before to nnythmg hke tho same extent " 

About tbe mterpretation here suggested I am very 
doubtful , for, certaiuly, mtellectual analysis is at varianco 
"witb sesthetic appreciation Tins Tvas clearly proved to me 
in tbe case of flowers at tbe tune wben I was studying them 
in relation to tbe laws of organic form. 


Tbe several sections of tbis ebaptor, tbougb some of 
tbem referring to particular times, must be understood as 
generally referring to tbe period over wbicb my ]oumabstio 
life extended In tbem I bave aimed to represent 
my daily routme, and tbe average incidents wbicb tbe 
months and years brought me They must be regarded 
as constitutmg tbe background to more special domgs 
and occurrences 

To such more special domgs and occurrences tbe four 
chapters wbicb follow are devoted. 
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MY FIRST BOOK. 

1848—60 iEt 28—80 

Tux oflipnug of the mini] like the offtpnngof thebodj 
ere Bpt to bccomo object* of engrowing interest to which 
all other object* aro xubordinatcd A itrfLing ihaitnition 
of thij was fonuihcd bjr me earlj in 1849 a* I wu taking 
my morning walk in St- Jame*^* Park Tho weather wa* 
frosty and hanng a bad cold I wo* conghhig riolently 
Abrasion of a rmalt inporficial blood vetsel prodaced lomo 
appearance* which I httle the bottOr it toomi for rach 
medical knowledge a* I poMctsed, nbtnrdly interpreted into 
spitting of blood and at once inferred that I wa* doomed- 
A* I walked on in saddened mood my first thonght wa*— 
It will bo a pitf if I can t finish my book first.’ 

After wntiDg the above paragraph and after remember 
ing that the book commenced early m the autumn of 1848 
wa* not finished till Midsummor 1850 I was about to 
remark that, oonsidermg the degree of intore*t I felt m the 
nndert king it is itmnge that I should have boon so 
dOntory in executing it. Eeferenoo to correspondence 
however proves that my hue of energy wa* not to great 
as I supposed A letter tent home early in 1849 say* — 

"I esjonot Mj Qwt I msia nH f ^10*7 *tUi iBj l)Ook. Frtim ocm 

UOM or I aiMt with to 111U17 tntornipUaas that I do noi tprad 

tba timr at It that I wiahrd anil Intaniled to do. One aataa of Ihik b 
that t faal It DIM ; to Uk« whet crai-daor ral I ean f«t dortne m7 
Wbnra daya, test mj h«1ih rivmU bmh down.” 

A letter to my father m Deoember shows that m punnxanoe 
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of a ■wisIl to issue tlie Look dunng tke next puklisLirg 
season I was workrng kard 

“ They tell me I am lookmg very well — ^much better than I was some 
months ago So that, considering that I am at work until 12 o’clock every 
mght and on Fridays till about 2, 1 think I may rather brag ” 

Having for more tlian tlurty years keen unakle to work 
late in tke day witkont losing tke wkole of such, rest as a 
night knngs me, I have become so accustomed to associate 
the Lwo as cause and effect, that it seems strange to me 
that anyone should be able to write at night and sleep 
aftei wards, and it seems to me almost incredible that I 
could at one time do so myself Even then, however, an 
m 3 unous effect resulted after a time 
" I have already cornTnenced revising, which I am doing alter dinner and 
in the evening, m consequence of finding that much wnting at night was 
maVing me sleepless And I have been getting up early (sometimes at 6) to 
do the new wntmg , but I do not know how long it will last ” 

Thus it appears that, especially when getting within sight 
of the goal, I did not consult my' ease quite so much 
as I thought 

In some meastire the slowness of my progress was due to 
the labour I spent over the composition Somewhere I 
had met with the saymg that a book is saved by its style, 
and had taken the saying to heart Probably it would 
have rnfluenced me but httle had I not been constitutionally 
fastidious But having in most tbmgs a high ideal, and 
bemg by nature prone to look for faults, nbke in the per- 
formances of others and in my own, I was coinnioiily not 
satisfied by the first expressions which suggested them- 
selves , and never rested so long as I thought that a 
sentence might be made dealer or more forcible 

Moreover I had some years before been led to make 
style a subject of study, and bad embodied the general 
conclusions reached m an essay on Force of Expression , 
BO that both by mental procbvity and by preparation I was 
prompted to be cntical Of every later book the original 
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mantucnpt rpnnlcIcS nitb onunrcfl and InterbnCQtioiifl, haa 
been icnt to the prcsi bat tho onginnl mnnaicnpt of thu 
Ont book after roTuing it witb care I copied ind tben 
Trben tbo limo for pnbli cation was approaching rensed tho 
copj j in kmg ai B letter taji, somo ton or a dozen 
ernsnin per page ' oven m tho firat parts which I wrote 
■o Tory cBTofally And her© for tho sake of a remark 
it raggeita, let me qneto a lontcnco from a letter written 
whilo the latter port of tho rolumo was in progress. 

*’IlAT«hUljb«c9lcnf«rUfnlsrtliubcrrtofDf«| tad I tun sdofiUd Ibb 
u>uu«« In ccost^ocac* of flndJnf Utit tba InipufeotloBi thtl U eoitt nnicb 
thon^t tnd trooUs to tl Um Itoi* of TTfUne, boOviu* Tlstbla cnoosti 
tad Miitr «Jl«r Um Upc* of Kon Ubm,” 

Tbil, which ii a friTml wr oxpononco from ancieni days 
down to onn implies a curious analogy between the workmgs 
of the intellect and tho wortingi of tho cmotiona. That 
during emobonal excitement it is difficult to see where the 
nght lies while after an intcrral it becomes comparaliTcly 
easy and after the lapse of years we feel surprised at 
havmg failed to rocogniio an obnooi fault of conduct, 
IB a fact obsorred by most. And hero it is obsorrable 
that in like manner tho flaws in ear intellectual processes 
as embodied in words, are difficult to porcelro daring tho 
heat of prodaction bnt beoomo conspioaoos when the 
carrenU of thonght have for a long timo left them, 

Lot me odd another remark ooncemmg erronooui osti 
mates, now too faTonrablo now too uufaToarable of onr 
mental pxodaots, ns of other llungi with which wo oro 
identiflod. Tho divermtie? of jndgment oonsoqaent on 
permanent dirorsitioi of physical oonstitntlon u well ns 
those oonsequent on temporary diTorntics of bodfly 
stoto are not sufficiently reoogniiod j or not reoogniaed to 
snflQaont purposo I was told by a friend that dnnng a 
long period of 31 health accompanied by depression so 
great that he felt strongly inolmed to commit suicide he 
was fully aware that hts gloomy thonghta and forebodings 
of disaster were results of physical derangement and 
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yet this knowledge did not enable him to expel them his 
judgments were perverted in spite of hrmself Perver- 
sions less extreme are common^ and^ indeed^ occui in aU 
people here being habitual and there occasional In some 
matters of perception^ each man^s "personal equation/' 
once ascertained, makes it easy to correct the errors of 
his observations, but, unfortunately, we have no means 
of establishing personal equations for the - correction of 
judgments These reflections are suggested by remem- 
brance of the varjnng opmions I foimed of my work durmg 
its progress Kow I took up a chapter wiitten sometime 
before, and, after reading it, said to myself Good that 
will do very well, " and then, m another mood, I re-read 
the same chapter, and laid it down discontentedly with the 
thought that the argnment was not well put, or that the 
expression lacked vigour 

On the whole, however, I was tolerably well satisfied, 
and sometimes looked foiward to the day of issue with 
raised expectations 

Early m the Spnng of 1850, when completion of the 
woik was withm sight, there arose the question. How to 
get it published ? At that time I was, and have smce 
remamed, one of those classed by Dr Johnson as fools — 
one whose motive m writing books was not, and never has 
been, that of making money The thought that I might 
profit pecuniarily, never even occurred to me still less 
served as a prompting thought To get the work prmted 
and circulated without loss, was as much as I hoped, but 
how to do this ? 

The difficulties were great, and as indication of them 
may be msli active to literary aspirants, and especially to 
those whose ambitions lie in the direction of serious htera- 
ture, I here give some relevant extracts from letters to my 
father They were written m the latter part of March 

** 1 have made an appointment vnih Chapman for Saturday morning, when 
I am to read Inm part of the manuscript Judging from the attitudo lie 
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Ulin, I 1 ct tiKT* vCQ ecml<}(nU« dUBeshy In Qm book pob- 

Ilabfd. Zb rpnki of hU potllVm u bdnc nth b« dtn Do( tF«oaUU I 
Aod tb« f untloo voold turn mor* upoa lb* dr^tro d d>pfP«UTti»« bo 
could pbc« upon my oUity to jocot tb« coot, loppocitij th« book tbooU do 4 
poy n* ny«, mu Ci thot trod bli put npcricoco of pbUcoopMcsl boob, 
itUproboUothattb«monhI|b]yhi tboofbtel ft tba Icu bopcfol b« iboold 
ba of [b tacuu.** 

Tho folloiring i* from a leltor rent n feir dnjri lalor 

** I hod * leof talk with Cbipnuto tbli tDomlog aad oa Um wbola a bToitr' 
abb ooa. It bu bc«a aU aloof ooderttood tbat tba poUkatloa vu to b« oa 
nyorarvp- t>>tllty: Ibe only qocrtloB vtlbCbapsiu bdnf lovbttntcnt 
b vooli ba nfa (o ftra n cradlt. lla uyi that ha la bhnaaU ao abort of 
capital, that wara ha tba partZ omk.. ha aboold ba obUftd to doehnat 
k«Lji (hat ba dan not ran tha riak of haTfnf to Ua oot of hli capital that 
iMifth of tima that It mlfbt taka ma to pay tba dafldency U (ba ao^ iboold 
do4 iouXoJ. Ha aaya, bw that hU trirad WoodfaU (vith vbom I think 
I told ytn ha m In tba habit of rn kinf fTHharrau^uuCOla) vooid afna If 
Chapman thoof ht I mifht ba tniftcd, to fin ma tro yean DrrdH. lad 
Chspm«n ttainf thapro^bniiyof myrafbaayd (ma batcf acUlcd baton tba 
oipliatloa of that tarm, and g, fnrtbcr that I iboold ba abta to lay by 
ccoaidaiabla ram out of my aalaiy Lclacan thia lima and (bat, aac mi 
Inalhwd to *■ Mm (o do tM«- 

ThoMr 'W’oo^fkll roforredto in thii oxtmet (a desccndnnt 
of tho oodfali of pobhcnl ccloLnty) tooL an iniorcat m 
Chapruan i hnaincas as a fihnnnel for liboral thonght. 
Doing aahedid me oh of Chapman o printing hoaomotimca 
entarad mto joint rtmponBrbihticaj and ho wfUingiy liafenod 
to the inggoalod arrangement. Tho raflwTiy-nlaiTnB referred 
to enabled mo to giro him aomothing liko a gnaniiiteo 
Since 1845 one of tho componioa by which I had been then 
employed had owed me £80 and I took Jlr "Woodfoll to 
the olllco of the ofDcial liquidator under the winding up 
act, for the purpoao of verifying my Btatement that anch a 
unm waa due The agreement waa then mado and the 
printing preoeeded. 

The moral of theae facta la that In the abtenoe of a lympa 
thefao printer and aaympathetiopubhaher (for Chapman woa 
anxioua to hnng oot tho book) and in the absence of this 
partial aeounty I waa enabled to give, the book would not 
havu been issued at aH or, at any rate, would have iwraainnd 
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nnissned for years^ waitiTig until I liad accumulated a 
Biifficient Burn to meet tlie cost 


I am greatly indebted to m) father for preserving every- 
thing wiitten, even "where no probable use for it could be 
assigned Much correspondence "which might reasonably 
have been regarded as valuolesSj has proved useful, and 
Bome letters from me to him at this time, serve a purpose 
"which neither he nor I could have imagined "when they 
"were sent and received They concern the title of the 
book, "which "was bemg discussed "while the negotiations 
about prmtmg "were gomg on The follo"wing extracts I 
give for a reason "which will presently be manifest 

Let me premise that anyone who glances at its contents 
"Will see that the aims of the work are primarily ethical 
Its mtroduction discusses the doctrines of different schools 
of morahsts, its first part seeks to deduce men’s rights fiom 
a fundamental law of equity, and its remaining parts draw 
corollaries concerning eqmtable political arrangements 
enforcmg the ethical deductions by considerations of expe- 
diency My Own conception of it was expressed by the 
foUowmg sentence contained in a letter wiittenin March 

“ The Title is to bo 'A System of Social and Pohtical Morality ’ ’’ 

In a letter of "mine which my father has dated May (he 
frequently added dates when I had omitted them) there 
occur these paragraphs — 

“ I am rather undecided as to the title of my book Peppfi, whom I think 
I have mentioned to yon, says that a friend of his to whom he happened to 
mention the title, quite agreed with him m thinking it was not one that 
would attract attention , but that people would rather feel mohned to 
pass it over aa Buggestmg a threadbare subject He qmte approved of the 
term Demostalics, which I told him I had used m the introduction, but 
had felt feaifnl of using for a title lest it should be thought pedantic 
My uncle, with whom I was talkmg over the matter last mght, seems also to 
like the word, and advises me to take the opimons of as many as I can 
place confidence in. The word is perfectly appropriate as describing the 
spedal nature of the book , and is also suggestive of its strictly scientifio 
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clismirr Tin onlj oti)reUca U, Iha^ It mlglil girt a bttxIU t« Q natoml 

erftU^rmc. 

**1 han abo tbonglit of tin | ufoo — Socfat Etttlftj bat mj tmck 
objcota to tlib that It mnlU bt taim bj maoj pfcpta tor aodal rUtUtirt 
Of uiujH to cfthcT of thoM I th«^ apptad Un Utla I ban abaaij ohoaeo 
by way of uplanatlon." 

And tliCTt on Angnit 7 after tbo pnnttng had made con 
■tdcrnhlo proj, -m I wroto to mj father— 

" hefih«T Chajnsu dot >(r UodgiUo tj^tturctof Drmort^Uti ai a Utla. 
Tbay both think that son voold ba pralodkad ^hrtt tha book by U iti«w 
wmUbaLui «Md la Itj faroor 

"Mr ITn^ciVtn ^[tdiaaji of i^aefai wUeh ht thl v«woald 
la a nry cood title. 1 am f:olri to eonalt wHh Chapmaa about IL Vrhat 
la ytmi objtollon to ItT As I am atnr iHnVhif of U tha Utla would ttaad— 
Bodal Static! t a Syrtem of Equity Synthetically Dmlopcd. 

Three things arc I thint thni made manifest First that 
the work ma concerred hy mo and hod contmned np to tho 
Inne of its completion to bo regarded by mo as A System 
of Social and Pohtical Korabty ' Second that tho word 
Dmoafofif* already nied in the introdnehon (orated 
before prmting) was the word to which I leaned as a leading 
title when tho original titlo was objected to my mtention 
being to sn^jt,!. t what I considered tho snbject-mattor 
of the boot — Low an aggregate of mtisens may stand 
without tendency to conflict and disrnphon — how mens 
relations may bo kept in a balanced state i my beliof being 
that the conforming of social arrangements to tho law of 
equal freedom or to tho system of equity dcdnciblo from it, 
insured tho maintenance of eqnilibnam. And third, that 
tho fade Social Sialic* thought of as an alternative suggest- 
ing the same general idea was used by mo only because 
I was dissuaded from using the titlo Dfpios/attc* as I had 
prenously been ditsuadod from using tho ongmaJ titlo 
It was unfortunate that I then know nothing more of 
Augnste Comto than that he was a French pluloeopher — did 
not even know that he had p vuiolgatod a system havmg a 
dlsfanobre btle still less that ono of its dirisinns was 
called Booml Statics. Had I known this, and had I m oon 
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BequexLce adlicred to my original title^ it Tvould never Have 
entered any one^s head to suppose a relation beLween 
M Comte and myself so utterly ciifFerent in nature is that 
which I called A System of Social and Political Morahty 
from that which M Comte called Social Statics and so 
profoundly opposed are our avowed or imphed ideals of 
human life and human pi ogress 

I caunot now recall the feelings with which I glanced 
through the papers in search of a review Impatience, 
I dare say, was the dominant feebng, for the notice of a 
grave work by an unknown author, was certain to be long 
delayed Nor can I remember whether, when reviews at 
length came, I was disappomted by their superficial cha- 
racter No analytical account of the book appeared, and, 
as usual with books of the kind, readers were left to find 
out its nature for themselves In' the absence of one, let 
me here sketch out such a review as might have been 
^Y^ltten by a competent critic who had read Social Statics 
through, and given due thought to its arguments 

NotTnng m this volume implies that its author accepts the current creed , 
and though a chapter entitled “The Divme Idea” implies that he is a 
theist, yet, for anything that appears to the contrary, his theism is nominal 
only Immediate divine mterposition nowhere enters as a factor into hia 
conception of things, but, contjanwise, things, human as well as other, 
are conceived as conforming eveiy where and always to immutable law 
Such bemg the case, it seems to us that merely putting at the back of 
immutable law a divme idea, practically amounts to nothing the immutable 
law might stand just as well by itself 

Social Statics t or, to quote its sub title, The Conditions essential to Human 
Happiness specified^and the first of them dct eloped, might fitly be characterized 
ns a kind of Natural-History ethics Its sub title shows that, asenming 
happmesB as the end to be achieved, it regards achievement of it as 
dependent on fulfilment of conditions , conformity to which constitutes 
morahty It considers Man as an orgamred bemg subject to the laws of 
life at largo, and considers him as forced by mcrease of numbers mto a 
social state which necessitalea certain limitations to the actions by which he 
comes on his life , and a cardinal doctrme, much emphasized by Mr Spencer, 
IS that Man has been, and is, undergomg modifications of nature which fit 
hpn for the social state, by making conformity to these conditions spon- 
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Uoftrat. In adispicrnildel Crt«Kau«of Crfl, b« ntfiuplliri 
troUi Hut h)cmu4 ni* of mnj powr bodDj or nmul, b foOored 
hy EocrMAod rtmiftli of Kj «»d ooBTtmly D* urm thil tho Implktl 
ftdipt4tkni of oenttiUtlon to rr^plrmuitU fon on vfihont Uafti ind Unt 
tlwTfor* in Cajum of tlin tlt« BdipUUoa of bntiun Batni* to tho looftl 
■UU win btc oni o eoinpM*— Bua vfll toe ecu perffct. Ilfrt b ou IDoi- 
tTfttfoa tnKmff nunyof XIr Bprnm'i loo-UUb-qtatifirJ cooch'*^ Wa 
vfn not cnbr^ on tbo fmcl vUcIi ba ahooU baro mo^ubod, ihat u (ut 

M aiapUUoo approacboa eoeiplotoQeu, U to<Xkuai flovar Tut chnrer that 

tha forcti vh^ prodsca chaosa WxAua Ion ai tba ooad for ohansa 
dtndnbbra j ao <1^ adapUUoo mart artr irmain locomptela Meralj 
noilog thb, wa (0 OD to point cnt that, for adaptation to tx'cotDa eompbla, 
tha condhirm tmct rrm^ oonrtanti which tbaj do not. jULooouJo and 
ehaofca nnut canaa to tha fatsra aa tb^ hart cawed ia tha paU, 
nnccaaing ahoadm In tha tt.' and otbar chanctara of men ■ b M(*b| 
ant nt I iloT inl^Iiona of neaa from ra|;Iotts which hara bccotna im£t to 
regtooa. Aiong with mb mlgritlmi most go tsodifltd haUti of Ufa, 
and of IrvtMfrbi arTaii^uu,.pta. Bo that brfcaw adaptation to any ona aat 
of cooditlona haa been approached aosa other aat of condilloca win hara 
to ba mat. 

pm-et DOW to tha cthbal part of hb thaory wa find Ur SpeuOi:i i Ortt 
pi ^^tloQ to ba that rrery man b fraa to do whatao* cr ha wOb prorided 
ba doea net InMoga tba npial fieadon of any other than^-frea to do it, that 
b, in Iba ranaa that within thb limit, other men btra do rlcht to reatrain 
hhn. Thb b aid lo be tba primary eoadltlon to which men'a aotfeni mmt 
oonfora bafora aoebl Ufa can ba hamnokma. Bot Ur Bpcocar doai not 
m.j what ba maaina by men — How aboat ebUdran T If tha Uw b not appUo* 
abb to them ara they to be tegardad lo eld Ttmnan fafhko, aa piuynty 
over wbleh tha paiant haa Ufa-and-death powarf If coctrariwba,-tha law 
b appBcahla to then, m»t tbay ba mnrMnwd aa haring tha taiDa ot 'me to 
fraed^ aa thafr fatben, |ru4ndh( polltleal freedoen f CSaarly Ur Bpanoar 
ihoold at leaat bare Umlted bb doctrina to adolta. 

oi Uhq Qib nMdfnl fwaliAcatlon, wa may aecitpt (ba oonehulen that 
mrnict tm* to Ufa, to Ubrrty toptuiivilj to frta tpaeeb, do, do., 

are ccwoUaxlea from tMa flut prindplai all forma of aqnlty or aq^li 
belnf tmpliad tn It P* 'htg erer kwm chapten In vbl^ Qiaao ooroHarica 
art drawn, wa coma upon ona a bleb t^ialii abowi OUT a ntbor* way of 
hb doetrinaa Lo »»!■ — wlthofrt roBardlnf tha UmibfUm« ted by 

•oelal condiUona. W nf« to (ba ohaptar on Tha Blghb of Womm. 
Setting oot with tba iiaertlon that aquUy knowa no diffumuoa of tax, ba 
annea that tha rlfhb ptwrionaly dadooad mnat ba aa fnltj * In 

woman aa In man; and p4»»i.ufly eomlnf face to face with tba q o<« i -t<Tn of 
pfttbleal rlgfab, ba boldly > he* tfaaaa aa roneh for tba one aa for tha other 
Kow aa a maltn of aqoUy ahnply thb olaim might ba rilld wan tba toebl 
pr^{{rm pf man and wpniaa dUka In arary otbar raapiet Bot tb^ art ta><; 
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Just notmg that cerlain privileges wliloli men ncconl to women conslilnte a 
kind of Booml pnonty, xt will sufiico to cmphnsizo tho fact that along nth 
their oitizonshjp, uion have tho obligation of defending tho country, while 
women have no such obhgation To give women tho samo political power 
09 mon Without joining to it hifl onerous political duly, would bo to give 
them not equably but supremacy Only if, while rccoiving votes, they under- 
took to furnish to the Array and Navy contingents equal to those which 
men furnish, could they bo enid to bo p oh tic ally equal 
In Part HI of hia work, ^Ir Spencer treats at length of those poliiieal 
apphcations of his first pnnoiplo incidentally touched upon m tho last 
paragraph , and here we shortly come upon tho strangest and most indefen- 
sible doctnno lU the book Unquestionably Mr Bponcer has ** the courage 
of his opinions ,** for, in n chapter entitled “ The Eight to Ignore tho State,” 
he aotually contends that tho citizen may properly refuse to pay taxes, if at 
the same time he surrenders the advantages which Slate aid and Slate 
protection yield him I But how can ho surrender them? In whatever way 
he mamtams himself, ho must make use of sundry appliances which are 
indirectly duo to governmental organization , and ho cannot avoid bencCloig 
by the social order which govommont mamtams Even if ho lives on a 
moor and makes shoos, ho cannot sell his goods or buy the things he wants, 
without usmg the road to the neighbouring town, and profiting by the pavmg 
and perhaps the lighting when ho gets there And though he may say ho 
does not want police guardianship, yet, in keepmg down footpads and 
burglars, the pohee necessarily protect him whether ho asks them or not 
Surely it is manifest — as mdeed Mr Spencer Inrasolf elsewhere implies — 
that the citizen is so entangled m the organization of his socioty, that he 
can neither escape the evils nor relmquish the benefits which come to him 
from it 

Concemmg the succeeding chapter on “ Tho Constitution of the Stale,” 
bttle need be said In those days of extended franchise and agitations lor 
wider extension of it, Mr Spencer will find general agreement m his argu- 
ment dednemg the constitution of the State from the law of equal freedom 
Nor need the chapter on ** The Duty of the State ” detam us, further than to 
remark that we wish we could see some sign that the State will presently 
give to each citizen that complete protection against civil, as well ns cnmmal, 
injuries, which payment of taxes entitles him to But tho next chapter — 
“ The Limit of State Duty ” — mtroduoes another of Mr Spencer’s peouhar 
views, which most readers will promptly reject In it he contends that 
beyond its function of protector against external and mtemal enemies, the 
State has no function , and that when it assumeB any other function it 
becomes an aggressor mstead of a protector — ^partly by unduly restricting 
men’s spheres of action, and partly by taking away their money to support 
its additional staffs of officials The remamder of Part III is devoted to 
diBousBing the vanoua forma of legislative aggression, in chapters on “ The 
Regulation of Commerce,” “Behgious Establishments,” ”Poor Laws,” 
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"NtUonil EJtTttHon,** "OuT* mfol CoJcmlntlea,** **51051*17 Etix>ff 
rlikio,** Aol Eiffa cf dxiptffi bfjin* bj (Wotfiig frecn lb« b» 
of equal Imdocs, Hm loeqrdtj of lit* {>*mcalir Und of SUte-«rHrm tmfed 
of] lad Uicn to Ut« ImpoUcj of nch Und of 6 Uto-*eliocu 

Tb« coodviVma •*! forth to (h« firti tvo of th*>« chipfen, m eoDchukmi 
afaeodj dKvo hj ibiiij peofil*. Tbo*« nt forth lo th« olhen vUl b« 
Ttrlooalj ibded—moitlj vllh ne*. For mmlm nnujconfm 

to ft«U^ Kxo* jujiKlhj with la hi* pnrtesti ifiloti th« 

BjohJtQillBOQi fnlvliUfi ioo 9 bj legtdiUoQ I Tut thlnh tfait poUtt"^ 
voold do wrli to loqnlr* mor« cxnfoUj lod Krptkillj thin Ihij do, btfon 
P vvuslas B«v rrgrrl ilcrfvi la dcfeadlafi «oro« of bb thwei, bu n 
Ur Sptneer niUMJite* dochinn vhkih vill bonif/ mooj •oft-bnrtid 
peopl*. Deioribfaf (oe p. US) the nji la Thith laMag Im«t th* 
dettrojiaf i«ujd* itvork, oDallanillj weed cmt Iho ileUj th« miUormed, 
lad Um Uut fleot or |ju ufol,** lad tijlDf that bj (his ind Uodrrd 
** all tIH of tho no* llmnch lha toalUpUoaUoQ of lU tafarior aaaipkt 
la ^ uited^** Ifr Bi^tnctr coca oc to uvaa that om Wmt uj ahoold 
b* rabjcstcd to thli "cania bcacfinnii tboofh aama dladpQaa ( aadba 
botda that wbca a Ov ojuiu^at trlaa to lu mit tha miarrj tad bj 

tha itr eai of ctanprlltioo aad tha oooiaiiaaat itntgsla for Ufa or death It 
crantaiDj cnaUa Ur mor* adacrybj toatcriaf tha Lncapablca aajiofoftba 
** aparloQS phUaathiopfita that ** tbeaa algh-viaa aad poao-toohah paopla 
bcqacalh to poctarltj a aonthntallj lacr«*^af ear**. 60, agahi, od pp. 

haaaacrta that **LLMXLutad«xe, taffertag:, aad 4 falh.Br* tha penalUn 
alt* bad by Bitara to fgiw»*~'*, aa win ai to In«iiui.*tcn« j aad cooUnda 
that tha out* doaa mfwKlBr vhea U vaida oS losh pmllka. Yarilj this 
jtt htnf la not maat for baba* bat for iDts ; and mcs of atrotif digeatlona. 
too. H *4 It la naadfnl to add (hat Ur Bpaaecr protaata only agaloat 
tnlarlMU^ by lha Slata vtlh tha pnrma] eonoaxloa bol 1.^ nffertof and 
loUiloTlty t Baytof of lha mhnal u^^itloo of aodaty artr gotog on. that. 
**111 BO far aa (ha tamlty of (hi* piuuaa la inlHpr>d by tha ipontanaoca 
jiu^Athy of mcs for aaeh othar It b ^ Oywi that It thoold ba mltlgi<^ ** 

rv va rasat paaa orar; tbocsh tha chaptar antlUad “Oescral 
Oooatdvallotii ** oostalni mailer for aommcst — inortly tyy Ing bst partly 

dbacstbmL Afaoady pofnb ol dbaant har* been cnflli-tmlTj ampholred — 
perhap* ob«earlng too moeh aimdjy potnb of a« Mijut of greater hoportanoa. 
Wa do not dasy that, for hanmmkma aodal ao^oparallon. thera moat ba 
aac^idzcd tha Uhtriy of each limited only by lha Uka Ubarty of all i tha 
further Umhathma ▼hlab morality dJetatca, not balng piuvuly bnpoaed 
by pshUe agenoy That Ihoaa Tirtooi bima vhleb va dbtlogsbh aa 
ilghb'* an enroUariaa from thb frmd mental requirement, aaasu abo to 
ba a van-gnjondad propodUon. Uaraorei tha arranurmenb ImpUad by 
prJnV.«l jorrtlca an dedo^ by Ur Spanear from tha flrat prlodpb ba bya 
down, fay aiaujLLwtb which mm to oa ouallj raUdL Ifar art wa ciuOcxm! 
to dlqmta fba tnl«i«.a, (hat whao tha Stab tmdataka* to ragnUta aod aid 
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men m the carrying on of their lives, it inevitably dimmiBhes their hberties,^ 
by controlling either their actions or their purses, while, unquestionably 
m many oases, it does evil rather than good by its officious meddUngs 
Though, as pointed out, the absolutely optimistic belief in the perfect 
adaptation of men to the social state, le untenable, yet there la reason for 
thinking that an approiimato adaptation is being slowly ofTcctcd And there 
may be warrant for the doclnne sot forth in a cunous ecction of the “ General 
Oonsiderations,** where, saying that wo often ** speak of the bod} pohtic’’ and 
** compare a nation to a living organism ” (being led, by this collocation of 
ideas, to use the strange phrase “ the social organism *’), Mr Spencer argues 
that there is going on a conciliation between the structure of society and the 
Btmotures of its units — an action and reaction by which the two are being 
ever moulded and re moulded mto congrmty , so that eventually man will 
acquire a nature such that he will tend to do spontaneously that which the 
welfare of society demands 

It IS a pity that Mr Spencer did not devote some years more of thought 
to hiB work before publishing it He might then have sot forth the truths 
it contains freed from the crude ideas with which they are now mingled, and 
undisfigured by illegitimate coroUanes 

Xiittle to be expected, a cnticism of tins bind, serving 
really to enbgbten readers concerning tbe nature of the 
work, novrliere appeared Tbe usual purposes of a revio'w^er 
arc first, to get bis guineas witb tbe least expenditure of 
labour , second, to sbow wbat a clever fellovr be is bow 
mneb more be knows about tbe matter tban tbe author^ 
third, to write an amusing article , fourth, to give some 
account of tbe book which last purpose, often practically 
unattempted, is rarely fulfilled It may^ indeed, be said in 
tbe entices defence that, did be bestow on each book as 
much time and thought as would be requisite for giving a 
satisfactory delmeation and estimate, be could not get 
bread and cheese at tbe work 

It must not be supposed, however, that I bad any reason 
to be dissatisfied with tbe reception given to Social Statics 
]udgmg tbe reception by tbe ordinary standards On tbe 
contrary, tbe book gamed more attention tban was to be 
expected Tbe following extract from a letter shows that I 
was quite content with tbe treatment accorded to me 

“With the ^xception of the Daily NewB wet blanket, I have so far had 
nothing but Annhme Indeed I am somewhat Burpnsed at meetmg with iq 
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ttlUf tPPtti one*. I tint KKaa of tin npetlknfX-witwvil voold 

bsT* pitch*] Into TO* «an^7 Bat prohaU; 1 nnj lUQ eotm b for t tMt« 
of oheM,-* 

Lot mo add, as b«mg noteworthy that Social Static* was 
more oxtcnsiTclj as well as more favourably noheod than 
any ono of my lotor booLi a fact well niostrating tho worth 
of enrrent cnUnBTT 


Natarally some social effect resnltcd from this measure 
of success — an effect howovor which with my habitual 
want of tact, I took but httlo adrantego oL One inadont 
connected with the social effect is dcscrlbod in a letter to 
Lott. Here is the passage i — 

dooM not joc wonld InTt cmllj «a}oT*d s port/ to Um > 

Uni bu bMH ojtUiI on e1 mj np«nM Onpinu ud lOa Etsu (Um 
tr* 1 *'«* of Slnosi} for Uien tro pwmth. port. TImj Iuts token opoa 
hfw to SM K vifi j sod tin nriotn sod drljtji In 

cirt<tlnt u tnUodacUon lnr«, u jtn maj allordrd (nh>«ot-Entt«T 

for nirtli. Tin ■ff.tr pot Into Unlr d i hj tin 
jtnnc bdj u la tin urtbonlilp of Boeltl BtaUes'* — rtniher CrrbeH 
T«a ft ml or u — dnann^ao. Bo on tin ttrrngUi of tin 

liidT^ tdmlraUoo for Un book, tad tB oUnr db letmlnf m Umj 

M* 1 TW lUrtlod If Um I I ^ tint Qmj hmd fotiDd t vift 
lor nn. Sodu IubLJcLI or Umt v*«kx tgo tin iatrodaoUoD took pitot. I 
etnnot hj Uni mj In^lT itiwra ^ ^ Indontd thdr tbtorj Uj obfeetioD 
— tt ktxt tin chkl oo* — U t Mucvbtt nnssotl om. Tin 7 oac| Itd^ U !n 
mj oplaioo too highly InUUMtotl ; or 1 iboold rtUnr tty — tnoiUdly Intel. 
IttjImT X until bitln in t tltte of bUoM toUTlty It tin btrt dw jipUen. 
UoiwTtr tba ttt mi prttty setriy u tambtUn u I tm i tad htt, I ftnoy 
hnr»4 tt mooh t>ll.at6(uii. UonoTtr tin did not t ttm tt U ibt ooold 
Bo Unt tboofh tht b rafSolrally good wainf, juun g, uiiomdy 
open, t pottett tad tn lifilim, I do Dot think Unt Un iplilt vill mon an. 

As I learned afterwards, tho lady too was not favcnir 
ably imprcssod. Probably she camo with high ontioipatiozis 
itnd was diaappomted looking lor mtelloctual coruscations 
and mooting with nothing but common place remarks. 
Moat people frame very untrue and often very absurd con- 
ceptions of those who write books. They expect to And 
them differ from average persons in oonspicuous ways. 
One may say that as a role no man is equal to his book j 
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though there are^ I beheve^ exceptions All the best pro- 
ducts of his mental activity he puts into his book, where they 
are separated from the mass of inferior products with which 
they are mingled m his daily talk j^nd yet the usual 
supposition IS that the unselected thoughts will be as good 
as the selected thoughts. It would be about as reasonable 
to suppose that the fermented wort of the distiller will be 
found of bke quahty with the spirit distilled from it 

Nor is it only m lespect of intellectual manifestations 
that too much is looked for from authors There are also 
looked for, especially from authors of philosophical books, 
traits of character greatly transcending oidmary ones The 
common anticipation is that they are likely to display con- 
tempt for things -which please the majority of people This 
remark is suggested, not by anything which occurred m 1851 
or thereabout, but by incidents of some thirty years later, 
of which I am reminded by the mcident narrated above 
These, though out of place m respect of date, I may perhaps 
better set down here than elsewhere One concerns a 
Frenchman who, anmous to see me, csme to the Athensanm 
Club, and was brought by a member to the billiard 
room as the place where, m the afternoon, I was most 
likely to be found Here he saw me engaged m a game, and, 
as I heard afterwards, lifted up his hands with an exclama- 
tion to the effect that had he not seen it he could not have 
beheved it The other concerns the American millionaire, 
Afr Andrew Oamegie, who m August, 1882, returning to 
America by the Servta in which I was gomg, brought a 
letter of introduction to me, and who aftei w ards told me 
how greatly astomshed he was dunng our first meal on board 
to hear me say “ "W alter, I did not ask for Cheshire , I 
asked for Cheddar To think that a philosopher should 
be so fastidious about his cheese I 

The identification of philosophy -mth stoicism still pre- 
vails very generally, and continually crops up m unexpected 
ways and places 
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SowrriKC ts Uir fpnnf; of lEol, Kll^n iLnic^ (□ cotnpanj 
wiUi him at ilr ^\ » I wai cooRralHljitrJ by Ur \\ H 

Grr|^ cm ihr rDCcr«< of Aonaf hlattft j and tbrrra[>oQ 
prratly nsrpntril bttn by tbr irmarV ibfll after all the 
mult arbicrrd lertnrU amrrrly worth the tnrable of 
achienof; lU Had ihrrr brm rraion for dicratufocitt n 
with the rc-CT-flioo pitni to the book wch a fcrlio;^ 
woatJ not bare bem annatcnilj Imt andrr the aettuU 
cimm^tanm it rermi atran^ that tbooM hare arum 
Did a pctrunj^tic Tirw of li/e caof o it ? ai it that I 
had contemplated men a Tancma ambitioni the itmfTKf 
they prompt, and the diKippointmcDta which nranlly 
follow cren when they me -cd f ] think not Though 
one who wft« Inclined to lako gloomy tiowi of thlnga and 
who contended that fow cmdi we ktnre for aro worth the 
labour expended in attaining them might rcaaonnhly have 
inclnded tho writing of a mccenfni book among theac; 
yet I do not think that ray oxpcrioncca prompted any mch 
yIow 1 cannot aulgn any ennao; hat mertly recognite 
thii mood of mind aa probably haring had pometbing to do 
with my comparaliTO inactirity dnnng tho year 

Of onythbg to bo called work beyond that which my 
oQidal datlea entailed, I can recall little moro than the 
roviikmof Social B tail f$ The book wai going off wcll| 
and thero wai expectation that a accond edition might bo 
colled for Though I had epent a greot deal of Inbwir on 
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tlie maimscnpt and tlie proofs j yet ■wlnle tlere remained a 
possibility of improvmg tbe expression, I "w^as not content 
to let tbe book be reproduced rntbout correctmg it afresb 
I obtamed a set of unbound sheets, and m tbe course of 
tbe sprmg and sn-rnmer went tbrougb tbem Often putting 
one in my pocket and sallying out into tbe countiy, I 
broke my walk every now and tben by lying down in some 
skeltered or sbady place and castigating a few pages 
Among my papers I believe there stiU exists tbe set of 
sheets thus revised Inspection makes it manifest that tbe 
great aim was condensation abridgment bemg here and 
there made by tbe omission even of a syllable 

Of serious occupation, if it may so be called, I am 
remmded of one further example by a letter to Lott, from 
which tbe following is an extract 
*• 1 have taken to the study of bones "Which being interpreted means 
that I am attendmg a course of Professor Owen’s lectures on Comparative 
Osteology I am much interested. I mean to make physiology [mor- 
phology, I should have said] my special study , beanng so much, as it 
does, on several subjects with which I propose to deal ” 

It seemti not unlikely that tbe motive for "Wishing to 
bear these lectures arose from tbe fact that their title was 
suggestive of informa"tion bearmg on tbe development 
hypothesis, m which I was already deeply interested 

One small addition to work done during the sprmg, "was 
entailed by a question which came to me from the Congre- 
gational Board of Education The question was whether 
I would permit the repubhcation of the chapter on State- 
education in Social Statics Mr Samuel Morley (well 
knoivn m later years as member of parliament for Bristol) 
bemg prepared to defray the expense I willingly assented, 
and took the occasion to add a postscript of a few pages 
enforcmg the argument The repubhshed chapter bore 
the paradoxical title State-Education self-defeatmg ” 
The mterpretation of the paradox was that any mteUectual 
improvement gamed is more than counter-balanced by the 
moral deterioration caused by ab3ol"ving parents from a 
part of their responsibilities. 
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I fwi too bj* Trfrrcnct^ that ttcro yn% potho rca Impf at 
(lio Bntiib Ma*oam llad not Ibo proof come brforoTne 
I ebonld h»To dcniod tbnt I ercr In tho^o dttjn read thcroj 
ond I wan Bl Crut Dt n loii lo Lnorr what tmi mj" motirc 
A letter to mj- falbcrof Febroarj Ju I8ol cnligblencd 
mo bj- the follo^ring rentencen — I cncloao jron immr* 
mcmonindn I bare bem potting dotni ot random In 
conneucm with my theory of popnlation They accord 
with the conclusion I had prcrlouily nrrired ot on other 
gronndi, Sobioqucnt refermen thow that this was tho 
fubjcct (o which I was then chiefly doroting my altcnlion 

Tho Crit two paragraphs of this chapter desmptiro of 
jnyalato of mind early in 18 jI were wntfea at a lime when 
my Icttcra of that penod were not nccc*Wble On conrult 
log theta I find that in largo tncaiuro they bear out tho 
pappoiition which my remembrances wggcslei Indeed 
a quite spoaCo statement of my Tiowi obont life is con 
tuined In tho following pn«ago from a letter to my friend 
written on April J5 

*'TsIlh»c et nsTTjlnE mnloij m* fhst bn* I sn * bubflor itQL I 
fli«n b« It in U>t COQTM of ■ fr* diji wJ so Ur u srp^srmser* fo, I sm si 
fETlranMnc‘'t«ltlid tallf u Um pbnM h, u I m 10 jrsn sco. Cut 
ftn CM s UUU sJt[c« 7 Tea u s mu of rrjwriurs [n toefa ntUm 
cnicfat rarrlj to bsT« sovKUiinA to cocaBi uttmU . Ilormr 1 ^ sot koow 
tbil I ihooU U1 jeoT adHc* U jea fST* ft Ai for aurTTinc sadcr nbi- 

li^ -I thst U oot of Uu sofftiont ud u for tsUUoc dream 

itucci bilo feetUr ship« I think It li too moch tronUi Ai 1 think jo« 
bus hrird m« uj— I doni nwu to |vt on. t doot think (ittloj oo k 
verth tho botbir On tbs vhoU I sm qniti drdM twt to b« s drodeei ud 
M 1 MS DO probsbQJt/ of bciof AU to Mnj vliboot bdn( ■ drodfo whj 
J b»T» fffrtl/ "sU #1 tw> Dp lb* Wr*. 

“ AfUrsU U doof not imidi nulUr If u cofuebodj tsld (Boenti*, tu 
ft not?)— marTTtnf U s thins «bkh sbstbrr jon do It or do U not joa vfll 
lYput h b pnltr dnr that 700 msj m vdl d«cld« bj s ton op. It • 
s «bolo* of trib, ud Um t*o kUm sr* pntl^ Dttrij bsluead. Coom now 
coafcM — b U Del Itm tb«t la iu)j^ of btpplnou tba dUTmae* bdwmi 
murkd ud imm rrW hb b do< *e fnsl? Ai Ur u mj c Uo« 
fon, I cuoot atj thii tb* Deoididu took « Ul better Is tb* Um ihu 
tb«bi b*k>n." 

In » Buccoeding paragraph howorer it is remarlced 
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tlmt tins' viow miglit very possibly bo olintigccl if dne 
cause arose. 


Tbat I by no means unOonnlucd tlio married slate, but, 
contrarimse, loolced forward tc it as ono to bo ncbievcd, 
was, indeed, slioivn in a vorj odd w ay tbo e^ idenco being 
of an oxtremely exceptional kind, if not, indeed, unique 
For somotimo before, and for sometime after, tbo date at 
wlucb I undertook my sub-edilonnl duties, there bad been 
entertained by myself and sundry friends — Jackson, Locb, 
Lott, and another residing in Derby tbo project of 
emigrating to Now Zealand. Prospects bore wore not very 
bnUiantfor any of us, and we discussed tbo matter sorioush 
Books wore read, and the reasons for and against duly 
weighed from time to time Averse to unmctbodic wajs 
of judging, it occurred to mo tbat aid might bo bad by 
making a rough numerical valuation of the several ends in 
life which might be respectively better achieved, these by 
staying at home and those by emigrating, and tbat by 
adding up the numbers on each side, totals would bo 
obtained which would yield more trustworthy ideas of the 
relative advantages than mere unaided contemplation 
Among my papers I find I have preserved the estimates 
then made Here they are. 


England 

Admntagtt 

10 Greater domestio comforts 
10 Larger choice of society 
20 Excitement in Literature 
6 Science 

10 ^ Art 

80 Intercourse mth relations 
6 Theatres 
8 Music 
8 Pohlics 

3 Accessibility ot Continent 
HO 


The imphcation is decided 


New Zealand 
Advantages 

20 More agreeable climate 
40 Belter health 
CO Less anxiety 

85 More natural end theroloro 
happier occupation 
80 Eventually more spare time 
26 Ample provision for old ago and 
better prospect for family 
100 Mamago 
8 Literature 
8 Bcionoe 
6 Md^io 
4 PohtiOB 

801 

enough The relative values 
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awigned tdaVa rt clear thjit a itite of ceHbaoy wm far from 
bamg my ideaL 

I may add tiat the eoheme Traj gradually and silently 
abandoned by all except Jackson who unfu tiaiately earned 
it out. A paaaagc m the abore-qnotod letter to Lott saya 
that Jaol^n hai finally decided to go to New Zealand m 
the BUtrinm Thinking that fanmng held out better 
pTOupeola than engineering, he took iteps to fit himself for 
it, and went mto the country to get tome lessona 

Mt lor WoMughsm is B«rki ftbout a WMk rtoM, and U dov I 
in TW J/acS-iln*-' probsUr nliarioc till >« um 
hj Btttina » Ir* wrinV— In (h* fum-jard ••jwting tho w-« fng ol 
wItw ud tha vniing of plfi, int«rfp«ned by rtnj hlnti from tba diiij 
mai(L lfr» PlymooUi U Ihe h« iHnV of ftrfng to. H* la to 

man7 balm ha goas. In 1 m 1 tt b hii vlib to bring hli long^ai iTfng 
togagamml to S olon Ibat hu datarmload him to KnJgrala. 

I have Bald above that the fulfilment of the scheme by 
him iras nnfurULiuite Not long after his amral m New 
Zealand and whilo still undecided respecting his career he 
went with others on a boatmg exonmon out to eea The 
boat eapsixed, and he was drowned Hm death made the 
first gap in my group of fnends — took from me one 
aasoGiated in my memory with many happy days and as 
may he snppoeed, was the more felt It was felt, too by 
all who knew his worth Though the world did not lose 
m him a bnght mtelleot, yet it lost a fine nature 

I do not remember for what reason I myself gave np the 
thought of emigfrabom I had onginnlly proposed that my 
fisther and mother shonld go alio but they were too far 
advanced m life. Probably a chief deterrent from the 
Boheme was the oonsoioTUneia that for an only child to go 
to the Antipodea and leave parents alone m their deolmmg 
years would bo cmeh 

After a nh ugefol history The Wetimxnrter Revievo had, 
about this tune by the loases it entailed on its immediate 
supporters tired them out. During iti eorliar davs 
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ifc Lad bCeu kept afloat by subsidies from Sir AYilbara 
Molesivortb and Mr J S Mill tbc last of nbom, bimsolf 
a large contributoi to its pages as ivell as to its funds^ for a 
long time played tbe part if not of nominal editor yet of 
actual editor The last editor under the superintendence of 
Mr Mill was Ml Robertson At a latei penod the Review 
was bought by Mr Hickson , and an endeavour v as made by 
lower rates of payment to contnbutors, as well as^ piobably, 
by gratis ai tides, to make it meet its expenses Though 
still owned by Mr Hickson, it was at the begmning of 
1851, edited by Mr Slack 

In the spring of that year negotiations were opened for 
sale of it to Mr Chapman, and by the middle of May, the 
negotiations were so far advanced that hir Chapman was 
making his arrangements, and casting about foi contiibutors 
In a letter to my father dated May 21, a passage concemmg 
this matter runs as follows 

“ Chapman (I tell yon this in confidence) is about to have the Westminster 
Beview It mil come into his hands at the end of the year Chapman has 
tmee proposed to me to write on article for the January number The first 
tune he proposed the population question on which he knows my vicwB But 
I declined on the ground that I wished to make it the subject of a book His 
second proposal, made to day, I have thrown cold water on by telling him 
that agreeing to get an article ready for the 1st Jany would interfere ^Mth 
the population book, which I mtend to begin as soon as I have revised 
Social Statics Mr Greg m a letter winch Clmpman showed me about 
the management of the Westminster in its new hands, quite counts upon me 
as a constant contributor , but I do not feel inclined to sacrifice my existing 
projects 

I find the sentence in a subsequent lettei 

“ He (Chapman) has been wantmg me to write him an article on the 
suffrage for the Jan No, but I tell him I do not think I am fitted to produce 
the kind of article he wants, viz a so called practical one ” 

Respecting the population question referred to above, I 
may add that subsequent letters show that my preparations 
for a book on it had advanced further than memoiy led 
me to suppose There is mention of a progiamme which 
I was drawing np , and the answer to one of my father^ s 
questions, written late in the autumn, is I shall finish the 
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fkelotcm before eending it [to you] i Tboro wilt be some 
20 did chApters. 

The year 1851 wei the year of the Groat rrhibitiOD 
and the fir»t of May bronght the opening by the Qneen 
In my jotmmlietK) capacity I had freoNadmiMinn, bnt 
mode no ns© of it on that day neither thin nor at my 
tons oanng to be o ipoctator of Stato-ceremomc* or royal 
pageantfl Next day howerer I promptly availed myielf 
of my entrance ticket and thereafter many dayi and half 
day* were paued with plonanro and profit m etodyuig 
the arta and mdnatnea of the vanona Enropean peoples. 
IvxhibitionB more or lew extenaive have now become 
common thingi; but at that date nothmg of the kind bud 
been seem Of conne the intereet exmted far exceeded any 
interest Qxmted at present. Aa the ■eeson advanced^ a good 
deal of time was epent m playing the ginde to country 
Telatrree and fnenda. 

Hero I am reminded of the divergent opinions which 
were entertained oonceming this mdnstrml show and lU 
oonseqnenoee. At the one extrome were many over 
aangninc people who axpeotad it to mangnrate a universal 
peace At the other extreme came Mr Carlyle uttermg 
fieroe denunoiatLoni with all that power of language 
oharaotenstin of biTn. And with these aberrant jndgmenta 
I may jom one published TD.BlaeJtwcod’MiTagaziM ; where a 
vmtor deeoribing the impreesions snppoeed to be produced 
by the KTbibition on the Ghost of Voltaire makes him 
express the belief that the only improvement worthy of 
note since his day was the hunfer match ! 

One other incidental fact may be added. When the 
■p'rh’bibon was about to be closed, it was suggested that 
the iron and glass buDding need for it should bo retained u 
ft winter-garden. Londoners at large wonld have derfvod 
great advantage had it been made permanent } tor not 
only os a wmter-garden would it have been avadable 
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but also tis a cbai mmg promenade m wet weatlier at all 
parts of tbe yeai Tbe owneis and occupiers of houses in 
Prince’s Gate and the immediate neighbourhood, however, 
gave a determined opposition to the proposal Though 
it could not be said that the bmldmg was an eyesore, 
yet it was cleai/that were a ivinter-garden made of it, the 
traffic along the Kensington road would be, on Sundays 
and holidays, greatly mcreased Notwithstanding the 
comparatively small number of those whose interests were 
thus adverse to the project, they prevailed The building 
was pulled down, and millions of people were deprived 
of refining pleasure 

The fact furnishes another illustration of the truth, 
often illustrated, that a small body of men deeply 
interested and able easily to co-operate, is more than a 
match for a vast body of men less deeply interested and 
unfavoui ably circumstanced for co-operation 

When, in the last chapter, I remarked that I failed to 
take advantage of such opportuxuties as occurred of 
widening my social relations, I forgot an aU-impoitant 
exception There resulted one intimacy which had marked 
effects on my life 

A generation earher, a conspicuous part had been played 
in pubhc life by Mr William Smith, for many years 
member of parhament forNoiwich TTis were the times 
during which immense sums were lost over contested 
elections , and he is said to have spent three fortunes 
in this way not for the gi atification of personal ambition, 
but prompted by patriotic motives For, himself a 
Unitai lan, he was the leading repi esentative of the much- 
oppressed dissenters , and it w as he who, by untiring 
efforts, finally succeeded in obtaining the abolition of the 
Test and Corporation Acts Yarious of his descendants 
hai e been conspicuous for their pubhc spirit, philan- 
thropic feehng, and cultivated tastes From the eldest 
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pon, his fathers raectwrr in Parllnmcnt, •dweended 
llr Rcnjnmin Leigh Smith whose aohioTemrata u sn 
Arcbo explorer nro well known ond Ifailsmn Dodichon 
of noto as an amatcor artut and octire m good works 
One of the daaghtori bccnino Jfrs J^jphtingnlo of Leo 
Horst and from her bcsidei Lady Vctoey cmno Jlisa 
Florenco Nightingale » 

Among the younger tons was Ifr Ootanos Smith who 
might bo instanced in proof of tho truth — rerv general 
hot not withont exception — that onginaUty it ontngonistio 
to recopUnty For hanng in early lifo been somewhat 
necaJerfrant trader tho cdacMtiono) dri}} ho was m 

later bfe dirbngnishod not only by indepondence of thonght, 
bnt by marked inrenbrencst — a trait which itood him in 
good itcad in tho corapotition which at tho propnetor of 
tho largest dlitillory in England ho enmed on with 
certain Scotch nrals, Energetio m a high degreo and 
hanng the courage and sanguincnesi which come from 
continued sucoos* ho wai foil of eiitcrpnroa j aundry 
of them for pnbho benefit. Partly became of tho personal 
experiences ho had in various directions of the obstacles 
which Governmental intcrfcrenoea put in tho way of im 
proTemont, and partly as a oonsequenoo of tha fact that 
being a man of vigour and reaonreo ho was not prone to 
look for that aid from State-agenciBS which is naturally 
invoked by Incapablcs he was averse to the meddling 
policy mnoh in favour then and still more m favocr now 
One leading purpose of Sonal Staiiet beiug that of setting 
forth both the meqnity and tho mischief of this policy 
a Isdy who knew Mr Octavios Smith s views, planned an 
mtrodnebon, ond this having been made, there was 
initiated an acqasintanceahlp which afterwords g on into 
something more 

I have been very fortunate in my friendships; and not 
the least so in thst with Ifr Octavins Smith In Uter 
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years I oWed to him tLe larger pai t of my cLief pleasures 
in life 

' Already I have named the fact that in the Spring of 
1850j I met Mr G H Lewes, and that m the course of om 
walk home fi on^ soiree, a conversation hetw een ns produced 
mutual mteresv AYhen Social Statics came out he spoke 
highly of it, hoth privately and in puhhc as hterary editor 
of The Leadei , and naturally when we met again, a further 
step was taken towards intimacy Kb we had many tastes 
and opiTiions m common, the mtnmacy grew rapidly 

When the summer came there resulted country excur- 
sions together the eaily ones hemg long Sunday rambles 
m Wimbledon Park, Eicbmond Park, etc a companion on 
the firat occasion being Mr E S Pigott, now Licenser of 
Plays, and at that time mterested in The Leader as one who 
subscribed part of the capital Later m the season om 
excursions took a wider range The longest of them was 
up the valley of the Thames by railway to Slough and 
thence on foot to Cookham, where we slept, next day 
we went along the Thames-bank by Marlow and on to 
Henley, where our day’s walk ended, leaving there on 
the Monday, we reached by the help of a coach drive, 
Pangboiiine, and eventually Goring, where we stopped for 
the night, and next day we walked as far as Abmgdon, 
whence we returned by railway The expedition was a 
memorable one for both of us, not only because of its 
en]0)' ments, which were great, but also because of its 
mental results It was to the impulse he received from 
the conversations during these four days, that Letves more 
particularly ascribed that awakened mterest in scientific 
inquiries which is referred to in an extract from his diaiy 
published in George BhoPs Life And in me, observation 
on the forms of leaves set going a train of thought which 
ended in my writing an essay on “The Laws of Organic 
Form”, an extended exposition of which occupies some 
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tpaco in JVinfi/>I« c/ Diology Lntor in the* antnmn 
Kent mi3 tho fcono of onolhcr nunble Ornvcsciid Jfald 
ttono and Cobhim being nmong tie placci on onr ronto 
Leiret remarked at iti close that tho mmblo hid not 
been so nch in inggntioni os tho pirccdmg ono but ho 
bad brought with him a Tolamo bj JHlncvlNjwnrdf and in 
It for the fint tune I mot with the erpVstion — tho 
phjnologicol (lirinon of labour Thongh tho conception 
wu not new to me as ii ihown towards the end of Social 
Slalm jet tho mode of fonnobting it was ond tho 
phrnio thereafter played n port in mj conno of thonght. 

As a companion Ivowcs vnu extremely attractive In 
tereitod in and well informed upon a Tariety of ffnbjccts 
fall of variouj anecdote ami an admirable mmno it was 
impoesfblo to bo dnll in his company Isow-a-doyi ho is 
chiefly known bv the contribottoni to philosophy m hit 
Probitm* of Lift and Hind ; bat his reputition was then 
mainly that of an extremely verwifalo man — a cntio and 
wnler on general litomtnre a noroliit n dramatist, an 
actor an expositor of philoeophy Thia last combination 
recalls a droll incident in his career He dobvored a sonea 
of lectorei on philoaophy in the prorinces] and among 
other places, in Edinburgh There after lua last lootnre 
had been given the pby bflla annonneod Thi Merchant of 
Venice with Mr Lewea in tho part of Shylock The 
dramabo element in tho porformanco waa I donbt not 
good and I daro say his dramatic facnlly jostifiod tlio 
thonght which ho at one time entertained of going upon 
tho itngo. Bat lus figure waa not au£9ciently impressive 
for many ports and his voice was not effootire 

1 knew nothing in those days of hla domestic life or 
indood of anything ccncoming him beyond that which onr 
converubona disdoaed Bat alilo then and aftorwurds I 
was impresiod by his forgiving temper and hu generosaty 
■\Vhatevor else may be thonght, it la ondemablo that he 
discharged tlio responsfbilities which devolved upon him 
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witli grdht conscicntinnpmos^ and at tnncli co*>t m foU- 
sacriGcc, nohvitlistnntling circumstances ivlncli muny rain 
■would Lave made a plea for repudiating them. 

One result of my fiicndslnp ivitli Lov,cs nns llmt I read 
Bouio of Ills Moks Ills first uoiol, licmihorpe, lie spol o 
of dispai agiiigl) , Imt of Ins stcond^ Ho'-e, Blnurht', and 
Violet, ho entertained a htlter ojnnion Tins I read So 
far as I remeinber it did not iiinlcc upon mo any decided 
impression ono ^^ay or tlio other A nioro important 
result, however, was that I read his Biographical JJiMory 
of Philosophy, then existing in its original four-volumcd 
form, m the series of shilling volumes puhhshed h} Knight, 
who was ono of tho pioneers of cheap literature 

Up to that time questions inphilosoph} had not attnicted 
my attention On my father’s shelves during tho } ears of mj 
youth and early manhood, thoro had heen a cope of Loci o’s 
Essay which I had never looked into, and ns I had not 
utilized a hook constantly at hand, it may naturallj he 
inferred that I had not tronhlcd me self to obtain other 
hooks dealing with tho same and kindred topics It is 
true that, as named in my narrative of that period, I had 
in 1844 got hold of a copy of Kant’s Cnhqxic, then, I 
believe, recently translated, and had read its first pages 
rc 3 ecting the doctnno in which, I wont no further It is 
also true that though, so far as I can remember, I had road 
no books on either philosophy or psj chologj*, I had gathered 
in conveisations or by references, some conceptions of the 
general questions at issue. And it is no less true that I 
had myself, to some extent, speculated upon psychological 
problems, chiefly in connexion with phrenology The 
fact, already named, that I had in 1844 arrived at tho 
conclusion long before set forth by Adam Smith, that from 
tho sympathetic excitement of pleasurable and painful 
feelings m ourselves, there originate the actions commonly 
grouped as benevolent, shows that 1 was somewhat given to 
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fto ilodr of our ifatci of eoiiidonmc#i and So^at Status 
in wbicli (bo rrntiacQl of jtutico it mtcrprotod after (bo 
fwne gtTjeroI manner at that of bencvoleace and in which 
a good deal ii laid concenuDg (ho dcrolopmcnt of (ho 
moral noturr ihowj that Iho tondenc/ to mentaJ analjnis 
had hocomo pronoanced Still I had not ijp to 1851 mado 
the phcaotneaa of miad a mbjcct of delihciito ■tndj‘ 

I donbt not that the reading of Lowei ■ book whQo 
it made mo acqaaintcd with tho general coarfo of philoso- 
phical thoaght and with the doctnaci which throaghoat tho 
ages bare beoD tho labjccti of dispnto goro mo an increased 
interest in psychology and an interest, not before manifest 
m philosophy at largo at tho lamo timo that it lorrod 
probably to give more cohcrenco to my own thonghts 
prenonsly bat loose l^o moro definite ofTcct however 
at that timo resulted becaato thero had not oconrred to 
mo any thought oemng as a principle of orgoniution 
Generally if not always it happened that a subject 
becamo interesting to me only when thoro had onaen some 
original conception m connccxion with ib So long os it 
came before mo as a collection of othor men s oondosions 
which I Was simply to accept, thoro wni nsnaJly oomporm 
tire indifroTCnco Bat when onco I had got some now 
idea, or Idea which 1 snpposod to be new relating to (he 
snbjeot on appetite for its fiota arose in mo ns fanushing 
matonals for a coherent thooiy Tho ideas which wore to 
play this part in paychology and ovcntnalJy In philosophy 
had not yot arisen 

One sequence of my mtimaoy with Lewes was that I 
made the acqnaintanco of Oorlylej to whoso house Lowes 
took me towards tho close of CWober Here In on extract 
from one of my letters to Lott, is oonreyed my nnpreasion 
of hum 

u 1 ipanl » b\ tomi iIjim. Hs b i ipwer 

ermtorat md I ibeold aocn b« UrrfUy bend vUh him vw« 1 hi 
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hia companj^ His talk i3 bttle else than a coiitmued tirade against tl e 

“homble, abominable state of things (The undulating line is meant to 
indicate his up and diovm. Scotch emphasis ) He ^aa very bitter against the 
E'^hibition, amongst other things, and vras very vrrolh at the cxpoenre to the 
pnbho of such disgusting brutes as the monkeys at the Zoological Gardens 
He talks much as he ^ites, piling epithet upon epithet, and always the strongest 
he can find You would hardly recognize him by the likeness you have He 
baa much colour m his cheeks while your portrait suggests pallor# He is 
evidently fond of a laugh , and laughs heartily But his perpetual gmm* 
bling at everything and everybody is so provoking, and it is so useless to 
reason With him, that I do not want to see much of him I sh^ probably 
call to look at him two or three times a year His wife is intelhgent but 
quite warped by him And for your wife’s information I may state that 
there are no * little Carlyles * ” 

The anticipatioii that my intercourse wnth him would ha 
but small, was verified My visits mimbered three^ or at 
the outside four^ always in company with Lewes ^ and then 
I ceased to go I found that I must either hsten to his 
absurd dogmas in silence, which it was not in my natui e 
to do, or get into fierce argument with him, which ended 
in our glaring at one another As the one alternative was 
impracticable and the other disagreeable, it resulted that I 
dropped the acquaintanceship My course was, I suppose, 
in this as in many other things, somewhat exceptional, for 
hifl talk was so attractive from its ongmahty and vigour 
of expression, that many sought the gratification given by 
these, and for the sake of the manner disregarded 
the matter 

Lewes used to say of him that he was a poet without 
music, and to some, his denunciations have suggested the 
comparison of him to an old Hebrew prophet* For both 
of these characterizations much may he said By others 
he has, strange to say, been classed as a philosopher 1 
Considermg that he either could not or would not think 
coherently never set out from premises and reasoned his 
way to conclusions, hut habitually dealt m intuitions and 
dogmatic assertions, he lacked the trait which, perhaps 
moi e than any other, distinguishes the philosopher properly 
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BO oaIlo<L He Uoked aLu a furilier trut. {nttaad of 
thmVmg calmly m the philoaopher aboro all othen doei 
he thought m a pawaon It Trould take much seeking to 
find one whoBe intelleot wea perturbed by emotion in. the 
Bamo degree No less when tested by vanons of his 
distmotiTe dicta and charaoterutio opinioi^ does the claim 
made for bun to the name of phfloaopbei seem utterly 
rnadmiRinhle One whoso implied belief 11111 that the role 
of the strong hand having during early ages and under 
oertam eooial conditions proved benefimal, is thoreforo 
good for all time proved by it hoTf httlo he had got beyond 
that dogma which children take m along with their creed 
that human nature is evmjtThere the same and will ivimsin 
the same for ever One who sneered at pohticaJ ©oonomy 
as the dismal science implying either that the desirea 
of men working together under social oondibona do not 
onginate any general laws of industrial action and oom 
meroial moYemontj or else that it is of no consequenoe 
whether we recognise luch laws or not or else that bof^nse 
the study of such lawi u unmterertmg they may as well 
bo Ignored f betrayed neither the temper nor the nuaght 
which befit the philotopher One who grew bhndly 
funons* over John Mill s work On Liberty — one who scorn 
fully called utihtananiSTn pig philosophy and thorebr 
identified the pursuit of utihty with the egoistao pursuit 
of material gratificationB, spite of the proofs before him 
that it oomprehends the pursuit of others’ welfare and 
the eiennac of the highest sentmients displayed an inabibty 
to think discreditable to nn ordinary cultivated mtelhgeuoe 
much more to one Tanked as a thinker No one to whom 
the name philosopher is apphcablo could have acquired 
that insensate d like of smonce which he betrayed and 
which, for nrsTTiple p ouipted him in purmance of his 
iohool hoy hahit of n nknRTning to speak contmually of 
* Earth flattener llanpertuis ; as thongh to have discovered 

** Ckrij)* •jul Un. Ckri/U r (to yarn nffitnl ^ byH-T-rlt 
BtUUI Qmviotf Retire Joly ISSh p. 
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tte oblafcdness of tlio Enrtli’s fignro was somctliing dis- 
creditable At tbe same time that ho was contmimlly 
insisting upon the laws of this Universe and the necessity 
for respecting thcnij he wont on venting his scorn against 
those who devote their lives to learning what these laws 
are Some of ^is dogmas, indeed, are such as would, 
if uttered by or person of no authority, be inevitably con- 
sidered incredibly stupid, as instance hia assertion that 
genius means transcendent capacity of taking trouble first 
of aU the truth being that genius may be rightlj defined 
quite oppositely, as an ability to do with little trouble that 
which cannot be done by the ordinary man with any 
amount of trouble. 

Morally he was charnctenved by a large amount of what 
he himself somewhere calls ‘Hho old Norse ferocity” one 
of the results being a combativeness so great that, as I can 
myself testify, he would oppose his ovn doctnnes if they 
came back to him through the mouth of another Lev es 
told me that one afternoon, having called and found him 
walking up and dow n the garden with Arthur Helps, ho 
heard, as he approached them from behind, praises of 
George Sand uttered by Carlyle, aud thereupon, as he 
]omed them, exclaimed — I am glad to hear you say that, 
Carlyle upon which Carlyle immediately began to revile 
her as much as he had before praised her Of course he 
[ was perpetually led into such inconsistencies and per- 
' versities by his love of forcible speech The passion for 
making points was so great that he could not bear to put 
the needful quahfication to any strong utterance, because 
the effect would be partially lost, and hence, notwith- 
standing all his talk about "the veracities,” his "writing 
was extiemely unveracious Exaggeration is unveracity, 
and oiie who perpetually uses the strongest epithets, which 
In the nature of things are but occasionally apphcahle, 
necessarily distorts his representations of things 

Naturally, -with his constitutional tendency to antagomsm, 
his dehght in strong words, and his unmeasured assumption 
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of enporionty he vnaa erer findiBg occairion to Scorn and 
condemn and denonnce By nae a morbid desire had been 
fostered m him to fintl badness everywhor© nnqnalifled by 
any goodness- Ho bad a daily secretion of oimos wbiob 
bo had to vont on somebody or somotTnng 

Of conne I do not mean to say thatt these traits of 
charaoter were not joined with admirable traits. Tanona 
of those who know him intimately mute m rep reeen ting 
him as harmg had a great amount of generosity and eren 
a great depth of tenderness, m his nature and his treat- 
ment of hii relahree makes his oonstant self'saondoe for 
others' benefit undeniable He fUnstrates a tmtb which 
we do not sufficiently recognise, that in hanmn beings, 
as m lower areatnreii tendencies of apparently the most 
oppomto kmdi may oo-ezist. A dog the moment after 
displaying the greatest affection for his master will 
with no adequate cause fly at a strangor or furiously 
attack an other dog moffonsiTely trottmg by and m a 
obild the whole gamut of emotionB is not unfrequcmtly run 
through m a few minates. Snnilarly with the more impulsrre 
men, the m n festations of the destmctiTe and sympathebo 
feelings are somebmos strangely intormiiigled. Carlyle s 
nature was one which lacked oo-ordmabon alike intel 
leotoaDy and morally Under both aspects he was, in a 
great measure chaoba His ideas of the world and mfteVrnd 
wore nsTor rodnoed to anytTimg like rmbonal order and 
hia strong emobons fretted mto mtensity by his own nolent 
language rose mto gusts of passion carrying him now this 
way and now that httio if any oflort at self-oontrol bomg 
made but rather the rem bomg debTieratoly given to what- 
oTor feeling was for the tone uppermost 

Doubtless his *xL ouiO rrmsofbihty and his nttersnoe of 
bitter and contemptuous speeches about almost 0 oxyBody 
were in part due to his ohxomo dyspepsia. But it is made 
clear by his own account of himself m early life and by hia 
mother’s oharactenxabon of him that he was iTirtiely 
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despotic end arrogant in extreme degrees For tins reason 
lus opmions on men and tilings would have to he largely 
diKcountedj even were there not the reason that one so 
markedly characterized by un-coordinated thoughts and 
feehugSjWas unfitted for guifiing his fellow men. 

/ 

The title ef this chapter was chosen at a time when I 
had nothmg at hand to aid my memory , and though 
reading the correspondence shows that I was doing more 
than I supposed^ the title is, on the whole, appropriate 
With but moderate dibgence I might, m the course of the 
year, have written the small book on the population 
question which I contemplated, instead of merely collecting 
materials and arranging the argument To the trivial 
pieces of work named at the outset, has to be added only 
a piece, no less trivial, done at the close of the year , which 
I name not as m itself worth naming, but because it mtro- 
duces an mcident of moment 

In preparation for the first number of The Westminster 
issued under his auspices. Chapman asked me to wiite, for 
his quarterly review of contemporary hterature, a notice 
of a recently-issued edition of Carpenter’s Principles of 
Physiology, Ghnei al and Comparative This I agreed to do 
In the course of such perusal as was needed to give an 
account of its contents, I came across von Baer’s formula 
expressing the course of development through which every 
plant and animal passes — the change from homogeneity 
to heterogeneity Though at the close of Social Statics 
there is a recognition of the Liuth that low types of society 
in common with low types of organibiiis, are composed of 
many like parts perfoiining like functions, vhereas high 
types of society in common with high types of organisms, 
are composed of many unlike parts perfoiming unlike 
functions, implying that advance from the one to the other 
is from uniformity of composition to multifonnity of 
composition, yet this phrase of yon Baer expressmg the 
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law of iadiW^nal dcTflopmrBl nwAkrtipd ray •(fonfion (o 
ibo foct that tbe Uk which holda of tho orcradinf' aUgrt 
of each udiridmO orpinmn U aVo the law which holda 
of the Mccmlbg’ pradcj of orgamrai of all Icmdi And 
it had the forthcr Bdranlagc that jt prctmlcd in brief 
forni n more graphic imago of tbo tran^fonnalion and 
(hoj focililatrd farther (honght IraportAntaccnfeqneticof 
OTtmtaaDy ensued 

Eetoming to Iho year's aetiritim or rather inoctmtin* 
I perhaps ooght to ray that though 1 did bat little niiblo 
work there appears to baro been done a good deal of 
fnnsfblo work, A letter to my father dated Beptember I 
recalls a Bchemc anggoslcd I fancy by ray exenmons with 
Lowes, which II described as follows : — 

bar* laUlj b«m jotticf 4«vi] Ut*t cs ah Lladi ot l«rt(S vUeb hsr« 

bwn I vilb ns tw jms pul, um! «Uc1i. m Uinc t«o nnbn. 

porUol tor wr«isU msfi, 1 nrsn scum daj lo tnbodj bi » mkf ot 
iBiculo* srtl^ tb« tni ot "Tnrrl ledTsIk.* Tbo idrs bfiof to 
drrtlop 0)00 bi a lulonl Uad oI vijla tlis (Ofut«ot oosTrmtloo bHvrra 
tOD* Mfodi cs K osQUis locr ** 

And in a letter of September 3 I find the following farther 
paaaage referring to tho project : — 

“ Uy Kijo of r«r"* t* oiw T sod T I ksT* rro}«Ud 

msbily iriO) lb« rtor ct frCujiluy profit. It I ibooU fiad (bsl dii doimnd 
for TDj Dimry sM ibooU Ixcom* neb u (o oisUs pm Ia rmlliMjBlib my 
|j 4 Cut podtioB, M I Iblnk ft vQl ty toJ by do. Tb« jmslcot Dottos tbst 
Ui«my DKs sn sot ibis to mslri s doml llrlof I tli^ to W tn moneooi 
oo*. 1 Asd Ibst i sod 0 hundred s year ar« MrtrrM) bicton obtsloed by 
Um pros of nm o< no emt wl^Uj>f tskot. And it so, I do not ihiuh It 
BOTMitwliU to srpsot Ihst I mifht eoUslaly mobs ss nntch ss I bsrs nor 
oUh DO cn«t«r npendhoT* ot thns tbsa 1 aov glrs to tb« EtotL sod vtUi 
Um nthtuHlYV) ol c*ttb)( quit of psit ot Um crtrvhslmtr^ q/ 

Uvx«hU vhkh new boUMT ms.'^ 

Again on Beptember 23, along with an account of tho 
tntcuraion made with Lowes np the Talley of tho Thames, 
and evidently relomng to something said dtmng tho 
ojcconian oocnis the sentence — * They want mo to write 
some papora for the Port/oho * of the Xendcr at a guinea 
a ooln"iTi "What do you say 1 ” \The Ii*ader was like in 

sn 
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size to Tne Spectator 3 Else'Nvliere^ replying to a question^ 
I tell my fatter ttat I tave declined to add my name 
to papers wiitten for The Leader ^ tecanse I decline to 
be identified witt the socialistic views promulgated in it 
Concermug ttese contributions^ wbicb it was tberefore 
arranged sbould be anonymous, a subsequent letter says 

“ Lewes and I decided against the dialogne form for these papers for 
the Leader As they will be very miBcellaneons there has been some 
hesitation about the title , and it has been decided to choose one which means 
nothing, but will draw attention It is to bo '' The Haythome Papers ” 

Tbe course of my life dunng 1851 closed pleasantly 
By arrangement with Mr Hodgslnn to do some of bis work 
if he would do some of mine, 1 got a greater length of 
absence than four days, and utilized it by passing a week 
at home and going thence to spend Christmas with the 
Potters at Hampstead near doncester, to which place they 
had removed from G-ayton Hall 
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A AIORE ACmT TEAR, 

J«i2, J£t. 31-^2, 

Or thhgw 6ono this jmr tto fint trortlij of nanihg 
w«B u ctray in«]gDi£caiit in length hot iigmficoDt in 
malter on Tho DerclopirieTit Iljpothciif pabluhed in 
Tic hetideT ID March For a long time entoriainod and 
becoming gradanUj rooro coDCrmed mj behef In thU woj 
notf avwcd 

To tho allegation that no cnK*a arc prorod of a now 
■pccic* aminghj-progn^iiTomodiilcotionaiiraa oppoiod tho 
loci that tho njo of a ipecie* bj-ipocinl creation U abtolntelj 
nnVnoTnii tho ■pccini-crcation hypothciii nmplj" fonnnlatci 
Ignorance into a lotnblance of knowlcdgo, Morooror whiJo 
tho BBxmned procerB of ■pedal creation id not onlj Tmlaurrm 
but cannot in tho last reiort bo rationallj' conemrod tho 
procon of dorolopment by inLCuSslro modificntion* u ono 
tho nataro of which is erorywhoro ercmplihod in thoniible 
change* prodoced in organism* by changed condition*. It 
waa pointed ont that other gronp* of phenomena a* those 
which geometry prewml*, ehow n* how, by a *ncco«8ion of 
infiniteaimfltly srn Tl change* there i* elToctod a tnmtmu 
tabon of form* bo great that tho oxtromo term* *oem to 
hare no conceivable relation to ono another] and it wa* 
inferred that, aimilarly it i* porfeotly crediblo that organiam* 
tho most apparently nnlibe may be oennected by Insonoiblo 
gradation*. Finally It waa argued that donng the growth 
of a seed into a plant, cr an ovum mto an adojt *nim 
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tliere takes place a metamoTpliosiB no less complicated and 
no less marveUona tlian the metamorphoses which the 
development hypothesis supposes to have taken place m 
successive generations of organisms during milhons of 
years , and that therefore there is nothing unreasonable in 
the belief that there have occnrred m the second case, 
tranformatioiSs similar m their successions and degrees to 
those which we see occur in the first 

In this essay there took a definite shape the germ out of 
which originated the general system of thought elaborated 
m subsequent years 


In the last chapter it was said that I declined to wnte for 
the first number of The Westminster Review, an article 
settmg forth the conclusions at which I had arrived con- 
cemmg the law of population, because I wished to reserve 
the subject for larger treatment m a book Late m the 
year, however, this decision was changed A letter to my 
father on December 9, contains the passage 

" I have agreed to give Chapman an onthne of my theory of Popnlalion 
for the Westminster I mnat set to at it shorUy to got it ready for the 
April number I have thought it safer to do thm, as I can then proceed 
■with the development of it at leisure, and need be under no fear of 
bemg forestalled " 

The general idea elaborated in this essay, which was 
puhhshed under the title "A Theory of Population 
deduced from the General Law of Animal Peifah^/’ had 
been entertained by me smce 1847 at the latest, when I 
remember proponii8ing it to a fnend how long before, I 
cannot teU I had, as already mdicated, been coUeotmg 
materials for it early in 1851, and wilting it occupied me 
dunng January, February, and part of March, 1852 Its 
argnment well exemplified several intellectual charaotena- 
tics There was the tacit bebef that the degrees of fertility 
of orgnnianiR, from the lowest to the highest, are naturally 
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dcicrminod and not tnpcmataraUjr drfigardj Uat {f aro 
pbj^cnll}' caaicd Tbara wai tbo implicalicm tbal a certain 
law of moltipbcalton bolds tbrongbont- — Ibe low being 
tbat tbo degree of fcrlllitj u Inrcnclj proportionate (o tbo 
grade of dorclopmcnt u mcornred bero bp balk tbrro bp 
■trnclorc tbero bp aclirilp and cotnmonlp bp all of tbero, 
Tbero was tbo conclnnon drawn witbont broitation tbat 
in nrtne of Ibis law, boldiag no Icn of man than of 
organic beings at birgc higbtrrdcg era of crolotion most 
be accompanied bp lower rates of mnltiplicalion* And n 
fnrtber cbaracteriitio trait was tbe tadt faith in a tendenop 
towards rolf-adjostment — tbo morcinent of things towards 
cgoOibnani in this ease towards a balanco between rato of 
morlalitp and mto of rcprodoction Obrionslp these arc all 
aspects of that derclopnental new which bad g Onu so 
dominant with mo 

From tbo following passages It will bo seen that towards 
tbo closo of tbe article I came near to a doctrino which 
eight jears Inter initiated a transformation in tbo concept 
lions of naturalists i — 

“Froci lbs U*t '"fc st hsi bwn th« ptwiim » 

OQM Ol prvvinS. (p. 001). 

And b«n U mart W mnstbe^ ihst Uu d of popols. 

UoD, ta tomulas iba sUlJtj io tuIaUIa Uf#, uS dmcufic Um sbnitj to 
mahiptr b not a unlfom offert, bat oa armfo im«. AQ m kind (a 
taia tabjert tbem*dm tDon or Im to Ui« dbofpUaa daerfMt tluy 
•lUitr maj or auj not sdrsnoo amlrr It j bat, to tb« lutan of thinft, onij 
thoM who d» adTSoco eoder U rrtotaftll/ nrrlro. For u tbon 

pmoitanlj cairM ofl aaart, ta (ba sms* of ootti, tw tboM lo vim tbo 
ponr of Mlf dieax b tin Itvrt, It amrofiUlilj foQovi tint Uidm bfl 

behiiM] to cooUoiM tbo noa, uv tbo« fai vbocn tin povar of Mlf p* ttkt rtloa 
b Un BTMtMWsn Um mImI of Ibdr | uenUoo. (pp. f 00.000} 

It seems strango that, haring long entortamod a bobof 
in tbo dorelopmont of species throogh the operation of 
natural cansos I should bare failed to loo that tho tmlb 
bdicated in tho aboro-qnoted passages must hold, no* 
of msTiWiid cmlp bat of all pmmtils; and must o e j 
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where be evoiking changes among them If when human 
bemgs are subjected by pressure of population to a 
competition for the means of subsistence^ it results that on 
the average the tendency is for the select of their genera- 
tion to survive, so, httle by little, producing a better- 
adapted Lj'pe, then the hhe must happen with every other 
kind of hvmg^ thing similarly subjected to the struggle 
for existence And if so, this must be in aU cases a cause 
of modification Yet I completely overlooked this obvious 
corollary was blind to the fact that here was a uni ver sally- 
operative factor m the development of species There were, 
I think, two causes for this oversight 

One was my espousal of the belief that the inheritance of 
functionally-produced modifications suffices to explain the 
facts Recogninng this as a sufficient cause for many orders 
of changes m organisms, I concluded that it was a snffi- 
cient cause for all orders of changes There are, it is true, 
various phenomena which did not seem reconcilable with 
this conclusion , but I hved in the faith that some way of 
accountmg foi them would eventually be found Had I 
looked more carefully into the evidence, and observed 
how multitudinous these mexphcable facts are had I not 
slurred over the difficulties, but dehberately contemplated 
them, I might perhaps have seen that here was the addi- 
tional factor wanted 

A further cause was that I knew httle or nothing about 
the phenomena of variation Though aware that deviations 
of structure, mmost cases scarcely appreciable but occasion- 
ally constitutmg monstrosities, occur among all organisms , 
yet I had never been led to think about them Hence there 
lacked an mdispensable idea Even had I become distmctly 
conscious that the pnnciple of the survival of the select 
must hold of all species, and tend continually to modify 
them, yet, not recogm^ong the universal tendency to vary 
In structure, I should have failed to recogmze a chief reason 
why divergence and re-divergence must eveiy where go on 
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irhy there mait ame multihiduKraji diJIeflrenoea ipeciee 
othenme meiplicnble. 


“When re^wTImg the doingi of pait year* I have twino- 
trmee been at a lofti to dedde hoir it iru and when it 
wae that I fint entertiined. the thought of wntmg upon 
Peyohology Had I been forced to nay f ahonld havo 
said that the begroning of 1864 wme the time and that 
the compoaition of an eesay cm The Genomii of Science 
wai the came I ehonld haro been quite wrong howevor 
To my Burpnie correipcmdenoo provee that the design 
dates back to the begiTiTung of 1862 and that I had then 
reached some at any rate of the loading ideas eyentually 
get forth A letter written to my father on the 12th of 
March 1862 oontama the paragraph • — 

I «V—n tluxtlj bagin to rwd up la prcfKimtfcm tor mj loti'odaotktii 
to Pijolioloor Protiily H Tin b« th# olx»» of nnt 7»ar b«ftn I hsT» 
It ready ioi tlu pma. I InLaTul It to bo pr<rhnfnuy to a large vuck on 
Piyohology pToboUy crtrnaltng to mar* than ont Tolnmo* Thli introdoo- 
tbm Tin ooctiln Um uidTinfar>'H drrr th« «hsnoUr o< 

Um bookhaeU. 

The first sentenoe implies that the intention had anson 
some time before thia date for I speak of the work to my 
^ther u though he had slready been told of it. Probably 
It was dnrmg my stay at Derby at the dose of the pire- 
cedmg Deoember that I named the mtention to him. It 
IS filler fest that there mnst already hare been 
reached the genersl oonoeptionB eventually set forth 
amce otherwise there would have been no thought of 
a largo work on psychology probably extending to more 
than one volume A fortnight later namely on the 26th, 
I wrote home— 

1 110 111*11%' Inf lo r«sd Hnr* l^igia This U ny flift itap U< ud* 
prej»rlr* tat my Introdnetian to I ““ bi tagiii 

TltfoiwJily by *ad by 

No fnrther roferenoe to the subject appears m the 
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corresponclence ttatil a letter of October on wlacli I firkd 
the paragraph 

“lam busy \vith the Psyohology, and have drawn up an outline of the 
section on the ‘ Universal Postulate ’ “ 

Thus it appears that the general interest m mental 
phenomena indicated m the last chapter as havmg been 
shown m sui^dry ways, and which I there inferred was 
increased by rea^^mg Lewes^s Biographical Sistory of 
Philosophy m the autumn of 1851, quickly, under that 
stimulus, began to have results It was there remarked, 
that some ongmal conception in relation to the subject was 
needed to give me the requisite spur , and this requirement 
was, it seems, fulfilled much sooner than I supposed 


A matter of very difFerent nature comes next to be 
named something thoroughly practical following some- 
thing quite theoretical The long-standing arrangements 
for the distribution of books, not inappropriate to a time 
when the demand for them was small and the means of 
communication undeveloped, had quite lost their fitness m 
railway days and days of cheap literature Dissatisfaction 
had, I presume, been growing, and about this time began to 
take shape Under the title " The Commerce of Litera- 
ture, Mr Chapman published an article upon the subject 
m The Westminster RevieWy m which he described the trade- 
organi7ation, and the coercive regulations by which it 
mamtamed the retailers^ rates of profit The foUowmg 
sentences set forth the essential points 

“ A volnme, the published pnce of which is 125, is sold to the trade m single 
copies at 9i But should the purchaser tahe 26 copies at once, he is only 
charged for 24, at 8s 6d each, thus malnng a total discount allowed to the trade 
of 83 per cent , which is therefore the amount paid by the publisher for 
distribution, exclusive of the additional 10 per cent retamed by hirriRelf as 
his remuneration, when he is employed by an author It appears, then, 
that when the nominal pnce of a book is 12f, the publisher really gets for it 
about 85, leavmg 4f to remunerate the agents who place the book m the 
hands of the pubho ** 

Tliere resulted a movement among authors, in which I 
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<ooTc nn ocIjt© part — indeed m cvt Txradcneo iIiowb « 
more nctiTO part than I rcTaembenxl 'ITio following {■ in 
extract from n letter to my father written in May ■ — 

^ I bft • b«Ti Ttt 7 Ir3t7 lht« rru vnVi fCJl «0 HJj boo^nii]| iiwtkD 
Xrrtr Irt It W itH thU ecu mu ru 4o bat ltU«. TIm mrtilot lull] 
it Oupmu • on Tanltj uJ •! vtikli I cocloM i irport, oriftimUil vhh 
Dtj orchil It opoa tJtq, Eo] coln| vnlli blm La call do tli* tcaCiix mm. I 
luT* mul*] MUM la bU f UUmtst wblcb 1 #Ttrt« fee Mm t u 

tlM two tTMlotLns. I JtdUo<4 Ultni 107 pirt In tbt j wstt^dlon. TIm 
tncftlni vQ probiUj bt UUl to Um CoobMlHiii Inodatl^'* 

It wnj fatal — to tho iy*lem ot least ^NTirthor tho Book 
tellen* Anociatbn contlnoed to erirt I do not know 
BicVrns oconpicd the chair; and rnndryr tnen of noto took 
part In the proceeding!. One of them wai Prof Owen who 
1 remember made tho «tatcmcnt that when ho wanted to 
pnhluh 1 new book (ho qaeitwo with him nlwiyi wb! 
whether ho conld afford tho entailed Ion Ono incident of tho 
occasion perhaps worth naming is that boforo tho meeting 
a number of copies of resdationi being repaired ilUa 
Erana and I nndertook tho task of making them. I 
remember being irtmck with her great rapidity in wntmg 
—far exceeding my own. She wrote it that Umo a Tcry 
mneh larger and morn mascnlino hand than that gircn as 
n aample m hlr Cross’! life of her t a hand of aomothing 
liko donhlo (ho 11x0 and moro aweeping in character 

■\Vhat were tho unmediito offecti of tho mooting I cannot 
recollect; bat tho nllimato cETccL wni that tho qnettion 
between tbo onthora and tho bookiellcri was roforrod to 
Xiord Campbell oi arbitrator Uo gave n decision ogninst 
tho bookseller!; and there wore conseqnontly oboliihod snch 
of the trado-rcgnlationa as interdicted tho lalc! of books 
nt lower rates of retail profit than thoso inthonxed. 

Tho free lyitom worked in a way not altogothor aatU- 
foctory Ono would have thought thnt when it was agreed 
by tho trade no longer to insist on tho high percentages 
obovo nomod, enstom would hare otlablishod lower per 
contagea. hunuTcr wma not dono in a direct way 
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Tlie old Scale was continued , and tlie only ctange made 
was tliat tlie retailer wlio sold at a lower rate of profit, was 
no longer regarded as a black sbeep, and no longer obbged 
to get bis suppbes of books, wben be got them at aU, m under- 
hand ways There consequently arose the now-establisbed 
system of making large discounts from the nominal prices 
I speak of this arrangement as unsatisfactory, because 
many persons are misled by the nominal prices If one 
who is not much m the habit of buying books, sees a book 
advertised at twelve shillings, he is apt to be deterred by 
what he thinks too high a price for his purse either not 
knowing, or not remembering at the moment, that he can 
obtain it for nine shillings a price he would not have 
hesitated to give had it been the price named. 

At the close of the last chapter, and again m the^ore- 
gomg section, there has occurred the name of Miss Evans — 
then little known but now of world- wide fsme 

My acquamtance with her dated back to midsummer 
1851 She was then visitmg Chapman , and, while partly 
occupied in seeing the G-reat Exhibition, was, I suppose, 
partly occupied m discussmg the arrangements for the 
conduct of The Westminster Review, m which it was proposed 
she should take part Tn the autumn, when preparations 
for the first number of the new senes of the Review were 
beginning, she came up to reside peimanently m Chap- 
man's house, and I then, and aftei wards, saw her from 
time to time at his weekly sovrSes As is imphed by the 
reference to hei at the close of Chapter XXV, our relations 
had become friendly before the end of 1850, and by the 
time at which the above-named meeting took place, there 
had ansen the intimacy descnbed in her correspondence 
with her Coventry friends. A letter to Lott of the 28rd 
April speaks of 

‘ Mirs Evans ■whom yon ha've heard me mention as the tr^nRlatress of 
Strauss and as the most admirable woman, mentally, I ever met We have 
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U« for *oo» tliB# r*il « TTT7 IoUjsuU Utbii, ! «n rrrj (rt ]o uilj tl 
C^frau I »cd lilt fmterti el tier IbUCkI c<oe}olor<] 'rjiti brr yj 
fuJatei ul r* ftomXlj ttrp m I7 her lU* mint of t!b« emiljif * 

For lomo Umo bcfort} tHo date of (his letter the occasioni 
of roecljDg bttd been lonltiplied bj the opportanjllc* I had 
for taVing faor to pl&cci of aaaioment Mj frro odtni^ 
itooi for two to (ho theatres aad to tho Rojnl Italian 
Opera were dnnag (here earljr months of 1652 much more 
DFed than they wonld otherwiio haro been bccaoso I had 
freqaently — ladcod nearly always — tho pleaanro of her 
companionship in additran to tho piraanre alTordcd by tho 
performance 

In prcj nco of so mnrh that Is fnmilmr concerning her 
powers nnd her character u displayed m her works and 
delineated in bkigraphies it loemi icarctly needful for 
mo to say anything EuD an account of her as sho 
appeared danng early days when iho was on yet onaffected 
by tho inddents of her bter life may bo of ralno as 
conlribnUng to a completo cstunato. 

In phyaiqno there was perhaps a traco of that moacn 
luuty charnctcriimg her Intcncct; for though of bnt tho 
ordinary fommlno height the was strongly built, Tho 
bead loo was larger than U nsnnl m women It had 
moreoTor a pecnlianty distinguishing il from most heads, 
whether fomuune or mascuUnoj namely that its contour 
was Tory regular Uonally hends hare hero and thoro 
oithor flat places or slight hollowi j but her head was orcry 
whore conror. Striking by its power when in reposo hor 
faco wai TotoaTkably transfignTcd by a smile Tho Hmilcs 
of many ore signs of nothing more than omniemcnt bnt 
with her smilo thoro was habitually mingled an expression 
of sympathy cither for tho poraon smiled at or tho person 
smiled witb. llor toIco was a contralto of nithor low pitch 
nnd I bolJoTO naturally strong On this last point I ought 
to Kara a more deOnito impression for In those days wo 
occasionally song together) but tho habit of sabdauig her 
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voice •wasf^ bo constant^ tliafc I suspect its real power was 
rarely if ever Heard. Its tones were always gentle, and, 
like tHe srmle, syiupatHetic 

Tkese traits of mauTier resulted from large measures of 
botH tHe factors wHich. prompt altruistic feelmg tHe general 
sympatliies and tHe domestic affections THe activity of 
these last largely conduced to the leading incidents of her 
subsequent life That from her general sympathies resulted 
a great deal of the enthusiasm of hnmamty, scarcely needs 
saymg They also caused a desire to feel at one with 
society around The throwing-off of her early behefs left 
her mind in an attitude of antagonism which lasted for 
some years, but this was only a temporary feeling her 
natural feebng was a longmg to agree as far as possible 
Her self-control, leailmg to evenness of temper was marked 
Once only did I see irritation, not un3ustified, a httle too 
much manifested Conscientious and 3ust in all relations and 
consequently mdignant agamst wiong, she was nevertheless 
so tolerant of human weaknesses as to be qmckly forgiving, 
and, mdeedj was prone to deprecate harsh 3 udgments This 
last trait was I doubt not in part caused by constant study 
of her owa defects She complamed of bemg troubled by 
double consciousness — a current of self-criticism bemg an 
habitual accompaniment of anything she was saymg or 
domg , and this naturally tended towards self-depreciation 
and self-ilmtiust * 

* Most active mi neb havCi I presume, more or less frequent experiences 
of double conBoiousnesB one consciousness seeming to take note of what 
the other is about, and to applaud or blame Of late years various evi- 
dences have made me lean more and more to the belief in what has been 
called “ the duahty of the mind ’’implying the abihty of the two hemispheres 
of the bram to act more or less mdependently Dreams have several times 
presented me with phenomena which, on any other h3rpotheBis, seem inex- 
plicable , and some few years igo a Se^mingly-oonclusive experience occurred 
to me Awakmg one morning sufficiently to be conscious that I was awake, 

I nevertheless contmued to dream, and for a few moments my waking 
consciousness watched my dreaming consciousness Sundry analogies support 
the suspicion that the functions of the two hemisphorea are special ived A 
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Probably H waj thia loit treat •which pioveuted^her frum 
dieplayrng her powers and her knowledgo. The diBcovery 
of theee had to bo made gradually and mciden tally How 

great both wore there is now no occasion to toll anyone 
An «i.lrBor<l'Tin.Hlj good memory end great quioknesi of 
apprehension made ecqumhon of ovory kmd easy ; end 
along with thii facility of aoqmiition there "wont an ability 
to organise that which she acquired, though not to great 
an abflity For her oonitruoU're imagination remarkably 
displayed tbongb it "waa in the crcatum of eharacters and 
the representation of mental itatee did not serre her eo 
"well m other direotiona. She did not devise satisfactory 
plots and her ipeoulatire faculty •was cnbcal and analytio 
Tmther than synthetao, Bren aa it was honovor her philo- 
sophical puwora were remarkahle, I have known but few 
men "with whom I oonld discuei a question m phfloeophy 
with more satisfaction, Oupeoity for abstract thmtmg la 
rarely found along -with capacity for ooncrete Tjp esentabon 
even in men and among •women such a nmon of the two 
as enited m her has, I ihonldtlimk never been parallalod 
In e€irly days she "was I heliero sometimea •nruoiaoji 
but ahe ■was not so when I first know her nor afterwards. 
Probably this was the reason why the wit and the humour 
which from tune to time gave ngns of their presence •were 
not frequently displayed, Oahnnen was an habitual trait. 
There was never any mdioabon of mental excitement, ttiH 
less of montal strain but the impressicm constantly pro- 
duced -was that of latent powor-^e ideas which came 
from her being luan festly the products of a large mteDi 
gene© -working easfiy And yet this large intelligence 
working easily of which she must have been oonsaous 
•was not aooompanied by any marked self-confidence 
lfTiTtt«4 apMt hM bMQ il«ly ^ pj to tad H Mm to m* 

Uktlr Oat Um U s vldxr arm pwtrmiH t 

tba man eeMndh^Hnna ci Ums ud fba otlw &• «>- 

w 11 ftsd th* tro «io-«{mHrr| Uxjtlunnotpcisriblrbas'bl-omtnl 

thfnbfrw u flun b a M v> ]*r tIsIm T 
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DifPerende of opinion she frequently expressed in a half 
apologetic mannei 

It TvaSj I presume, hei lach of self-confidence which led 
her, in those days, to resist my suggestion that she should 
write novels I thought I saw in her many, if not all, of the 
needful qualifications in high degrees — quick ohservation, 
great power of analysis, unusual and lapid intuition into 
others’ states of mind, deep and broad sympathies, wit and 
humour, and wide culture But she would not hsten to my 
advice She did not beheve she had the required powers 

In the course of the spring the name of Comte came up 
m conversation She had a copy of the FliiJosophie Positive, 
and at her iTit;tigation I read the introductory chapters or 
"Exposition” As may be inferred from what has 
been said in past chapteis, the task was not an easy one 
Such knowledge of French as I had gained by scrambling 
through half-a-dozen easy novels, content to gather the 
drift, and skippmg what I failed to understand, was of 
course very inadequate What I thought about the doc- 
trme of the three stages — theological, metaphysical, and 
positive I do not clearly remember I had never con- 
sidered the matter and was not prepared either to deny or 
to admit I beheve I remained neutral. But concerning 
Comte’s classification of the sciences I at once eA.jpressed a 
definite opinion B[ere I had sufficient knowledge of the 
facts , and this prompted a pronounced dissent She was 
greatly surprised having, as she said, supposed the classi- 
fication to be perfect She was but little given to argu- 
ment, and findmg my attitude thus antagonistic, she 
forthwith dropped the subject of Comte’s philosophy, and 
I read no further 

A R the season advanced, our conversations were no longer 
always mdoors or at places of amusement Our most 
frequent out-door conversations occurred during walks 
along a qmet promenade near at hand In those days, 
before the Thames Embankment was mad.e, the southera 
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bwement of 8caner»«t Honie rose direct!/ out of Ao vtiterr; 
and tlio only noUe* on that ddo came from the potiing 
iteam'boati' Prom end to end thiBbaienjent ii ■unuounted 
by a baluitrade and behind the baluitrade nmi a long 
terrace at that tune as Lttle invaded by viBitora as by 
aonnda. The terrace Is that off by a gate from one of the 
ooorts of Someriet Honso Ohapnmn had ohtninod a k<^ 
of tbm gate; irhetheT by favour or by eome claim attaching 
tohiihooae the bsok of which abutted on Somerset House 
I do not "know Prequently on fine afternoons in May 
June and July she obtained the key; and we made our way 
on to the terrace where we paced backwards and forwards 
for an honr or so disoussmg many things. 

Of course, as we were fraqnently seen together people 
drew their inferences. Very slight endenco nsually snfflces 
the world for positive conolnsums and here the endenco 
seamed strong Katnratly therefore quite definite state- 
ments became onrrent. There were reports that I was In 
love with her and that we ware about to bo married. But 
neither of these reports was true 

Here d propot of a remark she made about mo dunng 
the Spring I may more fitly perhaps than elsewhere 
oomment on a certain habit of thought which I described 
m ooniequonco of her remark Soaal Staha having I 
p r ee itni B been referred to she said that, oousidenng how 
much tbmVmg I must have done she was surpnsod to see 
no lines on my forehead. I suppose it Is because I am 
never pusalod," I said This call^ forth the oTnlsjnRtioD 
— 01 that's the moat arrogant thing I aver heard uttered. 
To which I rejoined — Ifot at all, when you know what I 
mean. And I then proooedod to explain that my mode 
of thmlnTig did not inrolve that oonoentrated effort whioh 
IS ofrniTTinnly aooompanied by wnntbng of the brows. 

It has never been my way to set bei^ myself a problem 
and puisle out an answer The oounlnsions at which I 
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have from time to time amved, have not been arrived at 
as solutions of questions raised , but have been arrived at 
unawares — each as the ultimate outcome of a body of 
thoughts which slowly grew from a germ Some direct 
observation^ or some fact met with m reading, would dwell 
with me apparently because I had a sense of its sigm- 
ficance. It w§s not that there arose a distmct consciousness 
of its general meaning, but rather that there was a kind 
of mstmctive interest m those facts which have general 
meanings Eor example, the detailed structure of this or 
that species of mammal, though I might willingly read 
about it, would leave httle impression, but when I met 
with the statement that, almost without exception, mammals, 
even as unlike as the whale and the giraffe, have seven 
cervical vertebrae, this would stiike me and be remembered 
as suggestive Apt as I thus was to lay hold of cardinal 
truths, it would happen occasionally that one, most likely 
brought to mind by an illustration, and gaming from the 
illustration fresh distinctness, would be contemplated by me 
for a while, and its bearings observed. A week after- 
wards, possibly, the matter would be remembered , and with 
further thought about it, might occur a recogmtion 
of some wider apphcation than I had before perceived* 
new instances bemg aggregated with those already noted. 
Again after an interval, perhaps of a month perhaps of 
half a year, something would remind me of that which I 
had before remarked, and mentally running over the facts 
might be followed by some further extension of the idea 
When accumulation of instances had given body to a 
generalization, reflexion would reduce the vague conception 
at first framed to a more definite conception, and perhaps 
flifficulties or anomahes passed over for a while, but 
eventually forcing themselves on attention, might cause a 
needful qualification and a truer shapmg of the thought 
Eventually the growing generalization, thus far inductive, 
might take a deductive form bemg aU at ono9 recogms^®^ 
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ft* a neccfmry confeqnenco of somo plij^cftl prtnclpl<^ 
lotno citftLlulied lair Afld thui littlo by bttle in tinob- 
trntiro way*, witbont conimon* intonlton or approciablo 
effort tboro irould groir np ft cobonmt and orgnmiod 
theory IlalHttrally tbo p uce»a im* ono of iloir nnforcod 
doTclopmcnt often ortending orer yenr* and it wns I 
bcUoTO bocanto the thlnlnng dono wont on inihis gmdoal 
almo«t Bpontonconj, way without rtrain that thoro wa* 
an ftbsonco of thoso line* of thonght which Mita Erans 
remnrkcd^ — on abtenco almost a* comploto thirty yeon 
Inter Dotwithstnnding the amount of thinking dono in 
the mtoTvoL 

I namo her romnrk and giro this explanation partly to 
iotrodneo the opinion that ft »olation reaohed m the way 
described ii more likely to bo tmo than one rciwhed in 
porananco of a determined effort to lind a solntion The 
detcnninod effort canic* perrorsion of thonghk "When 
cndearonnng to recollect aome namo or thing which 
haa been forgotten it froqncnUy happen* that the name 
or thing longht will not anso m consmonanoas bnt 
when attention i* roloiod tho miiahig namo or thing 
often anggeata itself. ’Wbile thought coutiuuos to bo 
forced down certain wrong tnminga which hod ongmaHy 
been taken tho aearch u rain but with tho ceasation of 
ftrain the true uaaociation of idea* has an opportunity of 
assorting itaolf And auuilarly it may bo that whilo an 
effort to omre forthwith at iomo anawer to a problem, 
aota aa ft diatorting factor in oonsoiouaaeai and cnuaca 
error ft quiot contemplation of tho problem from tune to 
time allow* thoee procliTitic* of thought which hare pro- 
bably been caused uuawarei by exponence* to moke 
themsolros felt and to gmdo tho mind to the right 
conoluaioa. 

It li with the mnltitndjuon* iumdeut* of dafly hfo a* it 
]■ with the muItitodLuoua leedi of a plant i olmoat all of 

SC 
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tliem end witliout progeny Bnt^ occasionally, an incident 
differing m no conspicuous Tvay from tlie barren ones, 
becomes tbe parent of some important senes of events 
Already tbe preceding two years bad fnmisbed sundry 
examples , and now came another 

W ben agreemg to publish tbe “ Theory of Population ” 
m The Westminster Review, I stipulated with Chapman 
that a small edition should be struck off from the type, and 
that two months after the first appearance of the article, I 
should be allowed to republish it as a pamphlet with my 
name This was done, and m June, when it l^as thus 
repubhshed, I distributed a number of copies to leading 
men acknowledgments bemg, of course, the only apparent 
results With a copy sent out later, however, the result 
was different Among those who attended the meeting of 
the British Association in 1852, was a biologist then known 
to but few, Mr T H Hnvley One of the medical staff at 
Haslar, his scientific prochvities had caused his appoint- 
ment to the post of assistant surgeon on board the 
RattlesnaTce, when its oflBcers were commissioned to make a 
survey of the ''inner passage” on the Eastern coast of 
Austraha The RattlesnaTce had recently returned, and 
Mr Hnxley was then waitmg until there came the needful 
grant, enabling bim to publish the results of his researches 
Among the papers read at the meetmg of the Association, 
was one by him concerning certain of the oceanic Sydrozoa , 
and some of the facts stated m it, appeared to support the 
arguments contamed m the " Theory of Population, &;c ” I 
was consequently prompted to send him a copy of the 
pamphlet, accompanied, I presume, by a letter The result 
was that he called on me at TTie Economist office, and that 
I returned his call at his lodgmgs m St John’s Wood 
There thus commenced an acquaintanceship, growing 
presently mto a friendship, which became an important 
factor m my life 

Professor Huxley is so well and mdely known through 
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tTio mntnn officmJ fondttjai lie fcw 6i clmrpfd* bj bli 
Irc!om nnJ odirr'Fef, bj bit inealiSo paper# and bj bU 
b<y*b# 0 D (1 r# cm ranoan rabject# that U iroald bo nbrord 
for me to rar oapbing^ aboal him fa bii pablic eapaertj 
1 win rctaatlc only that be forni^ibr* a disproof o( Chat 
belief held by the gmil majonty of people that a cia 
1*0 good oalr in eome oac dqnrlmml of thought or action 
adopted a% a epeciahly He conlmnwlpe leada eomo 
coloar to the diet am— <|Oilennl enable boworcT — that grata# 
it a anil and where it eiut# can manifcit ilaeU etjoally 
in bH direction# '\\Tjilo »o emmiroroai a# a reader that 
nothing comet ambi to him from a fatrj tala to a Riblical 
mlin m or a metaphyncal ducamon ho it do Icp# 
Terraldo Bi a thlnhcn rcceptmty and onginalily being in 
bim n#Joctatcd ihongh rery frcqaently dirorced. 

To thoio who know him timplj a# laentifc lectarer and 
wntrr ho pmenti only iho prater iWo of hi# chameter j 
thoagh rrport# of hi# ofter-dianer rpccche# ctighl ihow 
rrm ifaeio that ho ba# a fond of bononr To bi# fnend# 
bowever he 1# known a# a reycrof good thing# — tome of 
them thing# which, thoagh forgotten by bim»clf arc 
remembered by other* A wittirinn of hi# at my eipcaio 
La# remained with nio Ihno twenty year*. Ho wanoaoof a 
circle in which tragedy Yra# the topic when my namo enmo 
Dp in connexion with wmo opinion or other j wheronporn ho 
remarked — OhI yon know Bpencer# idea of a tragedy i# 
B dcdaetioa killed by a fact ” On another oceation Lowe* 
paro him an opportunity I had innlcd #omo half dozen 
leading men to meet an American fnend at dinner In 
tho coano of tho orening a con u autlon aro#o oboat habiU 
of corapoiitlon t #omo deterfbing tho diQlctilly they had in 
grlUng into Iho iwing of it and other# enymg they foond 
it cn#y at (ho oatiteb Lewe# one of tho lajt tnld — 
* I ncTcr hcillato I get np tho #teom at once In #hort 
I boil at low temperalort# “'Well but remarked 
Huxley that impbo# a Yacnam in tho apper region*, 

JO* 
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Tli6re<are two faults lie Ras wlucli I otigRt to set doNva, 
however One is that he is too yielding I do not mean 
that he is what Emerson somewhere calls a mush of con- 
cession ” far from it He is ahont the last man I should 
tlimlc of as htely to give np the point in argnmentj or he 
persuaded to abandon a course he had decided upon 
Nevertheless there is a sense in which he is, as I say, too 
yielding For if he is asked to undertake anything, either 
for the benefit of an mdividual or with a view to pubho 
benefit, he has difficulty m saying no The temptation to 
assent is commonly too much for him 

The other fault, naturally a sequence of the first, is that 
he habitually works too hard, for of course each of these 
concessions from time to time made, brmgs an addition to 
the burden of engagements I have sometimes described 
him as one who is continually taking two irons out of the 
fire and puttmg three in , and necessarily, along with the 
external congestion entailed, there is apt to come mtemal 
congestion A heavy adverse balance accumulates in 
Nature’s ledger, which has to be settled sometime and 
somehow , for Nature is a strict accoxmtant 

But how can I comment on this undue yield mgness and 
undue devotion to work which follows it, having myself 
often sirmed by betraying him mto them ? Many a time 
he has been occupied m givmg me the benefit of his 
criticisms, when there needed, mstead, some relaxation 
or amusement 

In the last chapter but one, I have referred to an essay 
on “Force of Expression” which had been written, I 
tbmk, about the begmuing of 1844, and had been declmed 
by the editor of a periodical to which I sent it Ta/i^s 
Magazine, I believe, now long smce deceased I cannot 
remember what it was which first turned my attention to 
the subject of style, but it is probable that some hy- 
pothesis suggested to me by a few instances, prompted 
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that rrodmg of books on compositjon wbioli I entered 
DpoD and foand nothmg satWaotorj — nothmg bat dogmas 
and empirical mlcs, whjoli of conraa did not content one 
who m bR casei looted for principle#, Thoro rend ted 
from tbe itndj frluch followed an attempt to explain tbe 
general emnee of force m exprewon 

Thl# cfsay or rather a roneed and dereloped Temon of 
it, I propoted for The WeiimnHtr J?mnr and occnpjing 
part of tho early anhnnn m re-wnting it, pabluhcd it m 
October after re-nnming it "Tho Fhiloeophy of Style, 
The change wm# not of my dcnnng bnt remllod from tho 
cditorml wish to hare something more teVmg than Forco 
of Expioscon, Ai I had been thn# prompted to nse too 
comprehensiye a title it wa# half arauaing half annoying 
to hear from the editor after it# pnhhcation, the cnhcism 
that the enay contomed only the backbone of the snhjeot. 
It was only the bockbone of the subject with which I 
pTofesaed to deal and which the ongmal fade covered. 

Few would expect to find such a subject as itylo dealt 
with on physical prmoiplei The first of the two these# set 
forth and vanonaly Hiustrated woa that nervoni energy 
IS n#ed up in the mterpretation of ovury one of the symbol* 
by which an idea u conveyed and that there i* greater or 
leia expenditare of auch energy according to tho number of 
tbe #ymbol# their character*, and their order i the corol 
lary being that in proportion as there i# lee# energy 
absorbed m mterprotmg the lymhols there li more left for 
represenbng the idea, and, consequently greater vmdnaes 
of the idea Otherwise stated, this was that the 

moet snccesifnl form of sentence i# one which gmdea tho 
thought of the hearer or reader along the hue of least 
resistance every resistance met with in the progreai from 
tho antecedent Idea to the consequent idea, entaflmg a 
dednebon from the force with which the oontequent idea 
ansea m oonsokmrnp** The seoemd the«is was that amoe 
oTtuj elemmit m the ner uui system, like o>e j other 
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active element ip. tlie orgaiUBin, is 'wasted "by action^ it foUoivs 
that each idea suggested^ each conception framed^ entads 
some eirhanstion no'w^ momentaTy, now more prolonged 
of the nervons elements employed, and that they are 
consequently for a shorter or longer 'time partially in- 
capacitated for action rendered less ahle than before to 
produce in c6nsciousness a feeling or idea hho that -which 
they have ]ust produced And the corollary drawn was 
that to achieve the greatest efiect, the successive impressions 
must he so arranged that the earher ones shall not, by 
greatly taxing them, have so dirmiushed the sensibihty of 
the structures brought into play, as to render them partially 
insensible to those later impressions which are more 
especially to be appreciated 

As IS at once mauifest, these -theses are congi uous -with 
sundry of the maxims which -writers on style enunciate. 
That which the essay did was to reduce these maxims from 
the empirical form to the rational form, and to point out 
further apphcations of the principle involved 

Let me add that in its closmg paragiaphs occurred the 
first sign that von Baer’s foiniula, expressing the -trans- 
foiina-tion passed through during the development of every 
orgauiKjji, was in course of extension to other things 
The essay ends -wuth the sta-bement that a perfect composi- 
tion will answer to the description of all highly-orgam^ed 
products, both of man and of nature it -will be, not a 
senes of bice parts simply placed m juxtaposition, but 
one whole made up of nnblce parts that are mutually 
dependent” (the conception of progress set forth m 
Social Statics, pp 451-55) And on the adjoining page 
there is the partially-equivalent sta-bement that pi ogress in 
style must produce increasmg he-terogeneity in our modes 
of expression ” 


Of minor things wiitten durmg the year, I may here 
mention sundry of the Haythome Papers Use and 
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Befloty ” Tlio Dcrclopmont Ilypotbcai* alrenJj named 
Tbo Origin of Architectural Type* ” “A Theory of Tcnra 
and Laughter/ Gracefolncsa, 

To complete the account of tho year I most add lomo 
of the lecondary inadents which gnro the seasoning to 
my daily life 

Two of my weekly Tocationa were apent at the eca aido 
and later on m the aeason, I had a few pleasant dayi with 
Miaa ETans^a friends, tho Brays, at Corentry; who os well 
OB Mlu HenneD thereafter became fnenda of mine There 
were too aotno more rammer rambles with Lowes— ono of 
them being in ‘Whidaor Park and its neighbourhood whoro 
wo spent two daya m Banntoring and talkmg t a result bemg 
a. bnef eaaay by Lowes in tho Portfobo of Thg Ltader 
nndor the title — Amid tho Fema, * 

Beyond those already grren in ono or other connexion I 
find in letters a few pamges of rnffioiently impersonal 
interest to admit of quotation 
“ I cmDed OD ITim t eo Tsevdaij 1 Iffc* M™ mrtph I itm lo ga sod 
Uk« tM vUb Urn ifaoftlr H* bu md B. B. twfa*. (Itth limb.) 

I may join with this tho fact that ho naked me to read 
the MS of his fiffhpion of the UeaH — a work with the 
of which I felt much aympothy 

“ I vu kl tb« OCTfmonj of nl^fog tbi flnt enlmnn ol tbe How OkjtUl 
Palm jtfljrdxj It wu » grand tSklr I nw and talkod wUb a good dubj 
peoplalknowt and ipent a pleamnt Uiii*. TlMDawpaUea wiDbanvagntfliwit 
traiuomltng tba otbir " (Angrixt 6.) 

Bmca the feoaon of 18C1 I had known Mr F 0 Ward, 
ono of tho aotivo aanitary agitators of that day who wrote 
the sanitary leaden in T)u Tima I had attended some 
of hia Lteraiy breaVfftjrta and met there nmdry notabHitlea. 
Ho had a ichemo for snpplymg London with water from 
certain gathering gnjouds near PambftTn and, in farther 
once of hia scheme twice coDeoted there groaps of soioatifia 
men wnd othem I was at one of his parses i Loaia Blanc, 
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I reinemlier, temg among those present Here is an account 
of another of them 

** I met Kingsley the other day — ^the author of Alton Loche,” Teast,” 
the “ Samt’s Tragedy,” (5Lc He is a capital fellaw, I might mth propnety 
say B jolly fellow We met at a pio-mo No one would suspect him of being 
a clergyman We had a great deal of talk together He is evidently a man 
of immense energy He seems to have bo much steam that he can scarcely sit 
still He said that if he could be domg something whilst asleep it would be 
a great gratification He stammers m conversation, but not, they say, m 
preaching I do not know what to thmk of his opinions, nor does anyone 
else He said amongst other things that he beheved that man, as we know 
him, is by no means the highest creature that will be evolved I took this 
as an admission of the development hypothesis, but am not sure that he 
meant it as such ” (September 10 ) 

“ I have had an anonymous Chnstmas-box in the shape of a six guinea 
microscope It came on Christmas eve I have been to the opticians but 
can only make out that it was paid for and ordered to be sent to my address 
by a gentleman of 40 or 60, and that he requested that no answer should be 
given to any questions that might be asked I am puzzled It must evidently 
have been some one who knew either directly or mdireotly that I was wishing 
for a mioroBCope ” (30 December ) 

I found good reason to conclude that the gentleman of 
40 or 50 was an intermediary tlie donor Im owing that I 
should object to receive the present had it come in a direct 
or avowed way 

This incident did not go far^ howeverj towards mitigating 
certam saddemng mfluences under which the year closed 
for me The nature of them will appear in the course 
of the next chapter. 
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WnT did I ccmbnno so long to hold a lubordmato plnco f 
LeltoTS imttcn shortlj after accepting it, iinplj that I 
onginnHj regarded it os & place which totj well sonred 
present pnrposes and ono of them dated AprQ 1849 
KudI Bholl probohlj retain my post untd the completion and 
pnblicahon of my boot," Two yean had now elapsed smeo 
its pnblicntjon and yet I iHIL remained where 1 then was 
Bnnng the aatmmi of the procoding year howercr the 
pTopnoty of talcing a stop in advance became rnnnifest r 
the snocess of Social Statics and of artiolea pnblishod in 
Th» Westmintitr Bexnne being the warranL In a letter 
home dated 20 October 1862 there ocenn the pp" go i — 
Mj ^ |hi Vfnj of ptvparlaf u srlJcl* for th» Sdtmiwrgk Btwirw sad 
gfltiof Ur Ortg, who ti on* of Qvli chWf oonMbolon, to U. TIm 

■Qbi«ei I ♦I'ItiV of ll {q EJrwaHnn R if bj 

•mnl of mj Mfnb Qwt 1 un Uu stsj tmj Uma ta tbj ^muI 
podtloo^ tod *>r«i I mi(ht vith Um txerdoa mitt mort umjvj nri^tnal 
•cntTOmliocf I tod tt tbt — tfma htn ti mneh kLMu La Uzik 
wo it s. TUs tiUolt for tbt Edlwktrfk Tin bt t kbd of u^witmtn^ 
Uft of ibt nfttj of tbtmoTt. 

And then a letter of the 27th replying to one which axprbwod 
disapproval of the step oontnins the passage — 

I htrt tnttrltlntd fbt wltb (or tbt Ittt Ttti or mart, tnrt btrt doot 
notbhis Umuilt h j«t> I did not Mt mj wtj Wbtn I 

htTt tritd tba uj^Lufot with the EMaita- f k tad tbt oibfr qmttrOtt, I 
■liaTl bt tn t pfwHbwi to dw*lA* *• 

lly ezpenenoes as a roHmg stone had, I donbt not, 
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renderedti me less ready to detacli myself from a fixed 
position^ and run tlie consequent risks, tkan I miglit other- 
wise have been Consciousness that my official duties were 
bgbt m comparison with the drudgery wbicb I might be 
committed to did I enter upon an nncertam career, was 
perhaps also a deterrent The motive which, I beheve, 
chiefly prompted the wish to change, was not that of ‘^‘^gettmg 
on,’^ m the ordinary sense, but that of obtammg the ^^eisnre 
for larger works referred to above leisure which seemed 
nnobtamable while I remamed sub-editor of The Economist 
One of my letters names the estimate that three days a 
week spent m review-article wntmg, would suffice to give 
me a sufficient mcome for my modest needs leavmg the 
rest of the week for wntmg the books I contemplated Eor 
a time, however, my caution overruled my ambition 1852 
ended, and a considerable portion of 1853 elapsed, without 
witnessmg any overt step m furtherance of my remoter 
aims , and I do not know how long such a step might have 
been postponed, m the absence of an event which mtroduced 
a new factor mto my calculations 

W hen will education mclude lessons on the conduct of life f 
It IS tiue that rehgious teachings and moral mjunctions 
cover a part of the subject It is true that many things 
which men hke to do are peremptorily mterdicted — some of 
them rightly, some without due reason It is also tiue 
that men are exhorted to do many things which they dislike 

now properly, now improperly But these forbiddmgs 
\ and commandings leave unnoticed a great variety of actions 
There is much m the conduct of life which turns simply 
upon considerations of pohey, and has to be settled by 
estimations of costs and values 

I knew a gentleman a man of great energy, full of 
resource, and with high ideals — who built himself a countiy 
house Liking to have everything done m the best ivay, 
which was often a new way, he would not permit the work 
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to go cm m lus ftbsenoe and he iraj able to be present onl^ 
four or fire monthi m the year The reeult yru tiiat the 
house took ten years to ooanpleto He his Tnfe and aduit 
femily were kept iraitaiig for it some eigh fcyears longer than 
they need have beto and he, bemg of gcx)d age at the 
time had but eome ten years' enjoyment of it before he 
died msteed of nearly twenty Here then ^ an eriunple 
of what I mean by error m the oonduot of life. 

" Is the game worth the candle f is a qneetion which 
should be often raised and weD-oonaidered. Multitudinous 
Bohemee are entered upon by men without counting the 
(XMrts m time m trouble, in wul y and without asVmg 
whether what may be gamed will duly oompenmte for what 
must be paid — ^whether the amount of hfe abaerbed m 
attentioii, thought, end effort will bring adequate reword 
m the achiered exaltation of bfe for self and others and 
whether some other expenditure of spare energy would not 
bring muob greater returns of happmess, egmstio or 
altrrastio or botiu If means and ends were duly weighed 
against each other bofumhand, many a one for ernmple 
would decline to spend weary yean of toil ftnd anxiety m 
aooumnlitfaTig a fy Lime, with the Tiew of aohionng social 
suooees. If he rightly estunated the raloe of the suooess 
when achieved — if he loomed as he might, how oompora- 
trrely ■Tnall axe the pleasures it brings and how many are 
the rexationi and disapporntments of those who labour on 
the social treaHTnin he would dedde not to rnaVp the 
required saonfioes- 

Bat by far the most serious, as well as the most general, 
error which results from not delTberately kmg which are 
means and which are ends, and oontompUtmg their 
respeotiTe worths, wo see in the current ideas about the 
relation between life and nork. Here so profound is the 
confusion of thought which has by a combmation of causes, 
been produced, that the means is mistaken for the end and 
the end li mistaken for them Nay to firmly «tsbltshod 
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has hecorie the inversion of ideas, that that which, looked 
at apart from the distorting medimn of custom, is seen to 
he a self-evident error, is, hy nearly all, taken for a self- 
evident truth Tn this case their sacred and secular hehefs 
TiTiitein Tmsleadmg men ^^AVork while it is called to-day, 
for the night cometh when no mfm can work,” is a 
Scriptural iq]nnction which, m the most n-mmstakahle 
way, implies that work is the end and life the means 
And daily conversations show that the industnahsm of 
modem life has so strongly associated the ideas of duty 
and labour, that a man has come to he regarded as the 
more praiseworthy the harder he tods , and if he relaxes 
greatly m his activities, it is tacitly assumed that some 
apology or explanation is needed But the whole thing is a 
superstition Life is not for work, hut work is for life , and 
very often work, when it is carried to the extent of under- 
mining life, or unduly ahsorhmg life, is not praiseworthy 
hut hlnmeworthy If we contemplate life at large m its 
ascending foims, we see that m the lowest creatures 
the energies are wholly absorbed m self-sustentation and 
Bustentation of the race Bach improvement m organi nation, 
achieving some economy or other, makes the mamtenance 
of life easier, so that the energies evolved from a given 
quantity of food, more than suffice to provide for the 
mdividual and for progeny some unused energy is left 
A R we nse to the higher t^pes of creatures having more 
developed structures, we see that this surplus of energy 
becomes greater and greater, and the highest show us long 
intervals of cessation from the pursmt of food, during 
which there is not an infrequent spontaneous expenditure 
of unused energy in that pleasurable activity of the 
faculties we call play This general Lruth has to be 
recognized as holdmg of life m its cnlmmatmg forms of 
human life as of aU other life The progress of mankind 
IS, under one aspect, a means of hberatmg more and more 
life from mere toil and leavmg more and more life available 
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for rcTfliQllcm — for plwxraniblo culhiro for fcjlhctio 
gmiificaticra for Irnvcli for games*. Bo bttlo howtrror u 
thi* tmth recognltod that tho eMesTtron of it will iccm to 
mo*t a paradox. Tho path of daty la identified in thmr 
mindj with doroUem to work qnito beyond the nmcrant 
which u needed for mamtfiinmg thcmMlrca and thoao 
dependent on them and dlicharging thoir il^arci of locml 
obbgationi. Bo much is thta the case that yon may often 
see n busy man already half inraLdcd by ceaseless toil 
persisting spite of tho expos tn la turns of his famOy and 
adneo of hU fnends in daily mnlnug hunsolf worse by 
OTor>app1ication licdn cod to a definite form the conception 
enrrent among snch may bo briefly expressed m tho 
fonnnla' —Business must bo ottended toi Lifo la of 
secondary importance, 

"Why do I introdneo hero thoio seemingly irrolovant 
remarks? I do It bccnoso they aro roloTont to tho ease of 
my ancle Thomas who Qlastrated tho fatal results of this 
wrong theory of lifo 

In early days his constitution hod been conmdombly 
shaken by hard work nt Cambridge Letters which I have 
recently ro-rtiad botwoen him and my father componng 
thoir symptoms remind mo that excosa of study in 
obtaining hu wranglorshJp and his fellowship had estab- 
lished a Btato of iH health Hho that which had boon 
established in my father by oiccsi of teaching though not 
BO oxtrome And his nervous coUapso like norvous collapsos 
in general was never wholly rocororod from ; though he 
regained tolerable health. 

And DOW when between fifty and sixty his system 
tmdnly strained in proarihing, leoiurmg and wntmg, began 
to yield m tenons ways. Already m tho autumn of 1849 
a severe bronchial affection rendered chronic by his debility 
had sent him to the hydropothjo establishnifmt at Umber 
tlado then kept by Dr Edward Johntnn (a senjiblo 
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ptysiciart wlio liad wiitten a popular work entitled I/ife, 
Health, and Disease )wlio brouglit bim round No due keed 
WHS taken of tkis broad biut^ however Writing to my 
father on 24th January, 1852, my aunt says 

** He has been overtaxing his bram by wnting, and pubho meetings, so as 
hardly to allow himself proper time for his meals ’’ 

Resulting head symptoms took him again to TJmherslade^ 
where the cSuses of mischief were duly set before him^ 
and he was warned that rest was required to bring him 
round He was deaf to the advice^ however A letter of 
mme of Rebmary 18th says 

“ Smce his return from TJmberslade he has been contmumg his work m 
spite of hia evident unfitness, and on Friday last he was seized with a partial 
paralysis of one side of the face ” 

^nd this was accompamed by acute cerebral symptoms 
which Dr Bright, a distmguished physician of that day 
whom I summoned, feared would end m apoplexy He 
struggled through, however, and in a letter of 7th Harch 
there are the words My uncle is slowly improving It 
IS now merely a matter of time 

I see that when wiiting home while this attack was 
impending I have remarked that 

“ My uncle with his wntmg is just as bad as a drunkard \vith his hquor It 
IS the only gratification he has, and he cannot keep from it It seems of no 
nse talking to bim ” 

Not only, as thus said, were expostulations useless, but 
experience also seemed to be of no avail On recovering 
from this attach which endangered his life, he partially 
resumed his previous habits , and, relapsing agam in the 
course of the autumn, was seized m December with a com- 
pbcation of diseases which ended fatally before the close of 
January, 1853 

Thus prematurely ended a career which, but for these 
errors m the conduct of life, might have lasted for another 
twenty years, with benefit to society and happiness to 
himself m the furthering of it But my uncle was one 
of those in whom rehgious behef, current opmion, and 
personal habit, uuited to confirm the tacitly accepted 
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noboB tlitfc Ufe u for work. Oor ; uig to an oxtjvuie tho 
expcnditnro of energy in labonra of one or other kmd, 
he had u often happcni in rich coscti lost all taste for 
other modes of occupying tune and attention so that 
“when there came tho need for relaxation reliTntion was 
unpraoti cable Eno portidpation m tho miscellaneona 
plnn uioi of life would haro made his existence dl greater 
ralno alike to himself and to othera. 

He was taken to Hinton to he bnned and the profoond 
respect in which ho was hold there was shown by the 
fact that the paruhioners apontaneonsly organised a 
pnbho fanerah 

Under my uncle s will I was loft co-executor with my 
aont. Of coarse tho bnsmosi of carrying oat its pruvisions 
derolred almost wholly apon me and mnoh time early m 
tho jmr was OiA-upied hy it. 

By another clause my nnole bequeathed me £500 As I 
was also n fned as one of three reodoary legatees — my 
aunt, my father and myself — there erentually came to me 
m tVim capacity a im*!! addition. 

Bemg thus placed peerm nnly in a different portion the 
step I had been oontempl Hng no longer appeared so 
questionable a one. With a conrderable sum in hand 
there was manifestly much lees nak m resigning tho 
nb-editonhip of The Eeonomtsi j and, consequently in 
April, I intiiuatod to Ur Wilson that I ihcrnld not oontinne 
to hold the post beyond the beghmlng of July 

lleanwHIe I took steps to extend my literary oonnsrions 
Through the good ofSoes of Mr Lewee and Mr David 
M «son — now Professor at Edtnhargh but then rerdent m 
London — I established relataons with T?ie BrUieh Quarterly 
Review and The North British Remaw the last a atnoe- 
deceased (jnarteriy organ of the Free Church 

As indicated in a prenons chapter the title of one 
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division of tlie work on Psyckology winch I contemplated, 
was " The Universal Postulate ” The sub;iect-mattcr to be 
dealt with under this title, was the ultimate test withstood 
by those propositions which we hold to be unquestionably 
true Early m the year I agreed to prepare an article for 
The Westminster Review on the subject 

It was when reading the System of Logic of Mr J. S 
Mill, that I was led to take, partly in opposition to him, the 
view I proposed to set forth In passages controvertmg 
the doctrmo enunciated by Dr Whowell, he had, as it 
seemed to me, ignored that critenon of behef to which we 
all appeal in the last resort , and further, he had not recog- 
nized the need for any criterion 

This essay may be instanced as an early illustration of 
that tendency towards analysis, which, m me, accompanied 
the more predominant tendency towards synthesis Social 
Statics had exemplified this Its general aim was to dis- 
entangle and set forth that ultimate truth concerning social 
relations from which all special forms of equitable arrange- 
ments may be deduced there was a process of analysis that 
there might be a more satisfactory sjuthesis So was it, 
too, with the “ Theory of Population, &c /’ as set forth 
in the article already named Hot by dehberate search, 
but mcidentaUy, I was led to recognize the fact which may 
be asserted in common of the rates of multiplication of 
hvmg things The general law which analysis disclosed 
was that mdmduation and reproduction are antagoiustic 
And this bemg the law analy Lically reached, there were 
reached, syiithetically, certam conclusions respecting 
human population Hor was it othei wise with the essay on 
the ” Philosophy of Style ” Various empirical statements 
and maxims about composition were current Metaphor is 
better than simile , the mverted form of sentence is more 
effective than others , words native to our tongue produce 
impressions exceeding m vividness those produced by words 
of Latm origm , the poetical foi ui is more forcible than the 
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proraio; ond ao forth Ii then) not a commoB enmof mu 
tho qnctUoD And m lately Bud analysia mado it mani 
fest that thoao aro tho most oUoctiro mode* of oxprcsaion 
which absorb tho ■mineit amount of tho reoipfont** atton 
tion in interpreting the symbol* of thought learing tho 
groutett amount for tho thought iUolf 

That thu way of procoodmg had boon habitual witli 
mo la a fact of which I huTO only now become dutmotly 
coniorou* on being prompted by observing that it u eiem 
pUfied m Tho TJnivenal Poat^to ” to go back upon pre- 
riouB writing* to see whether it was exompliflod iu thenu 
Again a* I say not With oonKsoas intention but from nnoon 
BoouB bias, thore ocuura this search for an ultnnato element 
which give* oommunity of character to things *uper6cJelly 
different. A weight falli on my toe and that I am pained 
is a truth of the highest certainty If 1 left three books 
on the table and find but two on my return there 
TCflulta in me a conviotion which I cannot ohango that one 
has been in some way or other abstracted Wbflo my 
eyes are «ufforing from the glare of an elcotno hght no 
effort enable* me to thmk that I am then and there lookiag 
into darknoM. A straight rosd is made between two 
villago* wbioh before were united only ly a crooked lane 
and I find myself compelled to believe that the new way is 
shorter ttinn the old. I accept the statement that action 
and re-Bctlon are equal and opposite boconse no altematiTO 
u open to mo Here then are behofs in most respects of 
widely unbke ktTirliv^-bebefs oonoeming a pain a numencal 
implioation, a nsnal sensation, a geometnoal truth, a 
mocbnnlrftl axiom — which are nevertheless alike m their 
absoluteness. What conititntos this abeoluteness f What 
makes me asonbe to them a oertainty which u not to be 
exceeded r I can give no warrant for any one of them 
cu.uepl tbai it osTiTiot be obanged. The test by which m 
the IsH resort, I detonmne whether a belief u one 1 most 
perforce accept, u that of trying whether rt is possible 

27 
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to leject'it •wlietlier it is possible to conceive its negation 
In other vfords, the inconceivability of its negation is 
my ultimate criterion of a certainty And that it is impos- 
sible by any process of reasomng to get below this, is 
manifest on remembenng that foi acceptance of every step 
in a process of reasoning, the warrant is that negation of it 
13 inconceivable 

I may remark as a curious fact that though; smce the 
time when this essay was written, various objections have 
been made to the ciitenon of certainty set forth in it, no 
other criterion has been proposed Those who have 
demurred to the test have none of them contended for any 
other test the appai ent implication bemg that they think 
no test IS required One might have supposed that as a 
needful prebmmary to a systematic discussion especially 
a discussion concerning the nature of things the disputants 
would agree on some method of distmguishing propositions 
which must be accepted from propositions which it is 
possible to deny May not one fairly say that those who 
decline to accept a test proposed, and also decline to 
furmsh a test of their owu, do so because they are half 
conscious that their opmions will not bear testing? 

About this time a nsmg man of science, then known only 
to the select but now widely kn.o'wu, had produced a sensa- 
tion by a lecture at the Royal Institution a lecture m 
which, m presence of Faraday who had demed the existence 
of dia-magnetic polarity, .he proved that dia-magnetic 
polarity exists — I mean Mr Tyndall, soon afterwards made / 
Professor Tyndall In the course of the Spring we 
mtroduced by one who presently became Professor Huxley/ 

It is said of Heats that on one occasion after <liuuer, l^e 
proposed some such sentiment, as Confusion to HewLoiji ” 

I say some such sentiment, because he was not likely* to 
wish confusion to a deceased man But these words 
mdicate the feelmg he displayed The reason he gave 
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that I»tm1on had fbotm tho rnmboir to bo caniod by 
Iho refraction of light throagh ram drop^ and had thus 
dmtroyed tho wotjdtT of iL. Kcoti did lint giro a moro 
(ban nroally dcGoito oxprctalan to tbo cnmmt belief that 
■cicnm and poetry arc aotagonlitic. Doabtlcii it u trtio 
(bat wbtlo eonacknuneu ii occnpied m (bo icy^QtiOo into 
prrtation of a thing which u now and ogam a thing of 
benoty^ It u not ocenpied m (ho (nlhctio approciabon of 
It Bat It h no 1cm true that tbo latno coniciotunou 
may at another tune bo ao wholly poifteiicd by the mthotio 
appreciation os (o cxdnde all thought of tho aaentllla 
intifp rtatiom. The inability of a man of acicnce to tako 
tho poetio now tunply thowi hit mental limitation; oi tho 
mental Imutation of a poet ii ehown by hia inability to 
toko the laentiflc view The broader mmd can tako both 
Tho«o who allcgo this ontagoninn forget that Ooothe 
predominantly a poet; wni olw n Fciontiflc inquirer ?sor 
are conrorio cniic* wanting Prof Tyndall ii chiefly div 
(ingnlihed aa a idontiSo icqairor bat among Ihoao who are 
claBsed oi pooU becatuo they wnlo reraca thorn nro pro- 
bably few who hare an equally great loro of beanty 
Erery year dwelling qb long an tho woothor nllowf in hia 
chilet on the Bel Alp hanng tho poaks of tho Oborland 
erOT bofOTo him and then migrating to hii Engliih retreat 
on Hind llcad; with iti wido awcep of landacapo ho dUplaja 
a pasBioD for Natare qmto 'VTordawortlimn in it< intenai^ 
Another trait not porhapa Wholly nn Ihod with Ihu is 
to bo notod- Tho ordinfiry idenhflo ipecialul deeply 
mteroated in hia npeoiali^ and often displaying oompara 
timely htUo interest m other departments of science is 
rarely mnoh interostod m tho relations botwoon Science at 
large and the groat qaeatioTii which lie boyond Scionce 
With ProL Tyndall howeror — and it is equally so with 
Prof Huxley— one of tho chief intoroats in Soionoo is its 
bearings on theso great qoestioni the light it throws on 
onr own natoro and tbo natoro of tho Unirorae and the 

21 * 
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liiTmility iti teaclies by everywlioie leaving ns m presence 
of tbe inscrutable The dull ivorld outside thinks of 
Science as nothing but a matter of chemical analyseSj 
calculations of distances and times, labelings of species, 
physiological experiments, and the hke, hut among the 
imtiated, those of highei type, while seeking scientific 
knowledge for its proximate value, have an evei-mcreasing 
consciousness of its ultimate value as a transfiguration of 
things, which, marvellous enough withm the limits of the 
knowable, suggests a profounder marvel that cannot 
be known Yanous lectures and addresses of Prof 
Tyndall have shown how much this conception of Science 
influences him 

Though that performance of feats in Alpine chmbmg, 
which has fnimlianzed his name to many who know 
nothing of his scientific work, is by some ascnbed to the 
feeling which would 

“ Bluok bnght honour from the pale faced moon,” 
yet those who know him mtimately see m it two other 
traits one of them bemg a certain fascination which 
chmbmg m general has for him, and the other being 
a deep-seated resolve to keep the lower nature with all its 
desires and fears, subject to the commands of a determined 
will Joined with his Irish waimth, this maybe an element 
in his chivalrous tendency to take up the cause of any one 
he thmVs ill-used The disregarded priority of M Rendu, 
the Swiss bishop, in the mterpretation of glacier-motion, 
found m him an expositor He set forth the claims of the 
German physician, Mayer, to an early pubhcation of the 
doctnne of equivalence among the physical forces The 
great discoveries of Young, discredited durmg his life by 
one whom people foohshly regarded as an authority -Lord 
Brougham have been more than once eloquently set forth 
by him And at great personal cost, he energetically 
fought the cause of an mventor unfairly treated by officials 
— Wigham In one case only, not among these, did I 
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differ from Inm as to the worthiness of the objfot of his 
eympathiBS srm larlj enlisted 

Do I mean my^oU f Well no though my name should 
be mohided among the names of those who hare benefited 
by his deeire to see jostioe done yet it is eoaroely m the 
nature of tbingi that I should in this case dir^groe with 
Viiin as to the propriety of his efforts. 

In its early days, while directed by Mill and aided by 
Moleawu th Tks TTMtminsfffr Berwto had been an organ 
of genmne lubemliPiTn — the LfberaJnrm which seeks to 
extend men s Hbertaea not the modem perremon of it 
which, while gmng them nnmTnal bTierbea in the shepe of 
Totes (which are but a means to an end) is bnsily dooreasmg 
their liberties, both by the mnitrphoation of restramta stud 
ooTTiTnands and by taking away larger parts of their 
moomes to be spent not as they mdiyidually like but as , 
pubbo nffliTiRls Hke. In pursuance of its genmne Liberal 
imn, The Wfsimtruier Bevtate had reprobated the excesses 
of GoTemment-moddhng and this tradibonal pohoy 
Ohapman wifimgly oontinned Knowing my views on 
thin matter he asked me to write sn arbole settmg them 
forth j and I gladly asaentod. 

Why say anythmg about this artiole oonaideTuig how 
fftinl an thcao views of mine are f Well there are soverml 
reaaems. Ernst, that it is well to note the earher phases of 
iheee views second, that inattantian has to be overoome 
by iteratem re-iterahon and third, that with aomo 
a snooinct statement of theaee tells more than a full ezpoai 
turn urowded with il] ostmtioni. 

The inmdflnta of our pn ate uvea often pruvo to us the 
fallibility of our judgments — our best laid schemes gang 
oft aglsy How then can wo be so very confident 
about our sohemos for pubbo welfare in respect of which 
our judgments, because of oomphoated dati^ are so much 
more liable to err And should not our hesitatron be 
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iTtimensely increased on contemplating tlie blnndermgs of 
onr ancestors, seen in tbe almost countless statutes -wlncli 
century after century Lave been passed and repealed after 
severally domg miscbief Again^ "wby should *5ve hope so 
much from State-agency m new fields, when m the old fields 
it has bungled so miserably ? "W hy, if the organizations for 
national defence and administration of ]ustice work so ill that 
loud complam^s are daily made, should we be anxious for 
other orgaTn7ations of kindred type ? And conversely, why, 
considering that private enterpnse has subdued the land, 
built the towns, made our means of communication, and 
developed our civihzed appbances at large, should we be 
reluctant to trust private enterpnse m further matters? 
AV hy shght the good and faithful servant and promote the 
unprofitable one from one talent to ten ? Human desires 
are the motive forces from which come all social activities 
These desires may use for their satisfactions direct agencies, 
as when men individually work to achieve their ends, or 
volnntanly combme m groups to do it, or they may use 
for their satisfactions indirect agencies, as when electors 
choose representatives, who authonze a ministry, who form 
a department, which appomts chief officials, who select 
subordinates, who superintend those who do the work 
Among mechanicians it is a recognized Liuth that the 
multiphcation of levers, wheels, cranks, &c , m an appa- 
ratus, involves loss of power, and mcreases the chances 
of going wrong Is it not so with governmental machinery, 
as compared with the simpler machinery men frame m its 
absence ? Moreover, men’s desires when left to achieve 
their own satisfactions, follow the order of decreasmg 
mtensity and importance the essential ones bemg satisfied 
first But when, mstead of aggregates of desires spon- 
taneously working for them ends, we get the judgments 
of governments, there is no guarantee that the order of 
relative importance will be followed, and there is abundant 
proof that it is not followed Adaptation to one function 
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pre-tnppoMfl more or lew nnfitnoss for other fnnoticmfl ; and 
pro-octmpahon with many funotionB ib unfaronrftblo to the 
complete diBcharge of nny one Beyond the function of 
national defence the ecsonbal function to be discharged 
by a }ju crnment la that of leemg that atiaeni m aenVing 
aatiafacbona for their own dcurea mdindaally or in gronpi, 
ehall not injure one another and its faflnje to perform 
tills function la great in propcrbon as its other functions 
are numeroua. The daily acandals of onr judicial ayitem, 
which often bnnga mm inatead of restitution and frightens 
away multitudea who need protection, reeult m large 
measure from the pre-occnpafaon of statesmen and polib- 
oiana with non-eaaenhal thmgi, while tie all-e«sontial thmg 
passes almost unhoedetL 

Such were some of the leading proposibona set forth m 
the article on Orer-legislatiom I am reminded by a 
letter that Mr Samuel Morley widely known m later 
times as one who spent hia money freely for pubhc objects 
asked pormiiwion to re-publiih the article m a separate fomn 
Chapman demurred for the reason that re- publication would 
be injunona to the Remevs Wot long sitorwards however 
with my assent he issued it m a separate form himself m 
hiB lubraiy for the People Mr Iforley agreeing to take 
part of the editiom 

The oloso of my engagement at the begiuning of July 
came as it appears, not inopporLimely for letters show 
that my health had been a good deal shaken by the uU-k 
work of the hulf year An excoutorsldp even when a will 
IS not oompbeated, entails many tr»uMctions and a good 
deal of oorreapondenoe. With fhis nee Luted hu^meiui 
had been jamed the writing of the two ahore-described 
articles — the last of them under some pressure as to time 
Added to my routine offimsi work, these had proved a little 
too mnoh for mo and relaxation had become needful 

Bemembrances of these years of my joumalistio life are 
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agreeaLl'e Light ’work and freedom from anxiety made 
my daily existence a not nndesirable one, and some 
kinds of pleasures ^vere accessible m ample amounts The 
period was one in wbicb there was gomg on an active 
development of thought There then gemiiTiated various 
ideas which enfolded m after years , and of course the nse 
of these ideao, and in some cases the partial elaboration of 
them, had their concomitant gratifications of a sustamed 
kind Moreover, during this interval my existence became 
much enriched m another way To the friendships 
of previous years were now added five others, which 
gradually entered as threads into the fabric of my hfe , and 
some of which affected its texture and pattern in marked 
ways In short, I think I may say that the chaiacter of 
my later career was mamly determined by the conceptions 
which were initiated, and the friendships which were 
foiuied, between the times at which my connexiou with 
The Economist began and ended. 
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TWO MONTHS HOLIDAY 

1863 33 

Excirr for ton dmja at Chriatmaa 1851 — 2 I had not botn 
abtant f rom London more than fonr daji at a tmio Kinco 
the antamn of 1848 a ponod of nearlj fire ycon Isnln 
rally therefore as the dose of my engagement approodted, 
plana were laid for ntn nng my freedom by mnti and tonra. 

Donsg tho apnng it had been arranged that I ihonld 
■pend a fortnight with the Pottera Immediately after my 
relcoM They had jnat migrated to a new rctidcnce near 
Stonohonie named Btandlih Home owned by Lord Sber 
borne and at one tune inhabited by hun It itnndi on 
the 8 nk of the Ootxwold HUIi, facing the west Behind 
separated from the gronnda by a ha-ha, a largo pork -like 
field nuuung up the nde of the hm, ia bounded by an amphi 
theatre of beeoh tree*. In front he* a broad Talley on the 
far mde of which lome ten mdei off u to be icen when 
the tide ia np the *ilvor itreak of the Sevom oitnary 
Beyond thia lie high lands on the nght, in the dim 
distance the MalTom Hill a for away to tho left the hOla 
of South Wales] and in front tho Forest of Dean orer 
which gorgoona mnseta are often to be witnecaod 

I hare thus briofly deacribod the snrronndmga of 
Btandish Honae because denng the snccceding thirty years 
— m spring summer antamn, winter— very many happy 
timea were paawd under its hoepitahle root Dnrmg this 
first Timt there w*i the added charm of novelty A walk 
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up tlirougli tie beecli woods to tlie top of tlie logli ground 
Lelimd^ brouglit into view tlie Yale of Stroud^ witbj to me, 
its bitter-sweet memories , and, rnuumg out of it m various 
directions, branch valleys, with here and there a village 
nestbug m a fold of the hills Then there was Beacon Hill, 
a spur of the Cotswolds, and the adjacent picturesque 
region hnowu as Standish Park Now first explored, these, 
and many other neighbourmg scenes at that tune unvisited, 
were in after years places for pleasant excursions mostly 
wallnng, sometimes driving, and rarely ndrng 

Of course mdoors our hghter conversations were mter- 
spersed with discussions Probably on this occasion, as on 
many occasions, there cropped up what was becoming 
more and more dominant m my thoughts the development 
hypothesis It was at that time rare to find anyone who 
entertamed it , and my friends habitually met the expression 
of my behef with a tolerant smile 

On returning to towu towards the close of July, a 
few days were occupied m preparations for a tour in 
Switzerland Dunng the sprmg I had agreed with Lott 
that we should visit it m company I will go to heaven 
with yon,” he wiote m one of his letters so expressmg his 
passionate love of scenery When the time fi'jred for our 
departure came, he was detained by busmess, and, finding 
after some days that the detention would be considerable, 
I, anxious to get away, partly on grounds of health, decided 
to start m advance and await bim at Zurich 

Why give any account of our journey ? All who have not 
been m Switzerland have read about it, and only special 
genius for description, or else an endowment of hnmour 
great enough to evolve amusement out of familiar tbmgs, 
would be an adequate excuse for the narrative I will 
hmit myself to the briefest outline 

My first acquaintance with the Continent was made at 
Antwerp, whence, having just tune to see the cathedral 
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•fi«I Pnbrtiifl pelorr I drparipO for Ait ]R»Cl4»p<*nr 
Esrlr BPXt day to Cclopir ; ond after an Iiour or two 
►pent cliicDj in Jla iben nnCn>»hrd cnlhrdral by rlmiBcr 
to Cr bimte. On to Mamlz and brenkfort next day; 
feeling & good deal ^!I^«ppo^Jllt-d with the pictorciqno part 
of the lUiine Two tiighta and n day at Frankfort were 
made mifcrablo by my finl attack of toothache after an 
imramiity of thirty three year* Thmer to liable { and 
thence after a day to Fonch Here I Fprnt a week or loj 
and then when the lime for my fnend • aniTal had been 
oxceedi'd by foroe daya I got impaiienl and left a letter 
for him at tho pcntKifEce felling him that he wonld Cnd me 
at the lop of the Iligi TVoday* walk brooghl me there j 
and he Joined me within a few honn of my amral The 
Tncee^HTiJ jonmeyi of oar wbieqaent dayi ran Ihai ^ — 
Along the Lako of Lncemo to Flaelrn and Amitog to 
Andermatt and IToFpentbal tho Forca I ai« and np to 
Forcn-liom orer the Hhone Olader np the Qnnuel Pan 
and down to the Ilandeok FalU to llrji ugrn orer by 
Pofenlnni to Onndtlwald j op the Fnnlhom j down again 
and np the \\ anger Alp to Lanlerbmnnen and Inter 
lachenj a day** re*t j by atcamer to Than and by camagn 
to hmligen orer tho Qemtm to tho bathj of Lcnk by 
carriage to Viip and on foot to Staldcn and Nicolai ( to 
Zennattj a day on tho Oomer glacier np tho Rlflelbcrg 
and GomorOmt and down J back to Nicolai bock to \nrp 
Hero ended our podettnan loar A diligence took na to 
Vomy and to Bailej tho railway thcnco to llonnlieim 
■learner down tho Rhino to Cologne j mflway to BmneU; 
where my fnend left mo and whoro I apont a fow dayi 
beforo retnming to London 

I anpposol mntt any aomothlng about tho impreiKiona oar 
toor left. My Drat remark ii that we committed tho amol 
error With an maatiablo appetite for aconery and a 
deOnitely limited holiday my fnend Lott was conilantly a 
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spur , anti instead of seeing a moderate amount and seeing 
it well^ we saw a great deal liurriedly 

But what were my impressions? Two unlike answers 
would seem to he given by two extracts from letters, either 
of which IS misleading if taken by itself The first is from 
one wiitten to my father after my return 
“I was mnoh disrppointed from the absence of fine colounng Grey and 
green and brown are the p^o^alhng Imts In consequence of the clearness 
of the air there is very bttlo atmospheno clTect, and a general absence of 
those vanous tones which this gives In this respect Switzerland is far 
inferior to Scotland I remember Jackson expressing the opinion that for 
piotonal effect Scotland was far preferable , and I quite agree with him ** 

The other is from a letter to my uncle William, hurriedly 
written in pencil, and dated ^^Top of the Faulhom, 8000 
and odd feet above the sea, 22 Aug 1853 This, though it 
avows no impression, mdicates one 
Here I sit sorrounded by a vast panorama of mountains and lakes — on one 
Bide the comparatively fertile, inhabited part of Switzerland, on the other 
the peaks of the high Alps, varying from 10 to 16 thousand feet high, covered 
with snow and hourly sending down avalanches which send a peal of 
thunder across the valley seven to ten miles wide, lying between us and 
these giants of the Alps Prom my bedroom wmdow I see at one view the 
Wetterhom, the Shreckhom, the Fmsteraarhom, and the Jungfran The 
nearest is seven miles off, the furthest thirteen , yet so clear is the air and 
so vast are the heights that they all of them look within two mfles ** 

The reconcihation betrween the different feelings implied 
by these different extracts, is furnished by a sentence 
which precedes the first of them 

^^On the whole, though Switzerland fully equalled my anticipations in 
respect of its grandeur, it did not do so in respect of its beauty ** 

Beauty is deficient both because there is a lack of the 
warmer and brighter colours and because the forms do not 
compose well the lines do not combine picturesquely But 
tln«^ deficiency of beauty leaves the grandeur undirmnished 
After a tnne during which is acquired some power ^ 
of interpreting the impressions made on the senses, nnfa- 
rmliar with scenes of such vastness, there all at once comes 
a revelation, as when, while looking from the smaller 
mountains on one side of a valley at the great ones on the 
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otter nIucL instead of dwindling as Tre hare Vksonded 
seem to taro grown a cloud oomoa drifting’ aorvsa their 
ffloei and over it their peaks euddonly nse to a height far 
abore that rrhinh they pruT ouslyioemcd to hare, Nature 
IS the oiTOumstsnce which dwarfs erery other circum 
stance says Emerson ; and there are few places m which 
the truth of the saymg is more TmdJy felt than m presenoo 
of one of these immense snow-crowned masses which now 
and Bgam maVps the vsHeys reverberate by its avalanches 

The often-quoted remark of Kant that two things 
excited hia awe — the starry heavens and the oonsmence of 
mnn — la DOt One which I should moke of myself In mo 
the sentiment has been more especially produced by three 
things — the sea a great mountam and fine mosio in a 
cathedral. Of these the first has from -famflmnty I 
suppose lost pin ih of the elfeot rt ongiuaHy had but not 
the others. 

To this brief mdioatlan of the mental impressions left by 
the tonr there has to be added something conoemmg the 
physical effects apparently prodnoed by it. 

Tears before I had read Andrew Combe's work Tka 
Prtnaplm of Phyn6U>gy applied to the pretervation (fSeaUk 
and had duly accepted the warning given by him against 
exoessiTe exertion on the part of those who having 
previonaly led sedentary lives attempt feats of walking and 
rltmhing Yet, aware as I was of the possiblfl m sohiofi, I 
transgressed not Imwever as it seems withonfc exonse 
In the above-n m^d letter written on the Paulhom after 
urging my unde to see Bwitseriond, I went on to say — 

b hj Tw^ Bivst tanputke to dc too pnah. Tha dtfllnnliy of 
Sattiof tobrtUi uovnrnntHfLvi tSTV s4 owlala pkota, o^teo frvfnfMB om to 
(0 too l&r and tjdla od tba foati vtieb tba 0 w1m air anatiM ar tr y on 
to do, Lott and I errerdid cntwiTvi a fvw daya afo, in ipita o< my piSrlcnuly 
mada r*a^Hnn to avoid any cxom of exartton. Ev ur wt ■>«n ba nacn 
tsaolsla in fntort.* 

Of three excesses in waTVmg whioh I recall (the last 
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"being su’oseqnent to tlie date of tlie above-named letter, 
notwithstanding the resolution expressed in it) two "were 
caused by misleading statements contamed in Murray’s 
Guide This led us to arrange for stopping at places 
which, when we saw them, we instantly decided to avoid 
at the cost of two or three hours’ more wallnng along 
rough roads ‘and in partial darlmess previous experience 
having proved that nights made sleepless by fleas were 
the alternatives 

These details I set down as introductory to the statement 
that withm a few days of my return to London, there began 
signs of enfeebled action of the heart There was no 
mental cause As said m a letter to my father, while in 
Switzerland “ I cultivated stupidity assiduously and suc- 
cessfully ,” and after my return it was some weeks before 
I got seriously to work 

Two distingmshed physiologists have at difFerent tunes 
assured me that the heart cauuot be overtaxed , but, 
authoritative though their opimons are, I have found 
acceptance of them difficult Among reasons for scepticism 
are these First, the improbabihty that there are no 
foundations for the many assertions that extreme exertion, 
as m rowing matches, sometimes leaves behind a long 
prostration Second, there is the unquestionable fact that 
durmg states of debihty the heart is easily over-taxed the 
imphcation being that if, during an abnormal state, its 
limit of power may be exceeded, it may be exceeded durmg 
a normal state Third, the truth that other organs have 
limits to their powers which cannot be over-passed without 
damage damage sometimes ending m atrophy — seems 
scarcely likely to fad. m the case of one organ alone Fourth, 
such an exception does not seem reconodable with the 
hypothesis of evolution , for how, by either natural selection 
or by direct adaptation, can any organ have acquired a 
never-used surplus of strength ? 

Be the interpretation what it may, however, here is 
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& fact, tliat nnmedittely ait«r my -bIutu from SwitterUnd 
there commenced carino disturhanoeij which never after 
wnrdfl entirelj oeaaed ; and which donbtleas prepared the 
way for the more •moos dcnmgementi of health subse- 
quently established 

The record of my doings at this ponod will J>e moompleto 
if I do not mention a visit paid into Suffolk. 

One of the places at which my undo had in 1852 I tbink 
discharged for a tune the dnties of the absent deiYyman 
was Halesworth and among those who were drawn from 
neighbonnng places hy the aooounts of his preaching, was 
lira. TreTanion, one of the danghteri of Sit Francis Burdett 
of pohtical cslehrity A friendship with my nnde resulted 
which wns renewed dnnng Mrs Tnmmion s sojourns m 
London I suppose it wns on one of my Sunday orening 
viinta to him at Notting Hill that 1 first met her ; though I 
cannot recall the occasion. 

From my aunt it douhtJess was that she heard of my 
religious opmions and therenpon became concerned about 
my state and anxicras for my oonversion She was on 
ndmrrOT of Dr Oimmmg one of the popular preachers of 
that day and begged that I would aooompany her to hear 
biTTi. There was no escape for me i I had to yield It is 
sooroely needful to eay that none of the hoped for effeot 
was produced. While it raiaes a emfle there is eomething * 
pathetic m the oonfldenoo with which thoee who have 
never mqnired, thmk that those who have inquired and 
rejected need, but to hear once more the old beliefs duly 
cmphasixed to be oonvincjod. 

During the spring or early luxomOr it was arranged 
that after my return from Switaarland I should spend a 
fartni^t with Jlra. Trevanion at her reaidenoe m Suffolk 
— ^Earl Boham Lodge near Woodbndge After nearly a 
month in London I left it to make the promised visit. 
The following extracts from a letter to my father written 

28 
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from EaU Solam on October 8, 1 quote clnefly because of 
tbe indications tbey give of engagements and intentions 
“ The houso 18 built on the rums of an old cosllo and is Eurrounded 
by the moat that onco guarded it Part of tho old walls of tho moat 
BtOl remain , so that it is sufficiently picturesque 
“ Mrs Treromon had expected other visitors but has boon disappoinlcd , so I 
am hero alone I foar it vnW be rather dull However I have a good 
deal of writmg do , and having a comfortable silting room with fire put 
at my disposal, I shall devote mysolf to work, and pass tho time in 
that wa} 

“I have agreed to Avnto an article on ‘Manners and Poshion’ lor 
the WestmiTister They vnsh mo to get it ready m lime for the January 
No m cose they should want it, vhich liowcvor thej are not sure of domg 
Having this and the * Method in Education ’ to finish by the middle of 
December, I shall have plenty to do ^ * 

“I am going to give notice shortly to read a paper at tho ncxtBntish 
Association on tho ‘ Law of Organic Symmetry ’ I was speaking to Professor 
Forbes about it a few days ogo, and he was advising mo to fix on tho 
first day of meeting, and says that ho will see that it has a good place on 
the Lst ’’ 

My visit to Bail Sohain I brought to a close as soon as I 
could, finding it, as I anticipated, veiy dull Being nearly 
twenty years my senior, and having compaiatively few 
subjects of mterest in common with me, my amiable 
hostess did not prove an enlivening companion , and I had 
not hvelmess enough for two In various ways Mi s Trevanion 
resembled her younger sister Lady Burdett-Coutts In 
the one there was, as in the other there is, a union between 
mterest m human welfare at large and interest m tho 
welfares of those around, prompting fiequent acts of 
biudnesB and attention This is a trait much to be 
admired, for general philanthropy is often not accom- 
pauied by philanthropy in detail 

On the 17th of October I was back m London, and 
leavmg it next day, I spent a week with the Brays at 
Coven tiy , whence I departed in time to reach home 
towards the close of the month. 
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That part of a btograpbj which consiiti of printed 
goaaip hariDg' l}tt]e or do ugniScanco bean m voruble 
ratio to that part which hw ugniBcanoe more or leM 
coniiderable Oommonl^, the triviiibhe* of incident and 
notion, which might have been thii waj or that wny 
without appreoiiblj affecting the general reanlt, ocenp/ 
the larger ipaco and to many reader* prove the mo^t 
attractive , whflo relafavely imnll interest U felt by them 
In thoflo poMages ooonpying relatively anbordinate place*, 
which throw bght on tho geneal* of oharaoter and behef 
and condnot. 

Of conrfe detailed pertanalihe* in oannderable amount 
are tndupensable ainoe withont them the narrafave of a 
life cannot have the oontmnity and oohenon required to 
give it the ooncretenes* of reality Of inch details I have 
myiolf found it ncodfnl to wt down many But I have 
sought to give more pmminenco than usual to the dehnea 
tion* of idea* and the man festabon* of sentimenta; and 
I have aimed to show directiy or by implication the 
relatuma of these to mnate traits, to ndnoabon and to 
cifiun rn n oe*. 

In tho life of the man of aoticm. an account of external , 
erunta naturally oooupiee the firat place but m tho life of \ 
the man of thought the fint place ihonld I thmh be ^ 
noouped by on aoccnint of internal erenta, Not the origin 
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and desSrii^hon of deeds is now the thing of chief import, 
hut the origin and desciiption of doctrines Hence I have 
not scrupled to devote from time to time considerahle space 
to digests of essays, and to such comments on them as 
seemed requisite to explain their antecedents 

I make these remniks here because, during the period 
of some eight months to ho covered by this chapter, there 
occurred scarcely anything of moment m the shape of inci- 
dent. Only those who are interested in tracing the growth 
of theories will find in it matter to detain them 

Method in Education” was commenced while I was 
at Earl Soham, hut the inertness of bram consequent on 
horlily exertion m Switzerland had not been overcome, and 
httle progress was made Save the first few pages, the 
essay was written at Derby during November 

Its subject had a triple interest for me Relating to it 
there were certain results of observation, and to some 
extent of experiment, which seemed worth settmg forth, 
considered intrinsically Then it had direct coimexions 
with psychology, which was at that time dominant m my 
dihoughts Moreover, mental development had its place 
in the theory of development at large sex vxng at once to 
illustrate tins and to be elucidated by it If not consciously, 
still unconsciously, the desire to treat of it from the psycho- 
logical and developmental pomts of view decided me to 
make “ method m education” the topic for a review-article 
Under its biological aspect, education may be considered 
as a process of perfecting the structure of the oiganism, 
and making it fit for the business of life Inferior crea- 
tures exemplify this truth to a small extent The behaviour 
of adult birds to their newly-fledged offspring, and the play 
of a cat with her kitten, show us ways m which the young 
are mduced so to exercise their limbs and peiceptions and 
instincts as daily to strengthen them and give finish to the 
various parts called mto action In children the physical 
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odncabon naturnOj cffeciciJ by tpotifjineotii play 'aa well 
as tiat artificml!} offwricd ra a mnch loss deairoblo way 
by gymn Rtio viafbly derclop* the muides] and oa ovoir 
phyaiologijt mil infer Serolopi also the nerves and 
gnngha which co-ordmate their movcnjcnti as wall as Iho 
nerves nnd ganglia which nro used in perception A lito 
development accompanies the achvittes claraod aa Intel 
lectnal there is a finishing of the employed cerchnil 
plexuses. >ay more than this is true Every lesion leamt 
every fact piched np oiLrj obserraticm made imphoa aomo 
molecular ir-nrrangement m certain nervous centroe. So 
that not only that ofTeot of ezennse by which the faonlties 
ore fitted for their fnnctioTis in life bnt also tho acqniro- 
ment of knowledge semng for gnidanco is, from tho biolo- 
gical point of new an odjnstment of stmotore to functicm 

What is the implication f Evidently that method m 
edneabou most oorreipond with method in orgauixation — 
mast be a land of objeotiTa counterpart to it, Organixa 
bon doea not go on at random but everywhere conforms 
to recognisable prindplos and nnlesa theso principles are 
reoogmxed and conformed to hi edccabon tho orgnnislng 
process must bo impeded It needs but to remember that 
m its mdimentory state every organism is simple while 
it ends in bomg relatively complex and oftm highly 
complex — it needs but to remember that in its first stage 
tbe forms nnd divisions of an unfolding germ are vague 
wbde in the adult they are quite disHnot — it needs bnt to 
remember that these truths, holdmg of the transfonnabon 
m its enbrety hold of it m all its detads to see that they 
3^eld guidance to tho teacher in fram ng his system and 
that if ho disregards them he will oommit grave errors j as 
when ha TnuKts on putting mto underolopod minds per 
feotly exact ideas : exactness being not only onapprooiated 
by but oven repugnant to minds m low stages. 

I need not specify nU the oonolnsioiia drawn from this 
general conception which the essay set forth I will add 
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only tlntt from it were derived leasons ^^for making ednoa- 
tion a process of self-instrucfcion, and by consequence a 
process of ploasuiable instruction^' And I name these 
two derivative punoiples only to gain the opportunity of 
saying that^ in the enunciation and advocacy of them^ I 
recognize^ more than anyivhore else^ the direct influence of 
iny father dt was by sti engthening certain habits of 
thought that his chief influence over me had been exercised^ 
audit thus was general only ; but in this case it was special 
If not by precept yet unmistakably by example^ he pro- 
duced mine an eaily acceptance of these principles ^ and 
there remained but to justify them by affiliating them on 
the Method of Nature 

That which is chiefly to be noted heie^ however^ is the 
relation borne by the ideas in this essay to preceding and 
succeeding ideas That its pervading doctrine was evolu- 
tionary goes without saying But it jields proof that 
ceitam specific evolutionary doctnnes wore growing It is 
said of mind that ^dike all things that develop, it pi ogresses 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous " ^ and it is 
also said that the development of the mind^ as all other 
development^ is an advance from the indefinite to the 
definite Thus are shown the presence, and the incipient 
spieading, of conceptions which were afterwards to take a 
far v idor range 

The title of this essay when published m The North 
Biitish R^viexo for May, 1854, was changed to "The Art 
of Education." It now forms the second chaptoi of 
Bdiiccitwii • hitellectucilj jlforaZ and JPhysico.1* 


Some reflections may fitly introduce the next' essay. 
An American or to speak strictly an Americanizod 
Scotchman, Avho maintamod the unlimited right of the 
majority to rule, said to me that if the majority were to 
puss a law directinec what food ho should eat, he would 
obey Ho nas an enthusiastic upholder of free institutions, 
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or mtLer of wliat he lappoieJ to bo frco iD^Utatann. Uo 
vrool J bmrc boon grrttlj mtotiiflio^] bed I told him at I 
might propcrij baro done Ibat bu conception of freedom 
wit bnt mdimontary 

Tbero baa g uhu np qoito natarnllj and indeed almost 
foentablj among cirilired peoples an idontiScation of 
freedom witb tbe political appliancea rstabb|hed to main 
tarn freedom Tbo two are confawd together in (bought j 
or to ciprcM the fact more corrccllj thej hare not yet 
been iqmrated in thonghL In mott conntnM donng put 
time* and in many connlne* at tho pretent lime cxpencnco 
has auociatcd in men i mind* the nneheebed power of a 
mler with extreme coercion of tho mled. Contmnwuo 
in coontnei where the people hare aeqaired tome power 
the mtminU on the libertie* of indiridanli havo been 
relaxed; and with odranee toward* goremment by tbo 
majority there hii^ on tbo areroge been a progreAnmg 
obolition of lawi md rcmoral of burden* which nndaty 
interfered with tneb irbcrlica. lienee by contrajt, popn 
loriy-gOTcmed nation* hare come to bo regarded aa free 
nation*; and po^iemon of pobtical power by oil i* tap* 
posed to be tho tame thing aa freedom. Hot tho auamed 
identity of tho two i* a dolniion — a deloiion whioh 
IDco many other dclailon* roralta from confounding mean* 
with end*. Freedom in its nbtolnto form u tho abience of 
all oitemal chcclc* to whnloror action* tho will prompta 
and freedom in iU locimlly rettneted form u tho abience 
of any other oxtomal chocka than thoao anirag from tho 
preaenco of other mem who hare like daimi to do what thoir 
will* prompt. Tho mutual chock* honco retuUmg are tho 
only check* which freedom in tho tmo *on*o of tho word 
permit*. Tho iphero within whioh each may act without 
lre»p«»aing on tho Uko *phorc« of other* cannot be 
intruded upon by any agonoy, prirato or pnbbo, without 
on oqnlralent loa of fre^om; and it matter* not 
whelhor tho publlo agtmoy i* autocratic or doxnocmtioj 
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the intrusion is essentially the same My American fnend 
would, I suppose, have admitted that had he heen a negro , 
and had a planter who bought him and set him to work, 
happened to have his plantation confiscated by the Govern- 
ment, and if the Government, carrying on the planter’s 
bnsmesB, made him, the negro, work under the lash as 
before, his slavery would be not mnch mitigated by the 
thought that instead of bemg coerced by an individual 
he was now coerced by the notion Similarly, if he is 
forced to wear clothes of specified material or pattern, or 
if he IS forbidden to take this or that kmd of drmk, the 
effect on him is the same whether the commands come 
from a despot or from a popular assembly Had he 
a more developed conception of freedom, he would in all 
such matters of personal concern resent dictation by the 
million, as in past ages he would have resented dictation 
by the nmt, and as he even now resents dictation by the 
milhon in respect of his rehgious behefs and practices 
The power of the society over the individual is 
greatest among the lowest peoples The private domgs of 
each person are far more tyrannically regulated by the 
conim unity among savages, than they are among civilized 
men, and one aspect of advancmg civilization is the 
emancipation of the mdividual from the despotism of the 
aggregate of individuals Though in an uncivilized tnbe 
the control of each by all is not effected through for- 
mulated law, it IS effected through estabhshed custom, 
often far more rigid The young man cannot escape 
the tattoomg, or the knocking out of teeth, or the circum- 
cision, prescribed by usage and enforced by pubhc opinion 
W hen he marries, strmgent regulations limit his choice to 
women of certam groups, or, as m many cases, he is not 
allowed to have a wife until he succeeds in stealing one 
All through life he must conform to certam mterdicts on 
social mtercourse Avith connexions foimed by marriage 
So IS it throughout Inherited rules which the living 
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comlrmo to maintain and the onthontj of whootf no one 
dmemi of queatigmug, oontrol all aotion*. SinnlRrlj 
the early etage* of mvilued eomefaes, when the 
political and eooIetuiBtical mstitaboni hare beoome well 
organised the despobsm they exeroiBe u anoomted with 
the despotism exerdsed by the whole oommnmty orer 
erery member through lU irresistible nsagee. Bat on 
taming from the East> where this oonnoxion has been m 
all tones exemplified, to the W'est of modem tunes we 
see that along with a decrease of pohtioal restraints and 
oonlR«iB«tical restramts there goee a decrease of oereTTirminl 
restraints j so that now these dictates of the majon^ 
may many of thsm, be broken with unpnnity or withont 
aenoni penalty 

Donbtleaa the mirrent oonoeptian of freedom m oongmoos 
with e xisting social life ; and a higher oonoepbon wonld 
be dangeronaly mcongmona with it. PmmtiTO men haying 
natures in most respects unfitted for social oo-operatum 
were bold m the social state only by ooennon of one or 
other kind those Tanetioi of them which wonld not submit, 
having failed to become sooiaL Progress occurred where 
there oxi-ted inch ohedienoe to despotio rulers, pobtioeJ 
and ecclesiastical as made possible the oontrol of HI 
gu e ued and agg uiive natures. At that stage the 
assertion of poiBousl Ubertiei, wherever it oocurred, was a 
impediment to national growth and organ lEstkm. 
Only along with the gradoal monldmg of men to the social 
state has it become possible without social dismption for 
those ideas and feelmgs whioh canu resistaiioe to nn 
limited anthonty to assert themselves and to restrict the 
nnthonty At present the need for the authority and for 
the sentiment which causes snbmimon to it, oontmnes to 
be greet- While the most advanced nafanru Tie with one 
another in oommitting political burglarios oil over the 
world, it IS TTian fest that then- members are far too 
aggressive to penmt mnoh weakening of the restraining 
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agencies'^'by wlucE order is maintniTied among tEem The 
imlirmted right of the majority to rulej is prohahly as 
advanced a conception of freedom as can safely be en- 
tertamed at present if^ indeed^ even that can safely 
be entertained 

Ideas hke csome of these but less definitCj or rather the 
sentiments appropriate to such ideas, prompted the article 
on '^Manners and Fashion’’, named at the close of the 
last chapter as having been agreed upon for pubhcation 
in The Westrmmter Remew, and ■which appeared in Apnl 
It was, I suppose, -vvutten at Derby before the middle 
of January 

As ]ust imphed, and as mny be inferred from the latter 
part of the article, its original purpose was that of protest- 
ing agfonst sniidry of the social conventions to which most 
people submit uncomplainingly Inherited nature and 
paternal example had united to produce in me repugnance 
of these, and especially to such of them as are expressive 
of class-subordmntion But though, when planning the 
article, evolutionary "vaews were not present to me, they 
came to the front when executing it How things have 
come to be what they arc how they have naturally grown 
mto their present foims, seems to have become a question 
which in every case presented itself, "with the result that 
some fragment of the general theory of evolution was more 
or less definitely sketched out 

The truth that Law, Rehgion and Man'ners are related 
as severally bemg systems of restramts, ha'nng been illus- 
trated, their bond of relationship was found m the fact that 
“ongmally Deity, Chief, and Master of the Ceremonies 
were identical ” W hen, out of the primitive group, there 
arose some man whose remarkable powers, displayed chiefly 
m war, gave him predominance, the various kinds of control 
over the rest were simultaneously initiated And out of this 
unity of control there was shown to arise that diversity of 
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control exorcised by pobtical ecclesiastical and ^eretnonlal 
mstitationa. Hcstncted to tho dovolopment of one of these 
forms of oocntrol tho oatay proceeded to show that in the 
gonenf of Atannors lUolf may be traced this same divorjf 
onoe and re-dirergcmcc As with obeisance*, which aro 
Tanoosly abridged and modihed forms of the ongmal pro 
stration so with titles mode* of address ijnd ceremomo* 
of aU kinds, the nnlform has become the moltiform. 

Though between these conceptions and the derelop- 
mental oonceptKms set forth in preceding essays there is 
a manifest harmony yet tho phmse* pronously employed 
do not recur The differentiation of the pobbcol eooleci 
aibcal and ceremonial institntians is said to be m oon 
fonnity with the law of evohiticn of aU orgamxod bodies 
that general fuDCbons are grndtially separated mto the 
spetaal fonobons constitntnig them'; but there is no 
rrferonoo to tho implied transformation of the homogeneous 
into the hetSTOgeneons. SimT rly whflo Tanons of tho 
facts giTon fllostnito the transibon from tho mdeflnite to 
the definite no menbon is made of this trait of derolop- 
ment Tho substance of the conoepbon had gruwu in 
advance of the form — had itself not yet become definite 

It should be added that there here makes its first 
appearance a dootnne which was, many years afterwards, 
elsborately developed — the dootnne that propibation of 
the mbng man boooming after his death propibafaon of 
his donble expected preeently to return gave ongin to 
ideas and obiervanoos whloh became orontnally those we 
class as religious. 

"What took mo to London in tho middle of January T 
Possibly m part my oonsbtutional unpatianoe of monotony; 
for life In Perby was ahrayi dull and tho change to 
London life with its eThflaratiaiis often served to raise my 
health np to par when ft had been below par Probably 
however tho obfa rung of addibonal informabon required 
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for articles m hand^ and the making of engagements for 
iurther articles, weie the predominant motives 

Letters written from my old haunt, 20, Clifton Road, 
St John^s AY ood, contam passages which show what I was 
domg and mtendmg to do Here is an extract from one to 
my father, dated January 20 

“I am in negotiation with Chapman to write a short article on "Railway 
Morals ” apropos of the guarantee system of extensions and preference shares 
“ I am busy reading Comte, and am getting up a very formidable case against 
him I have nearly finished a stetoh of one article, which I have proposed 
to send to Fraser [then editor of The North BnUsh Review'] but have not 
yet had a reply " 

Prom another dated Jan 28, I take the following 
" As you will see by the last of the two enclosed notes from Comewall Lewis, 
I am gomg to wnte the article on "Railway Morals” for the Edinburgh 
Review I do not wish it known that I am going to do it for ihe Edinburgh , 
fearmg that should the fact get to the ears of the adverse party, some conn 
tervailing influence may he used ” 

In a letter of 17 Feb occur the paragraphs 
"I have agreed to wnte for the British Quarterly 1 took this step m 
consequence of finding (os you will see from the two enclosed notes from 
Fraser) that there is so much liabdity to delays that it is needful to have a 
good many stnngs to one’s bow Should Fraser not insert the Education 
article in the next number, it will put me somewhat about However, now 
that I have arranged to wnte for the Edinburgh and the British Quarterly 
m addition, the mconvenienoe can he but temporary It would bo strange 
mdeed if, when contnbutmg to four Quarterhes, I should not have demand for 
five articles m the year , seemg that hitherto I have written two a year for the . 
Westminster alone 

“ I do not mvolve myself in the re pubhoation of " Over-Legislatiom” It will 
be wholly an affair between Chapman and Mr Morley I have been making 
important additions Chapman could not afford space for the "Railway 
Morals” m the next number of the Westminster Hence I thought best to 
try the Edinburgh^ and although its pubhoation will be delayed there, it is a 
much more influential medium 

‘‘I have ]U8t proposed the review of Comte to Dr Vaughan [then Editor of 
The British Quarterly Remew'\ but fear that I am too late 
My chief vexation just now is that I have sketches of two important 
articles on this topic and doubt whether I shall get a place for either ” 

Here are passages from a letter wntten to my mother on 
27 Feb 

“I enclose two notes from Dr Vaughan, for whom I have agreed to wnte 
one of the reviews of Comte . I feel somewhat inohned, if it will be con 
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naktrl, to fctB* Jown to rVtbj h ApO loJ lUy »{lh yoo 

ra ll» otoaJ kfiBf ro(]triV(itia2nijiliw«toUi«bM]>«boUntYfi«n,»hkli 

I tssdo • I t f Mi Mr*)- 1 pofou liiJ r^Uj Wc»iM 1 v{tfa to nt* op 

c«i»kl^TiU« um tor my vtay lo PEiii la Uii lotanm, tad panJj 

fmo tlw »W» lo pit tnyixlt tmdrr rfftora la Uit w»y of nrrelM hi 
hoollii^ Aa " 

I ban cmntMiioTd lo day tb« pprf tor iba Td/Uvryh eo Dadny Morala. 

II *in ba a Imlfio a *• 

I wrote to fflj fottrr on Slnrch J4t 

“I us |rUlB< my uukm to Iba ftyfWofy whkh la wnaUatly 
a l>f> 1* >ooa aa I ban cein|iktrd tba tss artkin I bara la hand« I 
•ball drrota myiHt vUtfy (a It.* 

It fcnni that I rrtnmcil to Derby n few tl*ya after th 
but named letter was written and thoro romained antil 
(owarda the end of Jane 

Inifend of the wonli I nm boay rending Comto ' ii^ed 
ID one of tho fureguing oxtmcli, the word* tued ihonbi 
bare been — I nm bnjy reading Miib Martineon a abndged 
tranrlation of Cotnto. Tbia had then been recently taaaed 
nnd BJ two of my fnenda, Bfr Lowci and Mina ETann were 
jn largo mminro adherentJ! of Comte ■ newa I woa cnrtooa 
to learn moro definitely what tbcio wore Alrcody 8 b anid 
in a preceding chapter I bnd got through tho Expoution 
In the ongiiml and while remaining nentml reapoctiog tho 
doctnno of tho tbreo atagoe, had forthwith rejected tho 
cbuuflcation of tho acicncca, I had also read Sfr Lewea^a 
ontlmea of tho Comtean ayatem aonally pnbliahod in Thf 
Leadrr Whether when I began to read Jliti Martineon a 
Abridged translation^ I had any intention of roriowing it I 
cannot rutnember hot cridcntly if not proeent at tho 
onlsot, tho intention was soon formed 

The disciple* of M Comto tblnV that I am nsnoh indobleil 
to him and so I am bnt in a way widely unliko that 
which they mean Saro in the adoption of hi* word 
* altmUm, which I haro defended and in the adopbem of 
hli word " sociology, because there wu* no other amilablo 
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word (forjjotli whicli adoptions I Fave been blamed), the 
only indebtedness I recog^ze is tbe indebtedness of 
antagonism. My pronounced opposition to bis views led 
me to develop some of my own views What to tbmk, is a 
question in part answered when it has been decided what 
not to think Shutting out any large group of conclusions 
from the field of speculation, narrows the field, and by so 
domg brmgs one nearer to the conclusions which should 
be di*awn In this way the Positive Philosophy (or rather 
the earher part of it, for I did not read the biological or 
sociological divisions, and I think not the chemical) proved 
of service to me It is probable that but for my dissent from 
Comte’s classification of the sciences, my attention would 
never have been drawn to the subject Had not the 
subject been entertained,! should not have entered upon that 
mqmry which ended in writing “ The Genesis of Science ” 
-And m the absence of ideas reached when I was tracmg the 
genesis of science, one large division of the Principles of 
Psychology would possibly have lacked its organizing 
pnnciple, or, indeed, would possibly not have been written 
at all In this way, then, I trace an important influence 
on my thoughts exercised by the thoughts of M Comte , 
but it was an influence opposite in nature to that which the 
Comtists suppose 

I need not here say anything about my strictures on the 
schemes of Oken and Hegel, each of whom preceded Comte 
in the attempt to organize a system of philosophy out of 
the sciences arranged m serial order, nor need I say any- 
thmg about the proofs given that Comte’s classification of 
the sciences is neither logically nor historically justifiable , 
nor about the assigned reasons for holding that the rela- 
tions of the sciences cannot be expressed by any serial 
arrangement whatever This critical part of the article, 
though onginpUy intended to be the chief part, eventually 
became merely prehmmary to the constructive pait, which 
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alone calls for oommeni: m Gus pliu» as berog DAmeoied 
witli fubseqnent derelopmonts of thcraght. 

First pomtmg onk hoir m uueaaa is the oominon notion 
ttot the kncrwledge called soiflnoe is somehow sharply dis- 
fangnishpid from oommon knowledge and then taoiUy 
affirming the self-endent tmUi that scnenoe mnst hare 
gradually emerged from oommon knowlodgp; the eesay 
proceeds to set forth tiie prooees of emergonoe. Even 
orede knowledge of things around exhibits prermon of 
one kind or other Smeutiflo prevision aoqmrmg definTte* 
ness as the knowledge of a relation between phenomena 
grows mto knowledge of the relabon, aoquirei still greater 
H«finiteno«i as qualtiaixv* prerisiDn grows mto fwoTifitotirtf 
prensioii — aa the ability to predict the kind of foraseen 
Tosnlt groTrs mto the nbflrty to predict both the kind and 
the amoont- This adranoe implies the ooncepbon of 
tnoarur* Ideas of Itks and wlike nnderlytng the die* 
onminatij^ns which even ammals mak^aro suggested to the 
pnmltiTe man by vanous fb ogs, and eapecislly by organic 
bodies like shapes, ooloors, weights, are shown him by fish 
from a shoal, birds from a flook beasts from a herd, Ooca 
skmally the objects are so nearly alike as to be eoaroely 
distingnishable and there emtirgM the idea of absolute 
Ukeneas or 03l^alv^y Of equalities, the most exactly sscer 
tamable are those of lengths. Two fishes side by side, 
showing equality of length, srmultftTieoaaly nnply the idema 
of dwhty and of meosurensai by apposition. Snoh 
expenenoei, while thus yielding the ideas of equal lengths 
and equal units of length, which are the root-ideas of 
geometry also yield the idea of equal mnts in the abstract, 
which is the root'idea of number and of the caJonlus in 
general At the nme time smoe these organic bodies 
habitually present like relationi among them attributes — 
aise, funn , oolonr odour taste mobona — in such wise that 
two or mart pf them being given others can be inferred, 
a conoomitant oonsoionsnees of likana* of rtlatwnt results ; 
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wFence^arises ordinary reasoning. Eventually out of tlus 
comes the conception of equality of relations, on which scientific 
reasoning proceeds Those subsequent steps m the genesis 
of science thus initiated which are presented by the several 
sciences as they arise and diverge^ cannot here be named. 
It must suffice to say that along with the process of 
divergence and i e-divorgence shotohod out^ there is 
sketched out the inci easing intor-dependonco of the 
sciences It is curious, however, that though there are 
clearly portrayed in the article the inci easing heterogeneity 
in the general body of the sciences, the increasing definiteness 
shewn by all its components, and the mcreasing mtegration ^ 
imphed by their mutual influence and aid, there is no 
specific reference to this advance from the homogeneous 
to the heterogeneous and from the indefinite to the 
defimte, though these foimnloi had been used m a 
preceding essay Again the substance of the conception 
had grown faster than the shape, which had nob yet 
acquiied definiteness 

During the spring and early sum-mer there continued 
those signs of cardiac enfeeblement which set m after 
my return from Switzerland They had dimimshed, indeed, 
but were stdl perceptible enough Towards the end of June 
I decided to try hydropathy not, I beheve, because I had 
much faith in the nominal, remedy , for it seemed to me 
then, as now, that the actual remedy is the change from an 
nnliealthy, indoor, hard-worked and often an'nous life, to a 
life of ease, novelty, and amusement, spent largely in the 
open air, while keeping regular and early hours and eating 
wholesome food But whether the causes of improvement 
to health were essential to the system or concomitant only, 
it seemed worth while to give them a trial I went to the 
estabhshment in which my uncle had, more than once, 
derived much benefit An account of my experiences 
there is contained in the following paragraphs from a 
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Irttrr Uj rrj tn'>tLrr Jatr^l UmbcnUJo ITaH HocMej 

Ilrtib Dinniophata COJnnr IfoL 

’I t*r» wTbin fcd a.a I caJ I LU •ocfUJsx 

trLali4 to rrp-rH isl I iJ*^H rarukJ/ 1 »«t« vriuco jwVrIij biJ ctoi 
Dr Jix,»ro ulm n* nl for • {Hr* la IJ< fV ^ 

^0*1 Ljo* 

*1 L*Tt ticihiax TTf74r'[iIU Ij IttlTn. forL^Oua flu! e* iVi lin 
»/<a 14 U CTvlnC; ^ DCt^ l>-<>!} 7 lOrut 
c^ftUrsU^vrrra tl t j rUS i3ar« cf Ut*;^ ( ^Ul^atra,«b a 

1 1-»/7 £iml tnj ■tlrDUn u ibm. la cibrr i«f74«lj I &a crpcli m I 
»»*, Ko fml '«! riilnT »ij «■ HVf ttc mr to b* r'^'***^ ^ 
trralaral, to t*i hM I CM aj MSa/x Da) b^lnx n vIkiU 

*tij w!]. I l&r* Udl 1 l:jn u/ rl{bi ta rTf«rl tej vrrj buWJ 
rtrju. 

"TVt# n* II jmtrttJbrrf MittwoI. Tb»7 ir* oo iba •bcl* bo) » 
(«rLln_ul/ tciMTrUfi^c.M tf I- ilU, Uj cU^ (mrulm li Pr 
tia^j; vitJb *bcta r bm ft fwl <r&lcf frm 1^« M t/n*. Tbft )/ra« 
bu t pcM«^ Tb« ITfcl] ruaij U IbftbXiUcl rtUstfrc 

v uDU,»tUi r-ta< tL‘»’ ft»J irfrn Ulti »iili bc*U M tbrtn, ta4 
f fz3j cJ cJ MJilJj Uflrft la )b4 ^ tiaJIcf llttrirU I fto ibtl bj tltft ftil fif 
vtJlf ftAlrftJs*iftBlto«Ufl{fta4 JriiEax^wHb Ibft tir^iMnp/ *caii la| bftUtt, 

iS» |J*J1 »Jr I7 " 

Tlirre baJ Ibra but jnil commenced that IraniiormalKm 
wbjcb b^ropftiblo ciUbliabtorati bare n0dcr;^oac It 
baft been omn ujp to w»tch Ibo proccfi which cU^fci of 
Cngfub pcojilo with awlio or ftMni-a^cclfo ideas bare 
been Letrajed into a mode of cnjojinenl which tbej would 
bare looked nskaaco at bad It been proposed to them 
without dtJ^iro If forlj'yrara apo anjone had adrer 
tUed a country bomo In which the pncftLi llrlng as a 
famllj were to bo pronded with facilities for pasnng the 
time pleasantlj, he would hayo bad ttoall chance of fuecowr 
But the aTCTOge Englishman haa great belief in thobencBU 
of anj regime which treata hli bodjr Bororclj and mnlcea 
him do things that are not agreeohlo to hU soniationft. 
Tho water-cure contequentlj' foil in with his humour; and 
he took to it kindly For companionihip patlenU brought 
with them relatlrcs often much jroungor, who needed no 
treolment Those who took baths profontljr camo to bo 
out-numbered by those who merely ntiUxod tho opportu 

29 
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mtieB for amusement^ until at lengtli/the Fydropatliio 
element boooming comparatively unobtrusive^ there have 
growu up all over the Inugdom places in 'wbicb people 
assemble to have games and drives and picmcs and balls^ 
to flirt and to make matches 


Leavmg Fmberslade for London before the middle of 
I there occupied myself m bringing to a close some 
literary engagements Though, as impbed above, the 
article on ^^Eailway Morals and Railway Pohcy'^ had 
been commenced early m the spring and had been com- 
pleted at Derby, it was reqniRite, considering the senous- 
ness of the allegations it made, to submit it^ w'hen m proof, 
to sundry of those who were familiar with the doings of 
the railway world After these allegations had received 
their mdorsement there came the need for dissipating the 
qualms of the editor of The Edinburgh Remew at that 
time Sir George Comewall Lewis I have pleasant recol- 
lections of my interview with him^ and retain a clear 

picture of his remarkable face, though I never saw 
it agam 

In a letter to my father dated 5 September 1853, occurs 
the passage If you will get hold of Tkiesday^S Tvines 
you will see a report of a meetmg of South-Western Rail- 
way shareholders in which I took part moved a reso- 
lution and made a speech It was from the impression 
made on me by the domgs of the Board at this meeting, 
that the article in question ongmated The e^^penences of 
my earher engmeenng days had not revealed to me much , 
partly because I was not behind the scenes and partly 
because at that time corrupting luflnences were but 
beginning Durmg the railway-mania, however, when I 
resumed engineering, the motives and actions of those 
concerned became partially known to me The conspiring 
together of lawyers, engineers, and others seeking for 
professional work, with promoters greedy of premiums, all 
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nltcrlj rcgnrJlees of thoso who wore botmyed thoir 
hollow Bohemoj ropoDod mo *o effocttuiUjr that I neror 
nppHod for n migle tharo though I nught hare had 
many Haring at that tuno aoen aomething of rail 
way morali from the inside I now as propnotor saw 
aomething of them from tho ontside : knowledge of 
motires gained in the first case serring to interpret actions 
in tho second, I was indignant at the way in which 
propnotoTi wore deladod by sohomos projected and 
ereented for tho benefit of those who governed and thooe 
m Icngae with them; and dotemiined to expose the state 
of things, 

Ab the derelopmontal oonrse of thought which it has 
boon my purpose to tmoo in preceding brief analysee of 
articles, is not ifiostrotod by this article, I need not hero 
say anything about its contents further than to note the aolo 
philosophical or ra this case ethical, principle enunciated 
This principle was the undeniable one that by a contract 
no person can be oommitted to more than ho contracts to 
do It was Signed that this applies to the proprietary 
contract as to all other contracts ; and that therefore tho 
rallway-BhaToholder cannot in equity be oommitted by any 
not, either of a board of diroctors or of his brother shmre- 
holden to sohemee not named in the deed of inoorporation 
And it wmi contended that the wide-sprsad rum of mdl 
yiduals and immense loss of capital by the nation m 
Tnfclnng miromtmerativo lines would never have occurred 
had not the p -uprietary contract for m Tnng a speoiflod 
railway been habitually interpreted ns though it wore also 
a contract for rn Vnng unspecified raflwayi, 

Oonoeming, sj it did, the interests of mulfatudmoua 
people and cent !nmg many startling statements, this articlo 
attracted muoh attention — much more attention than any 
thing else 1 orer wrote It was orecntually with mjr aseont, 
ropohlished by lleesrs- Ixmgman m their Ttst^ot's 
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LiTarary” Some of tlie contained revelations tronglit 
npon them the threat of an action for hhel 

My detention in London during the greater part of July 
was not without its compensations Among these were 
several visits to the CiysLal Palace^ then recently opened, 
and then having a heauty which those who have seen it 
only of late years can hardly imagme A letter to my 
friend Lott, expressmg the wish that he would join me m 
visits to it, says "hut I suppose that nothmg can 
neutralize your yearmug for the hills (joined with that of 
your wife) for this summer at least” Succeeding parar 
graphs m the letter I give, because of the sundry things 
which they indicate 

“I mean to get away from town as soon as I can — ^perhaps in little more 
tVian a fortmght Not feeling tViat Umberslade has been beneficial, I am 
desirous of gettmg away to the sea-side as soon as may be , holding, as I do, 
that it is the best policy to taie prompt measures to get nd of even minor 
bodily evilB, lest they should entail greater ones, as they always tend to do 

“ Will the dividends on the Amenoan shares be forthcoming before I go? 
My reason for mquirmg is not that I am likely to have any need of them for 
some months to come, but that there would, I suppose, be some moonvemenoe 
in sending the amount to me whilst at Pons 

“I qmte bj'iiipathi7e m your wish for the renewal of our pleasant excur- 
sions, than which there are few things I have enjoyed more Next tune I 
hope that Diary Eoe [his sister m-law] will be one of our party I have great 
faith m the laughter cure , and her nonsense makes a good ingredient m 
it Tell your wife that she should be ashamed of herself to be unwell at 
Quom , and that unless she forthwith reports herself well, I shall accuse her 
of plotting to get to the lakes ” 

Above, I have spoken of the attractiveness of the Oryetal 
Palace in its early days Here from a letter to my mother 
dated 15 July, Jet me quote a passage referrmg to it 

“I have been once at Sydenham It surpasses even my expectations 
though I had seen it in progress It is a fairyland , and a wonder surpassing 
all others ** 

The degradation which it has smce undergone, lUustrates 
the way in which too sLienuous an effort to make a tbmg 
good may end in making it bad Had there not been 
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M m t M cxpcoiJilaro cm the grfmt tcrracf* Iho ftnmran) 
of flcp , ito bwini* fonolaJc Dod water lowcra 
iLo tliTidrcil cn the capital {pTritci] in the r&laee and 
contrnl^ wonld pro'boblj' Kato been wffinent to faiufjr 
eharrholdm j ai«J thtro would not taro hem tIti>*o frontio 
effort* to inerraio rctoma which hare ended Jn maViugthe 
place a cotnponnd of bataar thtaUr, fancy fair, rcfreibrncnt 
room, and tea'gmrdco 

ily matteri of hoiiDWnhaTinp’ been transacted I rraa now 
fret) to comtBmco my long contemplated work on Psycho- 
legy horrgoiDg extraeta from Irttera contain two indi 
cationa that dormg tlo apnng there had aHrcn tho 
qociUon — UTiy remam in Imgland while writing tho 
bookf ^^ly not write /t throodf Kasy acerra (o other 
bookf waa not reqnltiloj for ila hnri of thought had 
feareely anything in common with hnei of thought pro- 
rion ly pnriaed and of arch malrrial na wa« needed for 
flloitration, my memory contained a infficient atock. A\ hy 
not then go to hrance rpend tho remainder of tho intntner 
on tho coflit, and winter in Pan*! Anangrmenta in 
pdimonce of thi* rchemo had been gradnally made 
At tho cloao of Chapter XXllI ray oiponopco of a 
remarkablo colnddcnco of name* waa noted, bnt a alill 
more remarkable coinddeneo had now to bo dcacribed- 
It occurred ju*t beforo I deported for Franco \Vliflo 
in London in the rpring, I had been attended dnnng 
indltpoiibon by Mr Robert Dunn a medical man then 
residing in J»orfolk Street Strand Tho amalJ claim ho 
had Bgaiuat mo I wiihcd to lotUo boforo leanng ^Vhat 
happened ii told in tho following extract from a letter to 
my father dated 28 July 

I BMt vhh K tao«i ntnorUiurj eotaeUsoei lines joa left n*lTTrif on 
Ilf Dunn, thi wu, I vm toVl hj tbs jowf uian la |ii twtrrj that bs 
m onL 1 hU I vmiU ItftTS a eai4 foe bin. I toob oos mt and |it« It to 
tbU atilaUnt I botk«tl (bit when b« n«4 lb« Biaii hi rmWd bit jib, 

■aJ gtn a lUxt Joif* mj Ml (*brwnt oo Aa4lof tbit bb nnTrlis 
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from the fact tliat Tits name too was Herlert Spencer I would almost have 
taSen an oath that there was no other person with the same name 
That there should not only be one, but that I should meet with him and 
hand my card to him, is one of those strange events which we should call 
absurd m a romance ’’ 

At tliat time its strangeness seemed mucli greater tlian it 
seems now, for in the days when my double and I were 
baptized, th^ name Herbert, though now not uncommon, 
was extremely rare Tip to the age of 30 I never met any 
one bearing it 

The incident had a sequel On my return from France 
some time afterwards, I again called to pay Mr Dunn’s 
account, and agam Mr Dnnn was from home Not 
wishmg to have any further trouble, I said I would pay to 
this namesake of mine the amount due The result of 
course was that I obtamed a bill made out to Herbert 
Spencer and receipted by Herbert Spencer I stiU have it 
nmong my papers 

Some years afterwards this second Mr Herbert Spencer 
was house surgeon to the London Hospital Eventually 
he settled at Bradford, m Yorkshire, where he still resided 
in 1886 

Afteiwaids there appeared on the scene a Dr Herbert 
Spencer, who now practices in London. Fiom 1888 to 
1899 the two names occuned togethei in The Medical 
Register 

Latei came stiU another Herbert Spencer — a pickpocket I 
(See daily papers for July 6th, 1893 ) Two others have 
since come to my knowledge — one a Birmingham manu* 
facturer (now dead) and the othei a secretary to Mr and 
Mrs Sidney Webb. 
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Ltiko about eight mllc^ noTth-«wt of Dioppo Truport {■ 
a iuuU pea port ot tho mouth of a ruTloj which thoro maVci 
a gap fn tho Gno chxJk cIiG'i ritcndiug along tho coojt each 
waj Somo threo miles porhopj up tho toUot’ Iiea \ illo 
tl £□ coutainiDg amoug other things, a chitcmi which 
belonged to Phfbppo who bod niso bmJk hmuolf a 

parflion on tho ihoro nt Trepoii. This Hojol patronogo 
it was which I lappose had brought Trvport into fashion 
as a lon-ndo resort — fashion which bad not, howorcr m 
18 ol nsen high enough to spoil it Mjr father had spent 
his midsummer Tucation thoro; and his account of tho 
place led mo to chooio it ai my ploco of aojoum for tho 
rest of tho mmracT 

Aa tho aoo-stdo is found to bo salubnous tho oommon 
inferonxM la that tho noaror tho water tho moro bonofloiol 
the olToct, Thia is a groat mUtnlco, The air of a beach 
ospocinny daring warm weather and when tho tide is out 
Is highly charged with rapour and to many oonatitutiona 
thcreforo onermtingi differing widely in this roapeot from 
tho air fifty or a hundred feet higher Ify attention, was 
first drawn to this contrast by my experionoos at TrtJport, 
where on this first occasiou I aottlod myself In tho Grando 
Hue some distonco book from the shore and high aboro it. 

Tho houao had a garden running up tho slope towards 
the wostoni chifsy and at the top of this garden was a 
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BTiTiriTner^oiise wliicli made an agreeable ■writing-room for 
me in fine "weatber Here I commenced The Prmcvples of 
Psychology A letter to my father dated 7 August contams 
the paragraphs 

“ I like the place very well During some bad weather which lasted over 
Fnday and Saturday, I felt rather disgusted and inclined to go away as soon 
as I could , but now that the weather is fine again, I feel inclined to stay out 
the month, as I had intended The change of feeling is partly due also to 
the fact that I have, during the last two days, after the usual initial struggle, 
got mto wntmg cue, and am fairly started with the Psychology Finding it 
at first rather repugnant and bemg dissatisfied with what I did, I felt 
disgusted with things in general , but now that the inertia is overcome and 
I am quite satisfied with my work, things seem pleassint enough • 

‘‘ I aflmire the coast and the clifis very much , and find plenty to e'yn.mine 
on the shore at ebb tide — many things that are new to me On Sunday I 
saw a large fgicce of chff fall — a shoe extending from top to bottom It was 
just beyond the end of the parade to the west of the town I was on the 
sands just faomg it when it f^, and saw the whole process No harm 
was done , 

“ I have not explored the country much at present, save gomg as far as Eu, 
where 1 walked on Sunday I find that that is the Oh&teau d’Eu which 
stands close behind the Church 

“ It IB half past three and I must start off for my walk ** 

A tall, finely-bmlt man, obviously English, had several 
times passed me in the town or on the cbfFs, and "we had 
looked askance at one another At the pubhc room or 
salon on the beach, I one day handed him a newspaper. 
Tfns led to friendly mterchange of remarks, and m a week 
or so we took onr afternoon walks together It was 
l^Ir George RoUeston, m later years Professor RoUeston of 
Oxford Our intercourse enlivened my stay, for besides 
bemg a man of wide culture be had a pleasant facetiousness 
which gave zest to bis talk Probably but for the 
acquamtanceship thus commenced, I should not have 
remamed at Tr6port as long as I did 

Even as it was my impatience of monotony caused me to 
leave it while the weather was still hot, and, as it turned 
out, much earher than I ought to have done 

J 

Curiosity was doubtless spur to this premature de- 
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parioiT I wai now 3^ and tad noror tec* Pant 
l^ataratljr tte antfapaiod plc«tjro tastcnod mj moronKrati 
A letter bomo ipoofang of mj" migration dated Pant 
1-i Roe da 1 Uniremt^ 31 Angnit 1651 aaja— 

•• I kfl TWport ca TotxUji oa vbkk di7 1117 mnrt}i nptrMl^ loj arrfT*<l 
ftt Puif ta tiu V cnlu«. Tb« Uit tvQ iifi ban bvffii tpnl In tnUof 
ui I ban oolj tlilJ l acrabu £nd djmU. I an <n lb« aoDlli 
tUa of tb« rim aoj aticoi (n tsIssUa vilk trocsitba Loom and 
tba ToDoleL 

" I am carulol/ tf tb« bcasijsl raria, tbooth I ban u jttaara 

ostj of (t Tba Doolmrdj al ntffaf an rfpfdaOj g 71m 

vbola arr^ cf Ibbtfi g\m ooa lb« Un af a pcrj«loa] fila. TTamibatna 
I cAUfloi bol rvfard tb« (OmOjixu nctrait b^rma Parli and tb« rrorlccm. 
b) raped of adnoenimt, aa todteaUn of rtaenUal nsbeahlilnm. Tin 
rUta of Um pmajitrj U mj valba abeol tb« •OiuiLj k >w«d to m* mp 
ndjcnUa-'a^TKlj anptblny bot uXUica boitt of valtUsf and mod, and 
•caralj mooclt aj^u in tbflf I b Mt 1 tonsdn tbosmriooa aa to tb« 
paum hj Parii haj frovn to vfaat U baa al iba exponM of Fmtca. 

I Ttrp Bnah ^ocatioo vImUmt I abaft nmaln ban aa locf aa I toUoded, or 
anplbbif Uba h. Jfj kttm of hitradaotiaQ an oatltaa at ^CKoU aa paopla 
an awap tmn ParU. I arprd I iball fnl ntbv lomlx 

Thuwu tbo fintof manjiutances atowing that I cannot 
bear to be cut off from mj roott and that I hare not 
patioBco enongt to wait until I root mjaolf afreat. I toon 
get wcory of light-aeofaig and cannot play the JJaneur with 
any Batitfaciion, tTcrooTor fn Itia caio tte difllcnlty of 
carrying on conTomtion toon mado wennaomo what littio 
locial intu cuune wtu tTnllable ^VTien with tho effort to 
find wordt, ttero It joined the conKnooancti that mnltf' 
tadlnont blnnders are being made there natoraby rcsnlLt 
a tendency to nbndgo interriow*, cron when they aro 
interetting, which most intemowa ore not. lionet) the 
reaolation noUfiod in n letter to my father dated 12 6op- 
tornber, after only a fortnlghf a ttay 

M I tbinb of Itarief Paria at Iba and of thia wnb and pibic to Janej 
Almoat rmyona la awajat ^ I, and tboogfa I ma«t vbh gmt botpUiHfj 
vb«n It la I fnl tbavaal of loelatj yarp taiieb. It would ba a 

montb or raora bafora tbli wtMld ba rair^M Ifiaw u I am not gattlnc 
on wUb nj work ao wall aa I wltb. Tba fuHlj U n«M ftocj but not lha 
funlltr And btrlbcr Paria la atlll Taxj bet and la aooMwhal datrfmantaf 
to CM. I abaB tb aT » fo « I tblak. poatpoiM 07 aojOQin ban td next joar 
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somewhat ?ater m the season , and in the meantime go and set myself down 
at St Hehers, where I doubt not I shall get on well with my Psychology, 
benefit m health, and probably get a Bnfficioncy of pleasant society Will 
you in the course of the weeh wxite me a letter, posu restanUf St Hehers, 
giving me any information you can about hotels , so that I may know on my 
arrival where to go I got your letter this morning, and was glad to do so, 
havmg not heard for so long 

I spent an evening with the Bradleys [some Derby friends whom I 
accidentally mef} and I join them this afternoon for a walk in the Bois do 
Boulogne I have, by means of letters of introduction, made the acquamtance 
of the Editor of the Bevue Contmporatnet the Editor of thei?ct;ue BntanmquCf 
the Editor of the Bevue gineral de VArclnUcturef and one of the writers of 
the du deux Mondts The third, who was just leaving for Germany, 
pressed me to go and make use of his country house during his absence, 

I dme With hiB family to morrow 

I was at the f6te of Bt Oloud on Sunday, and was much amused by 

6 juvenility of the adults The Branch never entirely cease to be boys 

saw grey haired people riding on whirhgigs such as we have at our 
Own fairs ” 


To tlie list of those I made acquaintance witli^ should 
have been added M Littrej to whom Iiewes had given me 
a letter of mtroduction What passed between us I cannot 
now say I remember only that he was a imld-mauiiered 
^an, who had the traits of a student and a recluse 
udging from his appearance^ I should have thought he 
had not staimna enough for his amazing achievement. 


The resolution above mdicated was earned out ^ and the 
next sign of my whereabouts is a letter dated Breeds 
oarding House^ J ersey^ 26 September A fter giving 
some account of a Liven^-seven hours' ]oumey^ chiefly by 

fligence^ which had proved somewhat injurious^ the 
letter contmues 

f ^ ^ remftTkable and very pioluresque old town, strongly 

tortified, and bearing all the aspect of old tiTnes about it I felt half mclmed 
0 stay awhile, but found at the end of two days that it would be very dull, 
somewhat expensive, and I think not very salubnous 
'lam delighted with the island and more particularly with the coast The 
formation is voloamo and there is a ruggednoss of outhne and structure, and 
a variety, that I have never seen before Add to which that from the hard 
ncBs of the rock, the water dismtcgrates it but little and remains qmte clear, 
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^.'l tt/* Il«;) 1x1 ^ o B-T* CSiniaj «-*jl I #tTt M* 
*‘Tb« vnlbcr li rrrf |W ut l« ul btji itcrr lol I lai« 

Irorfu-J r-*tJl<Tw'7 TVt' I 6 I ri'xli Ww tr* tf u ll<« 

k lo u U'l |i M 1 mj Uurm. f 

I »a iJ,lrlbf cl In (af tnl »wV f*r Tj Itfo, *hru 1 hit* »-«• rib-c.li, 
*'♦*»! n»7 tUj K tfrC ea fay wij 1 Ml u Urn, I *a iha n*^ fcvj»f»l 
1 ira nuj\^ t« Uj»n^l/ viii ll* rr7*-liv- -7 It* 
I rm tm d* B-t iiJl cny wnurf » tU icl 1 k* L il il U f jc r* lo 

b* H }i^r L* kI t-4 diji Mil bm loJflrfi vrxU t« 

H»t"(tiLJ 7 dttjl trw itH l>.* f -1'* U cirfljb; 

If 0>* «rutrr U £&• I Lbl r( Pt ca ) kni} t-i tt.* 

f^ibuctUlruiMl bl, inl UjI lOI ifUT till tis* I Di7fTs>4t!7cU7tcr« 

•car»tit lxLf*f *> u ti nl » pitir*," 

Of courj? M for Ifarrp;; Ptni Imp before* I ha»I inlenJeJ 
fofor»c>CTi IrtTiDp Jmpj Ihrre wfre a 'ipniblo muonji 
Ihfre almi/* are rraiort for doinp ibit wbfeh emo i frelinp* 
j roiupt. In citbrmjp tbp dirctmlcBted irooj ccm^e<Itjpat 
on licjnp far from fnrtjd* wi I roipecl ito chief caw 

1 can Jo prtlljr Trctl withmat ffcinp fnmd* for ionjo time 
(f 1 am wilhm had of them] bat ihe conidoamcta that 
ihej* arc Inacccwiblo it lOon fonowcJ by JrrrMiion, 

The Inlcatlcm of mlgraltrip lo Priphlon looh clfecl it iho 
Umo named. In a leltcr Ihmcc datcJ 2 Clifton Tcmcc, 

2 October ocenm tho followlnp paragraph t— 

•• TV* I* rrtj IjH, TeiUnlij 1 nwl trw rtruKU 1 lir» Oo* »M 

I^eoti Dba«, vlibxbon 1 Li.j a If4l vmll u4 arrmral. 7t*d«7btfMl 
(•cctl ilitt el TLtclmr uMbj to mom eea. r(«ifU7 1 1117 ct« ton*. 
Ihlif el hIjD %t0« Lm I lliol 1 iLiH c*t ca vtil «tUi mj vrhlex aaJ 
bof* to Uocill la iQ r /j^U.” 

Anawmng a qoMlIon from my father respecting tho dU- 
cumilon With LoqU Tllaao n aobTcqacnt letter tnya— 

'■U 7 Mxanml wllh to«U Dliae had aotUac lo do vllh BodiUm bet 
vHh tcatnlijiilan. If utmiu Iti 1 i]|«t{o«i rCicli la Tnae* | bet |bl ^ 
fhit Ih* (mU IU« la It* U vnms dJmUoe*." 

Ai tho mUo man— lotnothing ondor Cvo feet I ttippoie — 
yna animated and my own mode of exprculon not wnnting 
in energy, wo drew inquiring glances m wo wnlheil op nnd 
dotrn tlio parade. He ipoko Lngliih remarkably wcllt 
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having Q good choice of words which he put together 
correctly and articulated with great distinctness — greater 
distinctness^ indeed, than is usual among ourselves More- 
over, he had acquired the Enghsh cadence much more 
nearly than foreigners generally do 

I am reminded of a story which he told concerning a 
dreadful typographical blunder The story has not, I 
thinlr, become generally Imown , and as it is too good to be 
lost, I repeat it here. At that time, or not long before, 
bved a Erench lady-novelist wlio wrote as "La Comtesse 
” The blunder occurred m the closing sentence 
of one of her stones • a sentence which was mtended to 
embody its moral A a it left her pen the sentence ran — 
" Bien connaitre Uamour %l faut sortir de soi ” [Instead of 
this the pnnters made connaitre V amour il faut 

sortir le son." 

Correspondence shows that I was m town before the end 
of October Griving the address 4 St >\nn’s Terrace, 
Acacia Road, I wiote home 

“ I inolose a note 'whioh I have received smoe returnitig to town) relative 
to a reprint from “ Social Statics ” I shall probably consent * * • 

I am tolerably well, thongh not nd of the palpitations, which I suppose 
will now always oontinne more or less However, as there is no orgamo 
mischief and they give mo no annoyance worth mentioning, I snppose I must 
not complam ” 

In a letter dated 2 November, occurs the paragraph — 
“I am just finiRhing one of the four divisions of the Ttychologij — the 
“ General Synthesis ’’ This, with the TJmversal Postulate, which with a few 
additions forms the first part or “ General Analysis,” finishes two parts I 
am now about to commence the ” Special Analysis ” ” 

As thus showily the four parts were not wxitten m the 
order they followed when printed Part HI was wiatten 
first the reason being, I believe, that it contained the 
fundamental conception which pervades the entire work^ 
and I was anvious to put this conception down on paper in 
its complete foim This having been done, I reverted 
to the arrangement of the parts as they wore mtended 
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to stand; and irroto the rotnafniTig onos m the order 
I n IV 

On Dooember 8 I irroto responding to my fatbor’i 
tixpiussed TTuli that I shonid go dorni to Derby for a time 
Ono reason for oasentuig was irant of society 

**1 find U nlh«r dull bcT« Bt Then an but fav ptopla fai tovnl 

and ot tboM vIk) wan bare whan I oanis, aoccs art now ^ana. 

Fanmg to other matten the letter contmnei >— 

Tba Pa 7 eTinlo(j Is fobtg oo rarj wall, Umgfa mrt altcfalbat n taal aa I 
cfioM wUlu Tba tbaoaj ol jwvrtnj Is woridna oat baaatlfallj 
** Too wDold as donU regrat to haar cil (ba daatb e< Pra^ Fcttbaa. Iain 
raiy aoaij todeed. Ha wai not onlj a nhraM man d anUnM hot 
cxUnOalj UhaUa u a man | and I had hoped to anltlrata (ha MandihJp that 
had >-• r-u^ bat aau ML. Taw toan aaam to ban baen nuna tmlreiaallj 
regrattad. 

In pursuance of tho intention indicated m this letter I 
presently Trent home and, apending Ohnetmas there, 
rwmaInrKi through part of January No olno to any 
ocourrenoea la given by correspondenoe lave by a letter 
frommy mother to my father whowaa away on a Ohnatm 
nsit. It appears from thia that I wai unwell, and aometunes 
got no ileep till five c/olook m the morning i a aign I 
Buppoee that thiriHrig and writing were beginnmg to tell 
upon me. 


Toward! the and of January I roUirned to town. It 
■oems that my chief purpoeee m doing ao were to arrange 
with tho prmter and if posifhle to find some puhlieher 
who would take the whole or part of the ml: of my fdrth 
coming book. "While Tefamng to theee objects, a letter 
whioh I hare beaded simply Honday, but to which my 
lather has fortunately added the date, 29 Jan. 1853 also 
oonLam* a p&»aag6 o* importanoe 
^1 gol tba Inetoaad thli inLuntm nlatha to (ha rwrlaw ot Oomta (or tba 
Sdinbtajk. It la, jtia wdl aaa, (aTOonUa aa far^ it gom. 

**Ux. b aboot to aaod ma as t nt rodnatfcai to WaUoii and U 

thapT<tilUlMTa,wlkmiba r- - >da. Bo I ihaH piobaUy ba In aagedaUoa 
with fbam tn tba uiru^ of (hia waak. 

Ohapmaa waa waniJ | aa to wrlta an artUa wbM I aaw hha tba oftti 
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day, on th^ Maine Law and the Sunday Beer-BilL He asked whether I ever 
meant to do any more review-^vnting evidently being anxious to get 
something from me I declined the article he mentioned, but told [him] 
I would ^vllte him one on The Cause of All Progress^ as soon as I was at 
liberty If Walton & Co do not bid for an edition of the Psychology ^ I may 
do this article forthwith 

This last paragraplL gives a date to thie inception of the 
general doctrine of evolution ^ or rather^ it shows that this 
inception wa^ not later than January^ 1855 For the article 
named in it was the one eventually puhhshed under the 
title Progress its Law and Cause Doubtless it was 
during the preceflmg autumn that the change from homo- 
geneity to heterogeneity^ which we have already seen was 
m course of being recognized as characterising the change 
fiom lower to higher in several diverse groups of phenomena^ 
was recogmyed as characterizing this change in all groups 
of phenomena And doubtless this development of the con- 
ception took place while wnting the General Synthesis^ ” 
Lnvo chapters of which trace^ among mental phenomena^ the 
progress from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous^ and 
two other chapters of which e'xhibit the progress m 
speciahty and m complexity both mvolving the same trait 

The next letter to my father^ which is dated ^^Feb 
(what day I caht say) 55/^ in its first paragraph rmphes 
an mclosed letter from Sir G C Lewis The proposed 
article on Oomte^ to which this referred^ was obviously 
the second of the Lwo named m the last chapter as having 
been onginnlly planned 

“ You see that the paper for The Edinburgh ib negatived by a pre engage 
ment. As he invites me, I think I shaU propose one on Transoendental 
Physiology , but not for immediate execution, 

I dined at the Coopers on Friday last in company with Professor Owen 
and his wife, and went with them afterwards to hear him give a lecture at 
the Boyal InRtitntion, on the relation between Man and the anthropoid apes 
It was the same thing that 1 had heard before in his lectures [at the College 
of Surgeons], and anything but logical 

I have had some negotiations with pubhshers Walton and Maberly 
were prevented from gomg into the matter by rehgious difficulties I am 
now m negotiation with Smith and Elder I like very much what I ha^e 
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f*cB of Umid, ajid think It mit onQktljf inm tbdf moda of trnlln{[ tha 
roalter that th«7 vOl suka an offct. Tbtj hart got Parta I A m oov to 
thth handa (d (era an opt Imi o( lha book. 

After BOtne weelci daring wlitcli my hopoa Itad been 
iomeTflitit nuied by ITefsn. Smith & Eldor'i tnhmfltion 
that they took a "faronrablo Tiew I roceirod their 
propomU. Thc*o to my lurprlfo prnctiaJly left mo to bear 
all the niki with but a remote chance of benefit ehoold tho 
book inoceed. In my letter clocng tho negotiation, I 
remember saying that if inch were their "fiTOnrable" 
terms, I was cunons to know what their unfaTonrable terms 
might be 

Bat it was abenrd to expect that a pabluhor could bo 
foimd who woald ipccolata m a irurL of to nnpopaljir a 
kind. Very few grave books pay most of thmn fail to 
return their oxpensei ; and one on so munvitmg a subject 
OS psychology by an aathor not bearing any endoraemont, 
WAS sure to entail a los*. I ought to haro known at the 
outset that as before so again I ihonld have to pabliih at 
my own risk or to speak definitely ihonld hare to pay a 
penalty for pabliahmg 

The need for economy now become increasingly marnfeat. 
I had done no remaneretiTO writing ainco tho preceding 
midsnTTimm- j and the non-receipt of an anbdpated dindeiid 
on oertam Amenoan ruflway-share* which I held, redaoed 
my reeources below the amcrant I had oonnted npon It 
was thaa clear that nnlen I took precantions, my purse 
wonld be empty before my book was fin ihed. Leaving a 
qpiinhty of ITS with the printer I therefore m the middle 
of March retnmsd to Derby where I oould lire at much 
less cost than I oould live in London. 

An uneventful three months now foUowodL Conoarmng 
my life st Derby until the cloeo of June, there is soorcely 
anything to say The daily routme and the signs of oommg 
bad health, ore the sole th Tigs I remember 

I spent something like five hours a day in wntingt 
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beginmiig between miie and ten^ continmTig till one^ pansing 
for a few ■minntes to take some sliglit refresliTYient^ nsnally a 
little frmt, and resnimrig till three ^ then sallying out for a 
country walk and retarmrig m time for dinner between fire 
and BIX I had often warned my friends against over- 
work, and had never knowmgly transgressed Five hours 
per day did^not seem too mnch^ and had there been no 
further taxing of bram^ no miRchief might have been done 
But I overlooked the fact that during these months at 
Derby, as durmg all the months smce the preceding 
August, leisure hours had been chiefly occupied m thinking 
Bspecinlly wbile walking I was thinking The qmckened 
circulation consequent on moderate exercise, produced m 
me then, as always, a flow of ideas often difficult, if not 
impossible, to stop Moreover the prmters were at my 
heels, and proofs coming every few days had to be corrected 
tasks which must have occupied considerable portions of 
my evenings Practically, therefore, the mental strain went 
on with but httle mtei mission 

That mischief was bemg done ought to have been clear 
to me A broad hint that I was gomg wrong was this — 
One of Thackeray^s stones The Newcomes I think it must 
have been was in course of issue in a serial form W hen 
a new part cnme out I obtamed it from a local hbrary, and, 
reserving it till the evenings then read it through A s often 
as I did thifl I got no sleep nil mght, or, at any rate, no 
sleep till towards morning My appearance, too, should 
have made me pause A photograph still existmg, which 
was taken durmg the sprmg, has a worn anxious look, 
showing that waste was m excess of repair It seems 
strange that such knowledge as I had of physiology, did 
not force on me the inference that I was mjurmg myself, 
and that I should mevitably suffer 

But giving no heed to these warnings I thought- 
lessly went on without cessation , eager to get the book 
done, and, I suppose, hopmg that rest would soon re-establish 
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mj ordinury hcalUi. IWardj Uie eod of Jarys Uiero 
rtmuuiied lint thrco ohoptoni to wnto Theio were 
^Tntton oUowhcrc 

An artist and head of the School of Art in Dorbj’ Hr 
A 0 Deacon, ttos aboat to spend hii nudsammer racation 
in North Wales. I hod boon on fnendlj terms with htm 
for somo yc»nj and oar ploni trore m porthj agreomont. 
Travelling together aa far as Conway wo thoro ported — he 
for Unndndno with hu two boyi and I for Bottwa-y-cood — 
after having arranged to meet mhsoqnontly 

I had fixed upon Bettwa as a place whore I should get 
some fl hing to ooonpy leunro times j bat, as erpenenoe 
soon proved, the expectation was an fll-groanded one 
Experience soon proved, moreover that my vain hope had 
tohen me to an nndoeirablo place for Bettwi, being at 
the bottom of a close voDey, li very enervating A further 
sign of tho coming disaster oommenced here and contmaed 
afterwards namely lying awate for on hocr or two m the 
middle of each night. 

A migration at the end of a week took me to Oapel 
Oung or rather to a hamlet half a mile to the East of it, 
Bryntich, whero was a small hotel frequented by artuits 
who had not yet won their spars. Two were staying there 
One of them at that time rmVnown bat now well known 
was Mr Alfred HunL Aa I was interested m art, and apt 
to give utterance to my heresiei, there resulted a gtx>d deal 
of lively talk between ns, which usefnily diverted a htUo 
the enrrent of my thoughts. 

Tho weather being fine my writing while in Woles was 
done almost wholly out of doors, FomUhed with a pocket 
Inkstand I daily started off mannsonpt m hand for a 
ramble among the hJIs or along the banks of the Ungwy; 
and, from time to tame finding a oenvenient plaoe lay down 
and wrote a paragraph or two. Tho opening of tho 
chapter on The Feolingi was written while renimmg on 
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tEe slusre of Llyn Cwlya, a secluded lake some two 
or tkree miles from Bryutick A week or so previously^ 
wliile at Bettws^ tkis practice had led to an amusing 
incident After lying for some time with eyes fixed on 
the paper, I raised my head and saw, a few feet off m front, 
a semi-circle of sheep intently gazing at me doubtless 
puzzled by a behaviour unparalleled in their experience 
I was at the' time busy with the chapter on " Reason,” and 
had I thought of it might have used the incident as an 
illustration Eor it is a tiuth made mamfest not only by 
comparing lowei animals with men, but also by companng 
different grades of men with one another, that whereas 
inferior intelligences go on making multitudinous obser- 
vations to httle purpose (drawing either no conclusions or 
wrong conclusions), superior intelhgences, from a few 
observations properly put together, quickly draw right 
conclusions 

After some ten days at Biyntich, I lemoved to a place 
a few miles higher up the valley, where Deacon and I 
had agreed to meet 

t 

This place was Pen-y-Gwyiid a place of sad memories 
to me , for it was here that my nervous system finally gave 
way Deacon faded to keep bis appomtment writmg me 
a letter from Nant Mill saying that he had commenced a 
picture there, and could not leave The result was that, m 
the absence of all other guests at the hotel, I was alone , 
and thinking went on during meals and in the evening, as 
wed. as while I was at work and while I was walkmg 
Some days seem to have passed without manifest mischief, _ 
as witness the following passages from a letter to my 
mother, dated 16 July 

“ I Bend you a line to eay that I am well, and enjoying myeelf as much 
as hard work will let me I am at present staying just under the foot 
of Snowdon It is a far finer mountain than I expected The weather 

to-day IB wet and dreary, hut on the whole it has been very favourable 
“I leave thm on "Wednesday next for Beddgelert, where I shall probably 
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ifif a vTfk am! (rm vbtaca I ihall jrolialJ/ aieraj Saoirjlra lb cMuf as/ 
»jih Dta^tn.** 

Bnt Ix'forf th(j rcinonl the mifchler wm ilono Ouo 
morning' poon nflor beginning work tkero comraencod a 
fcnratnm m vay head — not pom nor heat nor fnlncri* nor 
trnsioD but nmply a icnrotHm bcamblo enongh Lnt 
nbnormfll TLo imoarncfi of tho ijmptoTn wni at onco 
manifMt fo me I pnt awaj" my mannwniil ond rallied 
ont fjfbiniT'rod in band to o monnUin tom jn tbo bOla 
behind the bold In punuaneO of a roiolro to giro mjaelfa 
^ek^i rest i tbmting that would mlDee 
Iscit day enroo a wnllc to Beddgdert. That place being 
mneh ihot in prorrd aa I might haro known it wonld 
Terr enerrating After two daya I left for Cnroarron and 
aflcrwardi for Bangor; taking np my abode at Garth Point 
fora week ^VTiiJo there I managed to tinuh everything 
but tho chapter on ‘‘The NViD ' with which tho work endju 
The cloao of tho month found mo buck at homo where 
thw la^t chapter waa comploted under great difllculfici I 
alternated between homo and garden j writing a fow 
tcntenccfl and then pacing up and down for a tlmo to 
dlanpate head rcnaaiiona— n pcraiitonco in pLymologfonJ 
■WTongHjoing which bronght on farther lenona aymptome. 

Mconwhilo tho pnntera had orertaken me There 
remained only to ico tho loit proofi; mako arrangoincnta 
with tho pubhihora j giro dtreotiona about ndrortiaenicnU 
and llio dUtribntkm of tho work for rerlew ond aend 
copies to fnonda Imprndontly (and ai I look back on thoao 
poit daya I am atrook by my froqaent imprndonco*) I went 
to London to trananct theao mnttera of boainen Without 
any aoriona delay everything might Iiavo been done by 
lottor and I ought to hare romemberod that liondon •wna 
not tho plaoo Jn which to find the quiet I needed 
During my ahort atay in lAmdoa there did indeed occur 
au excitement which exacerbated my diaordor Meeting 
one oltcmoon Mr F 0 Ward, a fnond named in o 

30* 
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pienouff cliapter, I Tvas pressed by lum to join a dinner- 
party wbicb lie was giving that evening I resisted telling 
bim of my break-down and of my consequent nnftness 
But be was urgent and I weakly yielded Tn a letter 
to my father I find an account of the dinner and its effect 
“I foobshly allowed myBolf to be petsuaded to dino last night with 
Ward, one of the chief sanitary men, to meet Owen and Chadwick, and 
Eawhnson (late sanitary commissicner in the Crunea), Simon, the 
samtary officer of the City of London, and other notables I had the 
andacity (to the immense amnsement of Owen and other unconcerned 
guests) to make an attack upon all these sanitary leaders — charging them with 
garbhng evidence, misleadmg the pubhc, d.c A.C The fight lasted the whole 
evening, and on two or three occasions I raised an immense laugh at their 
expense But as I expected, I paid for it * I got no sleep all mght 
“ I start to-morrow morning , and doubt not the sea air will soon set 
all right ” 

This expectation provedj alasl iTn-measurably too sangume 
I had no adequate conception of the damage which 
precefimg months had done The pursmt of health, now 
commenced, was fated to be nnsnccessfnl , for health, 
m the full sense of the woid, was never agam to be 
overtaken 

Here, before narrating the incidents of that long 
interval which, m so far as concerns my active life, was 
a blank, let me say something about The Principles of 
Psychology^ and the reception it met with 

At the tame when it was pubhshed, extremely few were 
prepared even to entertain its fundamental conception, 
much less to agree with it, and nearly all were, m virtue 
of their estabhshed convictions, distmctly antagonistic 
Hence the average cnticibuis were pretty certam to be 
nnuyxupathetic Two critics, mdeed, were fully appreciative 

Mr (x H Lewes and Dr J D Morell Most were as 
civil as could be expected considermg the fiifference of 
view Some were decidedly hostile Among the last was 
Mr B, H Hutton, who made the hook the text for an article 
entitled "Modem Atheism,” pubhshed m the National 
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Jtcvycv o tlicn*crutlnff qtmrterlj' organ of tho Umianan* of 
whldb he wai ono of (ho edltori A review to entitled wna 
of conrto danuglng and the more to becaaio it gave tho 
cuo to ionio other roriewer*. Among all tho entfeuma 
howerer faTonrable or nnfaronnible Doncgavcaijttcmatio 
Bcconnt of tho book Anjono who thoogh poesened by 
(ho beheff then enrrent allko in the icientiGo world and 
(he world at large had (hoaght it worth wtulo to make a 
brief eipomtron might hare written aomow hat aifoUowi* — 

WimBe4«bC(rttorrTWvtHiiwkftfler(lt«or4isu7*' nnot rrrlrrlof) 
(OT «bcT« 4Iuait ti tospIcU tbtr* cao b« dom of ib« tmol fnln^nr^f of 
0^*1 wUh dluj ju .1. Oar atiha^ tavarli tb« vork b aotnrtJihn 
lILa Dial of Uta mnri n poci lo «hosi Dia porlartrr Ui.>u 4 bl aoma rami 
rrhli Dm rr<rH«t that ba voaM trua aoj parti ba 4M not Uka, and vbe 
rapDrl .*• eman »tn rofQoa, Wa rrjret aUohitalj Dm entlra doctrina 
vbicli Dm book 'nnt ina ; and for tha m Wi^rnt reaaoa tint II b toondod on 
a faHaoj It takn lor ^ tba rtpodbbd bp all mao of 

adenoa at Dm pmrnt dap that Dm rarlra ipadn of Tm l andplaabbara 
ariacB lluDuth Dm toMU«l nmllflraikau ilovlp prodocad hj Dm vocUnf 
tofiDm of aatsnl eauKi. -*'Dia dardopmeot bTpDDurii ai U b eaDad. 
It b boa that Utrootboot Iba pratar part of Dia robtsM (bb fajpotbeab b 
Dot namad t bot torardi lb cloaa Ur Spencer dliUncUp arowi bb adbaskn 
to Iti appamrUp luj^lof ibat ba bad not orif^ nj (rrtmfrtl to 4o tbb. 
bat at lasxtb foond tbal Dia cootm of bb arfomaot nacraltAlfd tba aroraL 
II acaraa emn^ Dial Ur Spenear iboold hara nppoaad that men la 
teOicol ciiOC^L to read fab book. iboaU net ba fotaTIFfant raootb to aaa 
Diat tba darrluj^i^ut hrpntbaat b Uefllj InpUad fa almoat araij pa^o. 

UndiT Dia ub ) of tba com va ibaD tbr fui UmU oanalrti to 

K mvad of tbcaa **pdoefpbi of paTtbologr” ae f naatmlj Waad. la 
Dib «a «b»P net foDov tba ordar adoptad bj Ur Byrucci vUeb ateo u 
lo H aa lll.Jad(rd ona. T vfnj vUb wbltb tba vtak ooi^ to 

hara c J* wa wfll aflervardi d“'‘»DM la jf ^ Parb 17 H, 

aodi 

Tbb “Oaneial " aa Part HI b — ’ Mb oat wIUi Dx 

^ Htnn that a tratbvhkb aajfToapof pb«& ^ tafaicotmryir 
vltb tba moat aaarfj aPtad gnnip of pbanorruma moft ba tb moat Hvuiiil 
trnlb. TTm p^wmen toort amjij afUed to Dioaa of mind ara IboM of 
bodDj Ufa I Dm two balof tpcebllxtd dlrbktiti of Dm pfMnomaoa of Ufa at 
larfo. lifa, Ur. Spaneaa b mada op of obaofw oemadiJ in cnoh 

vaja ai to haraaeartala vbb aonruo^a^aatiociiandasanetai 

la Dm «u b ant I oa la oDmt vordi, U b a ooatiaaoai adjihLumul of 
lunar rabtloai to outer ra1 iVn n# capi (bat Dm dagrea of Ub rarlia 
ai Dm dtfrra of and Dmd ba tneea tba laereaM of Dm 
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correspondpce through ascending forms of life, in a genes of chapters 
in which it 18 descnbed “as direct and homogeneouB ” , *‘as direct bnt 
heterogeneons ” , “ as extending m space as extending in tune ” , ‘‘as 
increasing in speoiahty”, “as mcreasmg in generahty”, “as mcreasing 
in complexity &Q “ The general argument running through these chapters 
is that the form of life which we call mind, emerges out of bodily life and 
becomes distinguished from it, m proportion as these several traits of the 
correspondence become more marked 
In the next part, “ Special Synthesis ”, an endeavour is made to show m 
what way this gradually mcreasing correspondence between relations among 
changes m the organism and relations among phenomena m the environ- 
ment, IS estabhshed The first proposition is that the changes constituting 
mtelhgence are m the main distingmshed from the changes constituting 
bodily life by bemg serial only, instead of being both serial and simul- 
taneous their senahty becoming more marked as mtelhgence mcreases, 
and becoming conspicuous m the highest intellectual processes, such as 
reasoning The next proposition is that to effect a correspondence 
between the relations'^ among mental states and the relations among 
external phenomena, it is needful that the tendencies of the vanous 
mental states to cohere m conscionsness, must be proportionate to the 
degrees of constancy of the connexions between the enviromng phenomena 
they represent And the third proposition is that the estabhshment of this 
kind of adjustment between inner relations among states and outer relations 
among phenomena, is step by step effected by the experiences of the outer 
relations among phenomena The familiar doctrine of association here 
undergoes a great extension , for it is held that not only m the mdividual do 
ideas become connected when m experience the things producing them have 
repeatedly occurred together, but that such results of repeated occurrences 
accumulate m successions of mdividuals the effects of associations are 
supposed to be transmitted as modifications of the nervous system Succeeding 
chapters apply this theory to the mteipretation of “Eeflex Action,” *‘Instmot”, 
“Memory”, “Eeason”, “The Feelings”, and “the Will” Jt is needless 
here to follow the argument m detaiL Suffice it to say that beginning with 
those simple automatic actions earned on by finished nervous connexions, 
which are of such nature that on a stimulus bemg apphed the appropriate 
motion irresistibly follows , and passmg on to instmots, which are regarded 
as compound reflex actions m which a combined cluster of stimuh produce 
automatically a combmed cluster of motions, Mr Spencer argues that m 
proportion as the connected antecedents and consequents in the environment 
become more involved, and m proportion as the connected clusters of internal 
changes, answering to them respectively, also become more mvolved, the 
sequences, alike internal and external, are at once less frequent and less 
unvarying m character The result is that the clusters of mtemal changes, no 
longer being exactly adjusted and unhesitating, there occur brief times dunng 
which certaul of them take place hesitatingly or slowly, and become 
appreciable parts of a consciousness , and thus consdousperception, memory, 
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rtiucm l>r«t)a]» luromU tbt lh«ar7«Tci7wbm {nrft^ tn diU 

I'Wt, u 1 a (he r r\^J[ns p«rt. U tkd til tjrpncf mind, ulmd «aj homui, 
art frrxIaciJ e( ■ pnrxMtoal ooorm* bctrreo orfruiImisIcitTliuuiuCDlt (ha 
of vhkb aro, cfoeralloo i/ier rrcliteiTJ u mtada 

thorhiral ehanira la tht Dc mu aod (hit al«i( th« nrioai U«fl 

of dnmil vhich ban rade^f la tha ailmu t^pn of i unr 
tlierv ban bna (has prodond (hoM dlScmit D>. <imij orftalntbni ad^oflad 
to (bell- mr«llTr baUU of Uf 

OfCvu pv ir Uladbaj bmi ■da«l]/bal](0pb7thlspv< ^ It eaa ba If oot 
oftnllj jrl thaonikaUj oaWIt bj t Ti««|4ik.cu. If U b Cwu^wJ of 
loocr rflatiom to ooter irbUotu, thra it can ba molnd Into nch 

Inoer irUtlom. iff Spaom iocJ oof tay thii bet afpaiaoUy It j 

mod ha M«au lo ban tha fvt retJlM Bpeolal JLnalyila " for tba 

{nnpoaaDf rxhiblUB(tba molalfco of Mind into RchtiuupuOnU. r.hnttbig 
hloiwlf to lat«n«ctsa] acUoni, fat beflni afth tfaa looat loTolnd of thota — 
Cvujj«uiidfiiafltJlitJnmaoiiin0. Thla ba aima to abov la at arrry ttap a 
moc'iKloo *1 aquaUty or laaqaallty Wtwf«n nl aarmHy ailatlog 
batvreohreclaatenof aqaalirt (cm Paaomlinf throat b Irat Inrolrcd ferms 
of qoaatJlalin maoniof aod amnl f 4ova lo enUnary manntn^ ba aixoaa 
that thia dilfm onfy la tba mpact that tha Omutiarad ralatloDa, eo loocrr of 
nraranbla Uoda art cow ru<^uirrd DO( aa tqoal or ncqaal bat aa Ufa or 
imhha. loarocmdlos cha{itrr oa t^nlr^ aod rKOtuiUaa, ha 

Coda DO (LUQoalty (a ihoa^ that thraa arslal aria art dfrotad by (ha 
ntnin tloQ of cloifm Of rfl (>hn( vtlb (ha Impracttocu bcl ««u 
which they nial) to their IQca la part arporieDca. Thara coaa oext a 
DombCT of chaptora In which a kiodred aaalyila of oar ^ic ujitiona (a 
allnsptad^fiTat thoaa of apedal objccla, tbca tboaa of body aa Ita 

aanra] daaaca of altribotca, aod thaw tboaa of apaca, Uma ouHion mad 
midaoca i tha ahw throa^boat feiot to ahov that la artry j- - — of 
Ijwu/Hiot:, a doatar of pkoUI atalca, beki toertbar la rtN Iom Ufaa prw* 
rloosly biowa r*> linna la partially or wboUy diatad with aloilcri pra- 
rlooaly kaown that w«n <btin Hy aotopoaed. Ur Spaacar than p< uoooila to 
tha relalioDi themaalm frooplaf Ibra aa rdatioiu of Co4iit«mnn. 

Oo-raiilenca Ooa aatnra. At lantth ba reran down to tba 
■Itimala (I'm of Ukrnoaa and Dnllkaaaai, oot of Um Tarlocily cod 
pooDdad cvn '■•mi m. aa ii of wblefa, ba ooataoda that all acta of fait Ttlgaiuia 
an framtd. lo (ha eloafais chapter ba laalata open (hla anity of ootnpoak 
ikn, M ba caHa U i ragardln^ It u trldcnoa of tha troth of hla analytla, 
and apparenUy ragarlhi| It abo aa joatUylnd bit ftnaral theory Jor U 
Ulnd b readrahlt lalo oaotbinsHy ed Ml h#d ralitlona amoot atatoa 
of cooacLuaun Iba uOihJuxloa harmonliaa with tba theory that lila la a 
cootinsotia adjoatmant of lunar rafattnM (o ontar raT (bm and that UInd 
ansarpaa from It aa fart aa tba adjiutcoaut baeocota tcora axb d, toora 
lOTolnd, aod toon complcla, 

Tho Tamil I g pext, Ornaral Analyila, which In the work Haalf eemta 
flxat, la, h taeiaa, an alaboratloa of an Eaoay aot((M Tba UoIraraaJ 
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Posfetilate,H originally published in TTic WestmiTister E^view Its subjeci 
matter, otherwise described, is the ultimate criterion of behef , and its thesis 
IB that in the last resort we must accept as true a proposition of which the 
negation is inconceivable One might have expected that m discussmg this 
topic, there would be no occasion for reference to the theory pervading the 
rest of the boot Nevertheless it is brought in by imphcation Dealing 
with behefs as products of experience, and contendmg that those behefs of 
which the terms have been most frequently connected m expenenoe are 
those which havq^ the best warrant, Mr Spencer holds that those of which 
the terms have been connected in expenence perpetually, and without 
exception, are those of which the negations become inconceivable. And it 
appears that, regarding the effects wrought on the nervous system as 
transmiRsible , and thinhing that these effects produce, by accumulation, 
orgamc connexionB , he holds that those which have been repeated 
perpetually and uniformly in the experiences of aU precedmg generations 
produce “ forms of thought ” 

Succmctly stated, these are the dootrmes set forth in The Principles of 
Psychology It seems not improbable that here and there a credulous 
reader will be minled by the coherence and symmetry of the theory mto 
acceptance of it forget tmg that it is based on an assumption which is not 
only entirely unwarranted, but which, directly at variance with Eevelation, 
iB rejected ahke by all people of com m on sense and by all autbonties in 
Science who have expressed their opmions It is, indeed, strange that any 
one should have had the courage, not to say the audacity, to base an 
elaborate theory upon a postulate thus nmYersally discredited We suspect 
that hereafter Mr Spencer’s volume will be relegated to a shelf on which 
are grouped together the curiosities of speculation 

Some sucli review as tTns miglitj with, a little license of 
imagmation^ be supposed to Have been written wben tbe 
work was pnblisbed in 1855 I say with a httle license of 
imagination^ because any one accepting^ as the review 
impheS; the behefs concemmg the organic world current 
at that time^ would have been rmbkely to bestow so much 
trouble m making an abstract The days were days when 
the special-creation doctrme passed almost unquestioned 
Though for the mterpretation of the structure of the 
EartVs crustj miracle was no longer mvoked^ it was 
invoked for the mterpretation of the fossils imbedded m 
the Earth^s crust This was unhesitatingly regarded by 
nearly all as a rational compromise, and any one expressing 
dissent was hable to be laughed at. 
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EIGHlikEt; MONTHS LOST 
1865—56 ^ 86—36 

TjifroBT hid prored bo benefioud dnrmg’ mj" montb ■ Btay 
the Tear before that I decided to rorait it after mj 
break-dowiL My fnend Lott, -who waj niTahded by a lame 
knee, agreed to foIIoTT me and he amred at the end of 
Angnet, after I had been at Tr^port about ten dayi- 

Sometimea baaVmg on the nh ngle eometmiBi ooHecting 
apeounenj for two aqnana whioh wo eetabbihed — now 
taking ndea and now Bpendmg an hcmr at the Salon 
near the lea, or at the ihooting gaHeiy wo remn ned at 
Triport till September 18 with raryingre^ tern reap eot of 
health, and then re tnmedly way of Oalaia and Dotbt Next 
day wo parted at Folkeatone where 1 remained a week. 

Hmloy tbnn rooently mamed, wee ipending hu honey 
moon at Tenby] and I wrote to him making inqmnea 
abont the place. The roanlt waa that at the end of the 
week I journeyed thither Lettora ahow that I had hoped 
to benefit by gomg ont dredging, and alao bytheploaatrrea 
of oompamonahip Bnt I waa duappomted. My state wu 
nioh thaii I had to ahnn looietyi bemg nnable to bear more 
thart a few mmntea* oanreraation. I deacribo mjtStl 
M leading a Tory qniet hfe looking at neither booka 
nor now p«peri ; and I enbvoned my aolitnde by exploring 
St. Oatherme a Rook and ita oarea for ereatnrea to fill nqr 
aquanum and by watching their habita. 

Eending the oorreipondeaoe of theae and anbaeqnent 
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montlis Las somewLat cLanged mj conception of myself 
Having all tLrougL life Lad an even floiv of spirits^ 
unvaried by either elation oi depression^ I Lave usually 
supposed that I tended towards neither sangmue nor 
despondent views But my statements nud anticipations 
at this time make me tlnuk that I must bo constitutionally 
sangome Op the average, letters give the impression that 
satisfactory progi ess is being made, and that recovery may 
be looked for in a short time an impression not at all 
congi nous with my recollections Here is a paragraph from 
a lettei of 10 October, which I quote partly m illustration 
of this trait and partly because of the fact it contains 

“ The average of my nights is better, though they vary a good deah 
Last mght was my best for a long while, m consequence apparently, of my 
having adopted a new and more efficient mode of keepmg up the cerebral 
circulation through the night I wet the head With salt and water, put over 
it a flannel night cap, and over that a waterproof cap which prevents 
evaporation The effect is that of a poultice Last night I did not lose 
more than two hours between 10 and 7 I woke in the middle of the night, 
and by repea tmg the wettmg went to sleep again m about an hour If this 
plan continues to answer I shall do very well , for sleep is all that is wanted ” 

But it did not continue to answer^ and yet tliere is no 
mention of its failure It may be tbat I was anxious to 
put tbe best face on matters vrheu wiitmg borne Tbat tbe 
desire to rebeve tbe fears entertained about me^ was a part 
cause of these unduly favourable reports^ I am tbe more 
led to suspect on finding no reference to tbe serious 
exacerbation of my disorder produced^ wben at Tr^port^ by 
readmg a bttle too mucb wlnle under tbe mfiuence of 
qmmnej joined witb tbat of other tonio treatment, and 
producing a state of hot bead which lasted for several 
days Tins imprudence it was, I bebeve, wbicb made 
permanent a morbid condition tbat might otherwise have 
been bnt temporary 

At tbe beginning of November I returned to Derby, 
much woise than I was wben I left it early m August 

Not many yeais pieviously bad settled at Nottingham, 
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Hr TV H. Hoascnii — tv pL^ncaAn who preeontly became the 
leader of hi* profeasion m that plaoe. Jly father euggeatod 
that I shcrald conffult him and we wont orer together 
Dr Bansom waa a ipecially fit adnsor for he had himaelf 
been a nurruu* nrfFeror Attajmnont of the highest 
honours at his erninTnatiou batl been followod by a 
collapse from whioh it took a long time to reoorer 

He entered very fnlly into my case telHng mo for my 
guidance vanons remit* of hia own experience I remember 
the ihook gpren me by the statement that two years Imd 
elapsed before he was able to rosnme work the impb cation 
bemg that tho like might be the case with me Ah ! if I 
had known what the fnture was to brmg forth, how I 
ihoold have rejoiced orer the prospect of a termination to 
my disorder — eren though delayed for that interraL 

Of his Tanons rnggestioni I need here name only that 
which determined my morement* for some tune after He 
said I onght to lead a rural life taking up my abode 
m a fimn house where among other thing* I oonld hare 
tho me of a horse On nnmmg Deronihiro ae a region 
toward* which I had leaning* (letters tJiow that I had 
thought of crossing over from Tenby) he demurred some- 
what on the gnmnd of nl mnte bat as he did not insist 
much cm this objection I deadod to go there 

A brief mtorval elapsed before an adreitisomeint m the 
Deronahire papers had any resnltj and then the result wa* 
only a single reply This p uixueed fairly well, and I 
therefore jonmeyed to the south west early in December 

The place at which I settled myaolf for a tune wn* Well 
House Ideford, near Ohudleigln Bemde* myself there 
frere a* nmates an ensign from India on furlough and 
hjs brother Jomed to the family which mcladed a 
goremess, these made a iufflmently lirely circle, A letter 
home dated December 11 say* — 

1 hare bcca rtdtog jvtardsj uul lur* mj cij s d U mn i J i- 

Tb* an ratod k rarj baaottAil — eaon m) tm tfau I had cnMotad, 
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So far tha. climate is anytlimg but relaxing it has been a sharp frost over 
since I have been here Last year there was a month’s sLating on the 
water m Ugbrook Park, close by hero — one of the most picturesque parks 
I have seen ” 

And then comes a sentence illustrative of my sangmne- 
ness "At the present rate I shall soon he quite right, 
for I feel quite well, and sleep pretty nearly as well as I 
ordinarily dq ” 

Daily rides along the Devonshire lanes, now to Bishops- 
teignton, Teignmouth, or Dawhsh, and now on the top of 
Haldon, passed the time pleasantly , and indoors, occasional 
hours were passed with the microscope, m the use of which 
I was trymg an experiment Thinking that in many cases 
greater power of penetration is the need, rather than more 
exact defimtion of such part of an object as hes in focal 
plane, it occurred to me that instead of the object glass 
having a wide aperture, the aperture should be the smallest 
which would admit a sufficiency of hght I therefore had 
made for me a movable cap to the object glass, having m its 
centre an opening about the size of a pm-hole , and, for 
lUnmmation, I used direct snnlight passed through oiled 
tissue paper, to destroy the parallehsm of the rays The 
experiment was not without success, but I was, I beheve, 
deterred from prosecutmg it by finding that the rays 
diffracted by the edges of the hole interfered too much 

Let me name here an mstructive fact which I observed 
durmg my stay ^ On Chrisf.mas Eve I thought I would 
amuse my host’s httle daughter by showmg her how a 
holly-berry with a pm thrust through it, will dance about 
m a vertical jet of air, m the same way that a ball does 
when placed in a jet of water The farmer, a man of 
substance but of very httle culture, was looking on , and I 
expected that he would show astomshment and curiosity 
on seemg for the first time so anomalous a behaviour To 
my Burpnse he did neither , but displayed absolute 
mdifference Many years aftei wards I was remmded of 
this experience by the accounts given of the comparative 
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mdiftditmoe whioli low Baragei displAj, when shown looking 
glasses, wntclies or other romsrlable prodaoti of oiTflisod 
hfo, Surpnw and ctmotlty aro not traits of the uttorlj 
ignonuit, as tlie 7 ore oommonlj snpposed to bo bnt of the 
partiaDy cnltorod and non recognition of tlys truth yi hates 
the speculations of mythologists, Thoj taatlj assume that 
tho pnmitiTO man wonders at those great nntnml nhsuges 
in the Hearons and on the Earth which ho &ilj witnesses 
and tnes to ncoount for them. But it is quite otherwise 
He does not concern himself about them any further than 
as they aUcot satisfaction of his material needs. If a 
member of the Max MflUer school would cross-fVTaTnmo a 
few rushes conooming the Moon s phases, he would seo how 
baseless is his supposition respecting the mental states of 
tho early races whose ideas he so definitely describes. No 
villagor marrels st the monthly ohsngos of the Moon nor 
does he orer think of asking from an educated person how 
they are cansed. Nay if an explanation is Tolnnteercd ho 
shows no interest. AH through life he looks at these 
perpetual transfonnatioDi with enhre indifiercnoo t unless i 
indeed in so far as he fancies they affect tho weather 

Before the end of tho first week m January I had become 
nnpationt with my slow prog Oa at Ideford and decided to 
try Maryohurch near Torquay After two days there I 
concluded that, except in frosty weather the olnnate of 
Deronihiro was too rflln^ingj and thereupon decided to go 
home and find some place In the North. 

A ohanga of demiion which took place while on my way 
Is mdicatod in the foDowing lett^ which I giro in full 
hvananse jaU ^narto nf t An* iwlrnmit In mu* nr nlhnr ^noopt 
of interest. 

lAtM FlCn, Ttrim«S«M Wr Pilsnrlol 

MJtny M. 

•» JJ7 imx Po«*r 

Toot Utter r** >i*J m* In lUntuhin tb* Usl nflcai to whUh I bsd 
nxii«i«d la Mcrttli d — Imt m I vis Ucrlaf in s «£« oi 
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finding tho climato loo mild On my journey towards liomo it occurred to 
me to try the Cotswold Hills, which scorned likely enough to furnish a keen 
bracing nir , and I have for the last ten days been seeking an abode 
“I postponed replying to } our letter until I had settled myself, and now that 
I have done so, I find the place and climate so unsuitable that I am thinking 
of going on Tnday 

‘ I should very much like to accept your kind invitation before going back 
to Derby , but I am almost afraid to do so I am obliged to shun intellectual 
society being unable to bear the excitement of it without injury It seems 
beforehand very easy to a\oid argument or disquisition, but in pracbcol 
find it next to impossible 'v\hen the temptation arises It will, I think, be 
most prudent to relinquish the vanous gratifications which your invitation 
holds out, until I can partake of them with less nsk 
“I am perfectly wiUmg to try your remedy for rationalism Indeed, 
TTiamage has been prescribed as a means of setting my brain nght in qmte 
another sense the companionship of a wife being considered the best 
distraction — m the French not in the English meaning of the word But the 
advice is difficult to follow I labour under the double difficulty that my 
choice IS very hmited and that I am not easy to please Moral and 
inteUectnal beauties do not by themselves suffice to attract mo , and owing 
to the stupidity of our educational system it is rare to find them united to a 
good physique Moreover there is the pecuniary difficulty Literature, and 
especially philosophical hterature, pays badly If I married I should soon 
have to kill myself to get a livmg Bo, all things considered, the chances 
are that I shall contmne a melancholy Ooelobs to the end of my days 
‘ Putting two and two together, I have my suspicions respecting the author- 
ship of Laura Gay But I will say nothing until I have mtcmol evidence 
My address has been too uncertain to admit of the copy which has been sent 
to me at Derby bomg forwarded TVith kindest regards to Mrs Potter 
and yourself, 

I am 

very sincerely yours 

Herbert Spencer ” 

In response to a letter from Mrs Potter^ received a few 
days later, re-iriforcing tlio advice given in tlie letter replied 
to as above, I wrote 

“ Thank you very heartily for your expression of sympathy and mtcrest m 
my welfare It is long smee I have recened a letter that has given mo so 
much pleasure Fnendly words are so general!} forms rather than realities, 
that when they bear the stamp of genuineness they produce an nnnsual effect ^ 
** You are doubtless perfectly nght m attnbuting my present state to an 
exduBively mtelleotual life , and in prescnbing exercise of tbe affections as 
the best remedy No one is more thoroughly convinced than I am that 
bachelorhood is an unnatural and very injurious state Ever since I vras a 
boy (when I was unfortunate m having no brothers or sisters) I have been 
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lenx^ (A nj Kffadionj cittH irat I hara Uon In IJta haUi of 
m^Klf bcthall alhr« I uul bar* ofUm nU that I bopW to baglo 
(o Iht loina daj Bot mj vaniarldf tmwtitod li/#, mj osaUraotir* 
mansan tovarda Uiom in vfacno I leal no intarcat, oj haUt of arsTtlng and 
of offendinc Ofi’vkLmutJ a diarapaelfiil ttjla of tnatlnf tbem, ban bean 
BO manj ftlflWnhtu In ny way " 

The of tho Bnmafleld olimnto I had 

prcmatureljiiifoTTod front the fact that tho high land of tho 
OotsTToldj wmj freqnentl^ wrapt in low Ijin^ olondj at o 
time when the Borom v»lloy waj dear; and I lappo^od 
that thjB land of dampncM wn* enoimting Bat it prorod 
not to hare the anme efFoot aJ tho warm dampnoa of 
Dovnnahiro Mj erentoal rotnm homo about tho aooond 
week m Fobroaiy was chiefly doe to the departure of 
another inndid who had been itaying at Lanea ForrtL 
Thia left mo companionJon a atato of thmga I alwaja 
found mjurioui, Iiou than three wooka at Derby etiiEcei 
The impatience which I auppoto wm one result of my 
diaorder lent mo back to Bnmafleld j and I find a letter 
dated 1 March tho day after my amral there in which 
ocoura tho paruBraph — I have jnat had my fint boat of 
hard work and my fint dose- I feel well and atrong and 
tolombly itupid. 

Now exploring the neighbouring country and naiting on 
one occaaion tho rema n* of a Homan yilla, now laimtenng 
along the hodge-aidea with gun in hand, now splitting up 
troo-etumpa (which oocupation aa liaving some little intercat> 
prorod tho boat cxerciae I tried) and now nding quietly 
along tho lanes, I panted another throe weeki at Birmafleld. 
Neither there nor lu Devon lirre did nding seem to be of 
much leTTioo and I euppoee for tho reason that I never rode 
hard enough. I Labitaally brought hook my horse without 
a hair turned. Daring aJwnyi myself had an intolerance 
of fftrennous effort and especially effort undeir ooeraon, 
my sympathy is aronsod hy any creature Tnfllrmg stronucraj 
effort under coercion; and the result has ever been a 
d Itfi to seeing either a man or an animal over pressed. 
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and still more to over-pressing one myself It is curious 
Low special tLe sympatliies are Mme are by no means as 
active m most directions as they are in this 

Reports Wiitten home from Bninsfield are as usual 
favourahloj and on the whole it seems with reason , for I 
describe myself as havmg read more than a third of the 
last volume ” of a novel *^^10 one day without any injury ” 
Of course I did this third by mstalments , but it was a feat 
for me m those days Insomnia persisted^ and I frequently 
adopted heroic measures Tn the middle of the mght I 
got up and took a shower bath the reaction serving to 
induce sleep The most effectual method I discovered 
(not then^ however, but afteiwards) was a kmd of mild 
\ hydropathic pack 

One morning there aruved at the door a groom on 
horseback He came from Standish, which was less than 
ten miles off, bearmg a letter agam asking me to visit my 
friends there Though doubtmg my abihty to bear the 
social excitement that would be entailed, I assented, 
and bid good-bye to Bnmsfield on the 22nd of March 

On the evenmg of my arrival at Standish, Mrs Potter 
made an announcement which would have tried the nerves 
of many people m full health She qmetly told me that she 
was about to put me into a haunted room a room in which 
one of her brothers had seen a ghost, and from which he had 
huniedly departed next morning, almost without stopping 
to say good-bye, and had never been mduced to sleep m the 
house smce I suppose she desired to put my disbehef to 
the test, but it was rather a sharp test for one labourmg 
under a nervous disorder, whose nights were always 
broken by long waking intervals Moreover, the failure to 
withstand such a test would have proved but httle, for 
absolute as is the disbehef, early associations may so 
peiturb the imagination as to throw judgment off its 
balance Just as the eating of a dish of frogs or snails is 
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to Hie ordmary Englishman rcndorod imporsiblo iij con- 
«noanic« o{ its nntaro Ihocgh ho may edmit that hit 
prejodico li ahtnrd; to m tplto of him clT ono who with 
cntiro conCdcnco rcjocit tho belief In ghotti may in placet 
where they oro tnppo^cd to oppear bo nnablo to expel tho 
drend that wat inttilled by nartemaidi and ttrongthened 
by itorici of tho enpcmatoral ■flcnnirdB rcccL Uoworer 
in my case early atsoanliont fnilcd to havAj nny tnch 
inflacneo I tlcpt in tho room for three weeki ond tnir 
nothing 1 iometjmet occupying my waiing intoirali in 
ppccntating about the poejlhlo origin of tho illation, 

Ucre at at DmniOeld I followed tho policy of ocen 
pjnig ttjtelf in way* which whDo inrolnng oxcrcito 
absorbed tho attention I am reminded of tomo of 
thesa way* by passage* in a letter to my mother written 
on March 20 

"Uf Utlwr'i UUer forauJ dm buJj i" Hfif * rrin* for lb* dxUdrtn, II 
bsa (1 ni tbnn ernt I un * riTBiinm foe Ibnn, 

Hmm arioQi oocapoltod, ud Um tocltl/ cauM aM folU to fujfd 
tnjMlf vhtdi U * prslpoiat, 

**rTob*U/ I liull fo >p to Leodoo la * vMk or tn <Uj* b«sca. Dr 
JUaxua If rifhL UodfimU irdlfionil U bvorecUli sad I doobltiotUM 
Loodoe aanuaicntj vUl do m* 

A letter homo dated 0 April explaining my continned 
pretence at Stnudlsh as dno to tho kind preataro of my 
friends names tho 12th as my hut day there. 

A iojonm in London followed To maintain tho con 
tinnity of tho narmtnro I giro a few oitmctt from loltora 
wntton while thoro Ono of April 18 tnyt — 

I had * food dr«l of nahan>eDt 7«itrrdfj bfrlaf ana tad Utkad vhb 
difpTBAa, Iliixl«7 iln. Ilaxlfj Plgotl, sad hfrluf fa lb* «r«itog 

ai^*nd >1 oo* o< Iltillfb'f oTcbMtn] eonoarlf, wber« I mnftscd tl boon. I 
|ot from a to 6 boon fWp aflfr li ; whkb eoMidertag tt m B17 flivt daj 
In liondon, wu qaLa u maoh U I arpnlad, 

Af toon u I bora dooa tbia I an fotiif oO to Uortlaka (oe tha Tbaam ) ta 
■pood tba da^ vlth Ptgott, vko haa fot rootai tn oca of tba lodfoa 0/ lUob, 
nMi>d Park, 00a ilda of «Uoh toaobaa klortlaka, Ftfott ttHa ma to regud 
bn qaartan aa 1117 co ca try boaaa, vban tbara la bad alwaja al my aarrtot, 
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On Tuesdf y I go down to Bpend the day ^?lth Lewes at Eio>imond On the 
whole I think 1 shall spend my time pleasantly and beneficially ** 

Under date 21 April, I wrote to my uncle William 
“ Cannot you give yourself a holiday and come up to town while 1 am 
here I am playing the lounger — gomg sight-seemg and amusmg myself as 
best I may Tour company would be an acc[ui6ition , and as 1 have nothing 
else to do, I could put myself at your disposal in the way of seemg^iall that 
IS to be seen 

* I have impraved considerably during the week that I have been here. 
There is plenty to occupy the attention, and plenty of stimulus to walking — 
both of them important pomts 

“By the way it occurs to me that there are shortly to be rejoiomgs for the 
peace a review, a grand display of fireworks, cko — and you might tnne 
your visit so as to come m for them ” 

To my father on 28th April, I said - 

“I am very unlucky at present m respect to society Almost all the 
families at which I visit are from~Dn 0 cause or other invisible The Coopers 
have taken lodgings at Wimbledon for three months The Octavius Smiths 
are gone to hve at Brighton Mrs Swanwiok is dead, and her daughters do 
not receive at present Chapman has ceased to give any parties 
“ There are but 200 copies of the Psychology sold, but the sale is going on 
pretty steadily ** 

As I had prmted 750, and as the chief sales of a hook 
usually take place soon after its publication, this sale of 
only 200 copies dnnng the first mue months, implied that 
a heavy loss was coming upon me It showed, too, how 
pecuniarily wise had been the puhhshers who declined to 
undertake the risk, or any considerable part of it A letter 
home dated 2 May contains the paragraph 
“ I have just accepted an invitation to jom a yachting excursion of 10 days 
to Jersey, Guernsey, and Cherbourg Pigott’s brother is the owner of the 
yacht, and Pigott and some others ate going with him It will be jnst the 
thing for me We start this day fortnight-’* 

On May 17, I wrote 

“ I am gomg down to Bnghton lor a few days Our yachtmg excursion is 
postponed for a fortnight , the vessel not being ready I want to try the 
eSeot of sea bathing 

The next letter to my father, dated 30 May, contains a 
paragraph which, on looking through my letters, I re-read 
with special interest, since it refers to what proved to he 
the initiation of a long senes of pleasures 
“We leave for Southflmpton at 10 to morrow, and our yacht starts the 
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matrrrnls^ Wt ^ to b« tn/ tn dtjt. Oo m^rthtra I tbtH ({170017 
■ tfw iajt Eo T^yx^co] oiler vUcb I im (4 (o ood M Ihi Bnjm i{ Omoliy 
oad these* I fM to whim to I>((h7 tar o vnk. 

**)lr CMieioi RmJlli,whoM dud* 70a 017 hin bnrd m* iaraUoD,OD4 «bo 
bilohod* oa tb« «c*t coMt of Eatliiiil, v|kt« b« li foiof with kli fiial]7 
is ihool o OMOtlu hu khun7 {irrited to* to ]ola them TUi vil] toU 

ia« odmlnUj ud I biT* of coon* iccrpted {t vllh (lidont. 

1 vu vllh Ih* tutiDj lirt Dtfhl (eehif lb* Aitverks. W* hid to go Into 
th* a tm Pirk OQ foot, ud Is th« oiuh I vu rot>h«d oi aj ntch u>d 
Jlr SmHt, 0/ hb, Tb* fimorb wtf* Trt7 

DoriDf^ ay anny yvart of London Iifo Uiii wii tiie onij 
low by theft rrhicli I otct ■affered and I ihonld not hnTO 
mffcrrd tbii had I boon led to oipoct that iro might go 
into a croifd. 

Tho rospicioD indicated at tho beginning of this chapter 
(hat my letters homo hAbitnally garo too faronmblo an 
account of my heoUh 11 conflrmed by finding in tho icnes 
of them jnrt quoted from no mention of tho senoua 
roTnpio I oxpcneoccd while m London Mr Fraser now 
Professor Fmfor of hdinbnrgh woa n candidato for tha 
chair then Tacated by tho death of Sir Hamilton and 
wrote to me for a tcitimoniah I had rend nothing of his 
and was nnQttcd to oxprcti any opinion) bnt I did not b'l.o 
to giro this as a reason for declinmg I thonght I might 
bo able to read as much as was rcqoiiite and I did ao ; bnt 
the result won a brealc'down and an undoing of what good 
had been done during somo pronems months I haro often 
described myself as having an nnosnal ahOity to aay 
"Noj hot on now having recalled to mo tho orents of 
past yean, I find that laoL of tho norro required to say 

No” boa been a cause of numoroui disaston. 

Our yachting oioumon was made in fulfilmont of tho 
arrangomeut mdJoated above and my next letter home la 
dated Marshall s Boyal Taoht Hotel Gnemaey 5 June 
It says — 

W« u 1 aJ nfalr st Qo ifl —7 m T0WI17 awalog sfKr babg 
In tb* Ob rnuil for s dsj Slid s hslf I iltpi bsdJ7 on bostd bat hsT* bsd 
two (Oed nlgbts bers fst tb* botsl] I thinli I sra bat 1 

01 
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benefit mPre if The first day the breakfast did not take place till after 
2 o'clock I, however, had managed to got something at 10|i 
Vfe dme to day with Victor Hugo, to whom Pigolt brought letters of mlro 
duehon [from Louis Blanc] , and tomorrow wo leave for Jersey, whore Mo 
shall stay a day before gomg on to Cherbourg ” 

There was nothing particularly impressive in Victor 
Hugo’s appeal ance or manner My inahihty to follow 
Eiench conversation with any facihty, prevented mo from 
appreciatmg what he said dm mg dinner^ or what he said 
afterwards, Avhen we were occupied in playing some Innd 
of game in his garden Two things only I rememher He 
coupled the names of Bacon and Comte, and when he 
came down to see the yacht, the cabin, quite ordmanly 
fitted up, drew from him the words — reve d’lin poete a 
phrase characteristic of his style Madame Hugo was a 
much more strikmg person , answermg completely to one s 
idea of an old Roman dame The two sons, also, were fine 
young fellows The elder, whose name I did not hear, 
favoured the mother, while the younger, Eran 5 ois Victor, 
was more of his father’s type He was then busy with his 
translation of Shakespeare 

The rest of our cruise, carried out according to pro- 
gramme, brought no events of mterest It was prosperous 
gentle breezes and sunny seas attendmg us throughout 
The result was that we reached Portsmouth at the appomted 
time, and I was back in London on the 11th 

On the 16th I went home for a week, and then, leaving 
Derby for Coventry, spent a few days with the Brays at 
RosehiU These visits were made on my way north The 
friends with whom I was to spend part of the autumn m 
Argyllshire had not yet left town, but as I had seen 
enough of town, I decided to go to Scotland in advance, 
and there spend the time in ramblmg about and fishmg 
until I received an mtimation that they were expectmg me 

I beheve I had mtended to go direct to Oban, but a 
feUow- traveller on the Glasgow and South W estern Ime, 
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fpcmg- mj grar and iDqninng my fq/cntioim 

rccornmnidcd to mo oa a Billing pla« Loch Boon tho 
head water of tho Hirer Boon famed In long Forthwith 
acting on hU adrice I left tho nulwar at New Camnock 
and made my way tcroti country to Dnlmellington From 
there in panuanco of infonnation I made my wnj to n 
form hoojo on tho ihorca of tho Loch, where I obtained 
•ccommodatlom Tho howo wan called Beoch -^and thence I 
wrote homo on tho lOtb. JaJj in (ho anal cangnmo ctraim 
**I tm t*<tt bm Bcw DtMiij t ud fiod tblj tit nlu bm rerj vtD t 
Irltn EsJttil Ibua taj I bin jtl trW. I wa do* fnUj •'m bmn 

CTTTj Dlfbt, boUcs a ib^n nip In Um dij ( lod tb« iWp b better tbin It 
vu. Bo jon H* I un OQ th« vij (or ctlUnR rifbL I vilk (mn Un to 
tnin mBn i dij—wn* of It m7 nn|b nUbts ind rqtul to mor« in 
ditiiae*— ud I find do* thil tbo raon 1 *ilb tb« brUrr I ilrrp. Tho 
Aiblsf (oo, rnili dm *ilh uil panel tba tloM pt^nrrtlj 
I am la a (ira-booM amoof eMomUla] asd moon with leomlj tm 
or anrlbiax oba upon ibem. 1 iboold tblab It drearj U I bid to 

Btij bm loof. At tba tod ol tba vnk I lean for Olio. 

My coTUtitatJonal tendency to coU in qneition enrrent 
opiniona waa manifeated when Bahing, at on other occattomt 
"WTino hi ■Walea tho year beforo occnpicd in wntmg on 
Paychology and occaiionalty caiting a fly orer utream or 
Hyn it occurred to mo that coniidcring how krw ii tho 
nemrni organiiaticm of fiidic* it b tmliLcly that they 
■honld bo ablo to duicrlmlnato lo nicely na tho current ideaj 
rcapcctmg artificial fliea imply — tralikoly too that they 
rbonld haro nuch orratio fanciea ai to bo taken by com- 
binationa of dilToroiitly coloorcd feathons liho no living 
creaturo cror aeon I noted upon my acopboiam and 
Ignored tho local traditions, Ilnmng mo rent myhereaiea, 
tho farmer tenant of Booch challongod mo to n com 
petition. It was acarcelj a fair onej for my flioo, made by 
rayaoU without pmotice were of coorao III mndo and tho 
bungling mako of them Introduced an irroleTant factor into 
tho competition Notwithi tan ding thla howerer fiahing 
from tho lamo boat wo came beck tics ; ehowing that the 
local fliea had no advantage I may add here that in 
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sntsequeDt years I systematically tested tins curreiit telief 
in local files , and on various lochs and four different nvers 
found it baseless This experience fuimished me with a 
good illustration of the uncritical habits of thought charac- 
teristio not of the common people only but of those who 
have received University educations For in every case I 
have found highly cultivated men professors and others 
such — acceptmg without hesitation the dogmas of keepers 
and gillies concemrag the flies of the river Always their 
assigned reason is that these dogiuas express the results of 
experience But inquiry would show that those who utter 
them have never established them by comparisons of 
numerical results They simply repeat^ and act upon^ what 
they have been told by their predecessors , never dreaming 
of methodically testmg their predecessor's statements by 
trying whether, all other things bemg equal, other colours 
and mixtures of colours would not answer as well The 
delusion results from pursuing what, in inductive logic, 
IS called the method of agreement, and not checking its 
results by the method of difierence 

-Another incident which occurred during my stay at 
Beoch, was impressed on my memory by certain implications 
to which it awakened my attention hile out fishing one 
breezy morning, I got my line into a tangle, which I could 
not unravel , and at length, losmg all patience, I vented an 
oath The man in the boat with me, who, as I afterwards 
learned, was precentor at some neighbounng village kirk 
or chapel, reproved me perhaps thinking himself called 
upon to do so by his semi-ecclesiastical function I suppose 
it was the oddity of this mcident which drew my attention 
to the fact that, being then thirty-six years of age, I had 
never before been betrayed into intemperate speech of such 
kind thus making me more fully aware than before of 
the irntabihty produced by my nervous disorder 

-And here let me pause to make some general remarks 
®^S‘S®sted by this incident remarks mtended to convey a 
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warning to thoso who iro la Iho habit of giratlf taxing 
their brom*. That I may t ho better clo thU lot mo Ignoro 
for a moment tho order of otcdU 

I will begin by citrocU from letter* tho fir»t of which 
written to a friend thirty year* later during the wont 
phaio of my norroni disorder rofon to tho frequent 
relapiei which I wat nnd ff,ujng 

to U uUsf can Ih&t Id«aot*TWTUpUMtfaniij 
•D oaa ti<l« or Um etbtri for * cciit«<|moc« of 107 ^ mI eouUUoa U 
I Uek l«lcmroi tod )Ji icoc of mIoi,tndcooiinl(t(nD«lnitrTvlrTM or other 
t>«for« I toi tvtn of It.'' 

Tho ■oeond extract ii from tho reply mado by my fnend 
himielf mlTenng under a long-mtobluhed nerroa* dUordor 
who had recently pnivd through a lororo enm 

**Toar Dota coauLu B«atciic«r of laUOM Ifllmrt to iim] for Ibt Uek of 
Jod^mcat osd of | cJ*iX4 of mXod vlilch 70a thm |1 ukm m oq« of Iho 
(ntBTn of laj nuliJj vbra tX lu vent, uoriiif bm to Mmnti imptedenoo 
M 70Q 07 beton 1 w Kvm of dofof to. 

Thc*o two toatimoniei, *0 canouily coincident, iUiutrato 
tho tmth that under a lowered condition of the nerroos 
B3ntcin failure is Drat mnnirost In the highest inteUcctoal 
co-ordinationa and in tho highest emotional co-ordinations. 
Speaking genomlly each step m mental errolution rosulta 
ID a faculty by which tho simpler pre-existing faonlties 
bare their respootivo actions so combined that) each aids m 
rcgnlating or controlling tho othon and tho actions of all 
aro harmonised Each higher judgment differs from lower 
judgments in that it takes account of moro nameroos 
factor* or more correctly estimate* tholr degroo* of 
relative importance and Is thus a moro complex mental 
act And simnorly, among the higher fooling* all rola 
tivoly complex, the highest are those which stand related 
to lower ones as moderators i their moderating funotlon 
being effected by comblnmg within thomsolTci rvp estmta- 
bons of thoM lower foolmgs no one of which Is allowed to 
oocnpy more than its due share of oonsdoosness and there- 
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fore IS npt allowed undaly to sway tLe condact M{'-n\£eatly, 
by tbeir very natures as tbus nnderstood, these highest 
mteUectnal and emotional powers^ by which well-balanced 
judgments are reached and well-balanced feelings mam- 
tamedj require more Than all others^ a full flow of 
nervous energy a flow sufiicient to simidtaneously supply 
all the numerous structures called into action Conse- 
quently, they, '’before all others, fail when the tide of nervous 
energy ebbs Defect of co-ordination is shown intellec- 
tually m erroneous judgments concerning matters where 
sundry circnnistances have to be taken into account, and 
emotionally m the ill-controlled feelings which lead to 
impulsive expressions and deeds The primitive and 
deeply-rooted self-regarding faculties, which tend ever to 
initiate antagonisms, are scarcely weakened during states 
of prostration, while the other-regarding faculties, rela- 
tively modem and superficial, and soon paralyzed by 
innutrition, fail to check them And then beyond the 
direct evils which the nervous subject brmgs on himself by 
such failures, there are the indirect evils that result from 
misinterpretation of his character The irntabihties and 
perversities of those who are visibly ill, are duly allowed 
for they are understood as temporary consequences of the 
temporary state But those who, not being visibly deranged 
m health, suffer from these chrOmc nervous disorders, have 
no allowances made for them I am the more impressed 
by this fact on remembenng the case of my father, and 
the constructions which I myself put upon his ideas and 
actions His not infrequent aberrations of judgment, and 
his often-displayed peculiarities of temper, I regarded as 
traits of his original nature But of late years it has 
become manifest to me that they were the results of that 
debility of bram which he brought on himself during my 
childhood, and that I never knew his true character 

The last fortnight of July was spent at Oban, and, 
waiting as I was for promised pleasures, the time passed 
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hcayily There were explonngs of DcmoHy and Hfm staff 
nagn castles a ‘milk to Taynollfc and a retnm next day 
There 'wai a httlo tront fiihmg in a looh among the hflli a 
few miles off and there was a Lttle sea fishing m Looh 
Llnnhe, oatddo the island of Kor uru. Bat I was glad 
when at the dose of the month, the looked for letter amved, 
and I departed for Achranloh 

Anyone leaving Oban by steamer for the 'W'est enters 
after crossing Looh Linnho the Bonnd of Mull flanked on 
the left by the Mnll mountains and on the right by the 
prempitouB shores of the Tnsinlnnd, These last ore the 
Ardtomish cliffs. Over them in ramy weather fall soverat 
■m 11 streams, m such ■mse that, daring ■violent south 
westerly gales, they are blown back and disponed m great 
douds of spray: prodnomg at a distance, the impression 
that fires at the edge of the oliff are sending forth volumea 
of smoke. 

Some two miles or more down the Sonnd on the right 
hand, jnta out a promontory which bears on its brow the 
nuns of Ardtomiah Outle the scene of the Lord of tKt 
ItltM ; in which poem, huHuver this castle is greatly 
idealised for it oould never have been of oonuderable sise 
A mile farther along the same shore is the narrow opening 
of a amsll B«a looh 1 on one tide of it a ferry house and on 
the other a viTlago bearing the same name as the looh — • 
Looh Aline Visible only for a minnte as the stoamor 
passes its month, Looh Alme is seen to have on its two 
sides cliffs dothed with trees np to their snniTnite, Olosmg 
the looh about two and a half miles from its mouth nse 
partially wooded hills, and heyond these mormt*. ns. In 
1856 no sign of huTnan habitation was vitible on its shores 
At the far end where m later years might be dlsoemed 
a buIldiDg peeping through the trees there then existed 
only the foundataons of one The house which gave the 
name to the place concealed in the mouth of a valley at 
the head of the loch, was a farm-house which Mr Ootanus 
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STTntjhi h^d enlarged, and •wluoli, 'witli new offices intended 
to be permanent, gave acconiTnodation to the family and 
guests wbile the new house was being built. 

Here I jomed a domestic circle already increased by two 
lady-fnends a circle which was rendered none the less 
charming by the comparative unconventionahty resultmg 
from temporary arrangements Already in a precedmg 
chapter I ha^e briefly charactenised my host, and will here 
add only that to his larger IrmdTiesses were often added 
smaller ones, as, for instance, when from the dog-kennel 
a hundred yards from the house there came one night the 
baying of pomters and setters, which he knew would keep 
me awake, he got up and went out to liy and silence them 
Of my hostess, however, I have as yet said nothing, and she 
must not be passed over I should think that in her early 
days she answered m large measure to one of Shakspeare’s 
portraits pretty and witty, wild and yet, too, gentle 
wildness bemg the only trait of which there was no trace. 
In the days of which I speak, griefs from domestic afflic- 
tions losses and illnesses of children had left obscuring 
marks, but there suivived the never-failmg amiabihty, and 
her sympathies with those around frequently made her 
contribute a httle humour to conversation The only fault 
I can recall was that of undue self-sacnficc a fault on 
which I sometimes commented, for my compliments, rarely 
uttered in any foim, were apt to take the foim of criticisms. 
A^'hen I add that the sons and daughters furnished no 
evidence against the general prmciple of heredity, I have 
described a group m which life could not but pass dehght- 
fully A letter wiitten home on the 16th August says 
“ 1 am enjoyiBg myBdl mncti here — so mooh so that I thitik scarcely at 
all about ruyself or my ailments The days shp by very quickly so much 
80 that there generaGy seems no time for anything Fishing, and rambhng, 
and booting, and bathing, form the staple ocoupations , vaned, occasionaGy, 
with mokmg artificial flies and mending fi'thmg rods My friends ate 
dehghlfal people extremely kind and considerate, cultivated and amusing 
The first few days of my stay were rather too exciting, hut I soon became 
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»«oi»{as«d to U, ud tnnr do not f«id H At all. II7 tl^ b otocli u h 
m birt UKTocb It b atHl broken I am decUodlj .#alii£ fit abOJt/ to 
read, and taOc, and vrlU vltboat 01 cffccti. I do aot ivmmiKtf to hara 
had anj i^rmtlorvi {a th« bead tor a vtek or morm." 

Ihmilg my ttay there wero pjcmci on tho Tnhlo of Lome 
(a flat topped mountain rinblo from Oban) and at tho Ullm 
■wntorfallj Mcents of Ben Yahten and Shean, whence 
tiero arc fino riowa of Rum and Bkyo dnrci to the Tillago 
to Ardtormih to Glen Dhu, &o a boatfhg oicnrtion 
round to Loch Linnho, with a picnic on ila rooky wood 
dothed ihoro; a ■kotching tnp to KiHoondon Caatlo and 
many dnyi on the banka of tho nrer Aline or Alino wntor 
and on Lock Arlenna dunng which I juatificd my heresy 
by catohmg great numbers of sea trout. In thwo ways 
nx woeki mpidly wont by A letter to my father dated 

0 September contains tho pamgmpha ■ — 

** Hj kind Maodi bera bara tadiued roa to aUj kmjn than I tboogbt of 
vben I lut wTOla to jon tbaj aak ma to ttaj ai lonf aa U aifrataUa 
to mywU. 

Intimating that I ahould probably not ronmin more than 
another week the letter continues — 

It vHl Dov ba too Uta to fo to Trfport. aa tba acaaon there eloaea at tba 
end of tha menlh, and praoUeaHj anda befora that PTna. I tm tbarafora 
TilnVlT>(T of ft Jo f to DHshloo] InciMd SHcbtoa tultod ma TC77 vail dmrlnf 
tha vaak I ipent tbera [n tha fprtofi and I thlnt that iti braotof air altar 
ihta mUd and ntber ancmllns sir vfn ba mj 1 

I as Inqaaalng (n pover of rwitlnj bnt I lUIl do aot aleep valli tboofili, 

1 think, battar on tba arenga than baralofora. I as rvrj atnptd, 

vldoh I I moat taka aa a good algn.” 

Erery one now md then has preicntmicnt*. They somo* 
times force themselves on one in spito of one s consoionsncss 
of thair absurdity I have bad many but nerrer yet found 
one venfled, A day or two before leaving Acbmnioh the 
daughter of tho house an accomplished musicaan had been 
BiDging a song of Tennysem^s then recently sot to mnno, 
Tie Brook ’ of which tho burden u — 

No mora bj thaa atapa ihall ba. 

For arar and foe rrar 

■While paomg along the banks of the Aline snm^rwhat 
sodden^ by tho prospect of farewell to pleasant scenes, I 
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apphed tKese lines to myself Relieving I sEould not see the 
place again Never was presentrment more conspicuously 
falsified My viBits there during many subsequent years, 
nirmhered more than L\velve if less than twenty , and 
vaiying in duration as they did from a month to six weehs 
and even two months, they would, if added together, mate 
between one and two years a portion of my life which I 
would gladly^hve over agam 3 ust as it was 

My deparLure from Achranich was followed by another 
mterval of restless wandering The next letter home was 
dated Edinburgh, 15 September, and mtimated that I was 
about to take Derby on my way to Brighton Subsequent 
dates imply that I spent a foiLuight at home, for the next 
letter is dated Brighton, 7 October This letter says 

“ Brighton la not suiting me so well as I thonght It is becoming mild and 
damp and mpires my sleepmg Mrs Potter says that though it is bracmg 
m the sprmg it is relating m the autumn [This depends on the position — 
I have never found the East Ohft relaxing ] I have therefore resolved to 
change, and thinh of gomg to Pans ” 

Tu pursuance of this mtention I left in a few days, and 
took London on my way Two mcidents resultmg from 
this detour clanri mention One is that durmg the few 
days it occupied I went down to spend an afternoon and 
evenmg with the Leweses at Park Shot, Eichmond, and 
when, durmg the evemng, I was once more suggestmg to 
Miss Evans that she should write fiction, was told by her 
that she had courmenced, and had then in hand "The Sad 
Story of the Eev Amos Barton” this confession bemg 
made under promise on my part of absolute secrecy The 
other IS that while m London I called on Chapman, and that 
he, leammg where I was about to go, gave me a commission 
to execute He explained that when he pubhshed Miss 
Martmeau’s abridged translation of the Philosophte Positive, 
it was agreed that a certain share of the profits, if any 
accrued, should he paid over to Comte Two years had 
now elapsed, and the sales had been sufficient to make this 
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Bgrcmnent operntlro i iomothing wna dne fo him The 
emu was tiddor trreiity poimdi I think; and thli I wiUragly 
tmdcrtook to pny orer to tho philoiiopher — wiThngly of 
connc for tho Introdnctlon was a good one and naturally I 
inui cunoua to toe him. 

In my first letter homo from Pan*, tmtton to my mother 
on October 20 and giving the addrcM 17 Rno do la Oroix 
Paisj thcro la a not Tory fluttering dcicnjition of him 
Certainly hU appeamneo was not in tho least imprcsuvo 
cither in figure or face One could say of his face only 
that nnattraclivo though it wns, it was ilnjugly marked; 
end in this way distinguished from tho mnldtudea of 
meaningless faces ono daily loci. Of our coniu aubon I 
remember only that, hearing of my norrous disorder ho 
advised mo to marry snyuigtbat the sympatbotio companion 
ship of a urlfo would have a curativo inflnonoo This by tho 
way was a point of agree m ent between him and one who 
diflorcd from him m most things — Professor Hailey who in 
after years suggested that I should try what ho facofaously 
termed gynceopathy i admittmg however that the remedy 
had the sonous inoonronionco that it could not be left ofi 
If it proved nnsmtablo 

As before tho glitter of Pant soon palled upon roe; 
and as before I soon felt tho dopressmg effect of remote- 
ness from friends made greater by the restless state of 
mind due I suppose to my nervous disorder These causes 
soon raised my discontent to moving point. Henoe the 
following passages in a letter to my father 
“ P«Tfasps jm win OiIpV dm vhtmdml bol I >m sliwdj ftMtog tirsd of 
Pftik lad sm thhiV 4 ng of »Lai]ili%. I And slflit ii ng Ttrj 

t4Ugnis(i md fnrflicr I ftm In grmi wmni of KMicty SH Qm p«opl« I know 
■n ocanpiad daring lb« md I hiTS Men little or nolhing of txrjrjo* 
bejond IP kipf Mila. The result la that I hare dIAlmiltj In Um 

A chief bw for nij r^pplptlan to ttuu la that I hare cot an 

Um of a rmnkw.euipumln0 Am-placo which I am anxloiia to put to tht teat. 

In punuanoe of the intention named, I left Fans about 
a week later and after staying a week m London returned 
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Lome Th-Ore I Btortly found that, under conditions 
Bomething lihe those intended, smoke would not hehave 
as I expected it to do it "ended m smoke mstead of 
carbonic acid The remainder of November and nearly 
the whole of December were passed at Derby 

I suppose this mterval at Derby was paitly occupied m 
pondormg the question What must be done^ Nearly a 
year and a half had now passed since I did any work, and 
I was still far from recovery Though, as the above given 
series of extracts from letters show, I was contmually 
expectmg to be very soon well, I was continually dis- 
appomted The progress is from time to time reported, but 
there is evidently not an adequate reporting of the regress 
And here let me briefly describe my condition at that tune 
and aftei \s ards 

Appearances gave the impiession that I was m fair 
health Appetite and digestion were both good, and my 
bodily strength, seemingly not less than it had been, as 
tested by walking, was equal to that of most men who lead 
toivn hves This continued to be my state for many years 

Both then and aftei wards, my sleepmg remamed qmte 
abnormal A night of sound sleep was, and has ever con- 
tmued to be, unknown to me my best nights being such 
as would commonly be called bad ones Save when 
leading a rural hfe with nothing but out-door sports to 
occupy attention, I probably averaged between four and 
five hours of unconsciousness But it was never con- 
tinuous The four or five hours were made up of bits, and 
if one of the bits was two hours long, it was something 
unusual Ordinarily my mght had from a dozen to a 
score wakmgs Moreover at that time and for five and 
twenty years after, the sensation of drowsiness was never 
experienced I went to sleep unawares, and when I 
awoke was instantly broad awake 

Along with the state of brmn thus imphed, there went 
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Uiat inAbilitj* to work witbcrat pmontlj bnngiog cm nb» 
nomnl icnrotjom witb which mjr dU order Rot m Itcither 
then nor it any lahteqacnt Umo, wai there either dum 
ditmtion or incapacilj for thinking or writing It wus 
fimplj thnt continnotii application prodaced thia fcelfngm 
tho head which garo warning that Rotnolhing wan going 
wrong Donng thews eighteen monthi aboro dcjcrfbod 
thii Bjmptom FOOD camo cm and though in after yean I 
could when at my best do three Loan work without mt*- 
chief I ncTcr got beyond thii. A diMJtrom relapio toon 
followed if I tned to do more 

At that time and alway* aftcrwardi reading had tho 
ramo eUcet »■ working no matter what tho nature of the 
reading Danng penodi of rclapao a colnmn of a newa- 
paper would mffico to pat my head wrong; and when 
at my best I could not after my morning ■ work read 
eren a norcl for long without tuITcnng ^\’hen I treated 
mjfclf to one which happened porhap oneo in a year 
or two I had to get through it by a doren inaialmenta. 
Ordinarily my habit wai that of taking np a book or 
periodical for half or three qonrton of an hour m tho 
afternoon Heading in tho oroning for that longth of time 
deatruyed part of tho rest I ordinarily got. Tho implied 
cutting off from nearly nil literature ravo that which I 
conld Dtibio and from a largo part of thU was one of the 
hcaTicst of my dopriration*. 

Ab indicated m lundry of tho above extmcii social 
oxatement habitually provod injunoui. Though after 
wnrdj I wai nblo to bcM a modomto amount of it without 
mifohiof yot much animalod talk especially if it rorged 
into disoniuon brought cm mo tho penalty of an nnnsiiany 
bad night. Going to a theatre though aomotimofl not 
detrimental and occasionally even boneficiBl frequently 
did mo harm Musio was porhap the only thing which 
I conld enjoy m full measure with impunity Bat one 
could not always bo going to coneorli and good domestio 
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mtisic was rarely to be bad Of course these vanona 
incapacities made it difficult to spend leisure time with 
any satisfaction Much of it had to be passed in a state 
of mere passivity,, and the having to hve through many 
vacant hours was mjurious m various ways 

But to return from this partially digressive description- 
to the iTYiTTiediate question which pressed upon mo What 
must be done Longer entire idleness did not promise 
much benefit Moreover, two years and a half had elapsed 
smee my pen had brought me any money Clearly it was 
needful to try and do something , and with this conviction 
I left for London the day after Chnstmas Day. 
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Drtryo mj cownltaUon with tim Dr Rnnfom aOriicd 
iDC rrrcr In fntnro to hvo alone lie I Uonght and no doubt 
ngbtlj thonght that mj Folitarjdayi in lodpngi bad been 
Urgrljinitrnmental Inbnngingon tbopbjHwlogicnldbajter 
which had nlrrodjr co*t mo »o ranch of life and of and 
waa thereafter to coat me far more Probabljr ho Inferred 
that in fho nbsenco of dlitractiofli my brain had been actiro 
daring tnnci which wortj nominally timea of mtj and ho 
donbtlets rccognited the truth that b«ide* this pcuLivo 
mlrchief there had been the negaUro muchlcf which lack 
of Fodetr and its enhrenmenta entans, 

I willingly yielded to his anggettkm and on a Iviug in 
town at tho clofo of Dcccmborj 38oO took (tcpi to find o 
family with which to rcilda, Ky rtqnircnicnts were fairly 
well mot at No. 7 hrorlboroagh Gardens St John i Wood, 
then occupied by a solicitor whofo biunncss as I gnthorod, 
had been rnlncd by his negligence and whoso wife was 
endeavouring to eVo out their diminished means by taking 
an Inmate Ordinarily tie pretence of children Is regarded 
by one who wiihci acoonunodatlon of this land na an objeo- 
tlon } but It was not so by mo As I was at an ago when 
in tho normal order of thinga I should baro had a growing 
np family of my own there wot I suppoao aomo natural 
desire to be wrronndcd by bop and giria— oar rathor 
I ahould say, by girU, Perhaps eotnaJ patarnl^ would 
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Imvc clinngcd my feelings in tlie matter j Tmt otliervaso 
I fear tlie daiigliters "siould have come in for undue shares 
of affection HerOj tivo httle girls of five and seven vrero 
just fitted to serve as vicarious oh]ccts of the philopro- 
genitive instinct j and, ■with the rest of the ciiclo, supplied 
that livehness of "which I was in search in a greater degree 
than a party of adults would have done 

I may remark in passing that I take some little time to 
establish friendly relations with children , because, in the 
treatment of them, I ever feel inchned to respect their indi- 
vidualities Very commonly strangers begin to caress them 
forth'with without considering whether they may or may 
not like to have hberties taken Children often rebel 
internally, if not externally, agamst this disregard of their 
dignity, and, where they are aliened full freedom, and 
themselves left to make the advances, they sometimes show 
preferences for those v ho so treat them 

The family afforded facilities for observations and ex- 
periments which afterwards proved useful vhen treating of 
education. Surprise has not unfrequently been expressed 
to mo that, being a bachelor, I should have interested 
myself in questions concerning the management of children, 
and should have written on them with some success But 
in common vith most bachelors, I had i arious opportunities 
of matching children, and watching the conduct adopted 
towards them, and watching also the effects The remark 
that bj slanders often see most of the game, is applicable 
to domestic life as to many other things Though it is 
true that actual members of the domestic circle must have 
experiences the outsider cannot have, yet the outsider's 
views Imiolhcir value, and are indeed almost ]ndispcn‘:ablo. 
Being free from tlie emotions of parenthood, and in many 
ci'^os tlicreb} incapacitated for judging, ho is in other 
CISC'! einbkd to jndge more fairly 

Among the advantages of the lioime i as tint it stood 
Within fi%o ramulcc* walk of Huxley’s house, and one of the 
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ranembTMices ctmncctod Tnth my return to town* Ifl that 
I waj m tune to ]oan a New Tear’i Day dinner HuiJey' 
gare I name the fact> bccauBO it waa the first of a long 
senee of rooh dinners at which I had the pleasure of bemg 
a guest. For more than twenty years I faded to be 
present but onne only i being on that occasion detained at 
Derby In later years ill health sometmies, and at other 
tunes absence abroad^ broke the onstom. 

Of conne the first thing to be dome in the way of work, 
was to fulfil the engagement made m the autumn of 1854 
to write for the WestmtnH«r the arbole on Progrees ita 
Law end Cause, Suspended for more thnn two years, 
this nnderfftinng had, I suppose, been the subject of 
thought m the mterral and I suppose also the subject of 
someannety Eegarduig the generalixaticiii I wished to set 
forth as unpoxtant^ I must have been occasionally rmtated 
by my jirolonged inabihty Btill, I was it seems cxmtent 
to let the months shp by vnthout making Einy efiort and so 
far as I can remember was without any great feelmg of 
restleamess- Dr Efmnoiii, indeed, urged me not to worry 
myself about loss of tune but I suspect that this adnoe 
would hare weighed but bttle with one who was oonstitii- 
tionally more energetio, 

January February and two-thirdi of March were ooou- 
pied in preparmg the arbole Wntmg home on February 
4th I remark — " On the average I get on with my MB at 
the rate of about a closely written page of poet-paper per 
day which takes me from two to three hours and though it 
usually congests my head more or less before I have got 
half through I do not find I permanently suffer I sue- 
ceoded, but only just suoceeded, in completing the MR m 
tame; and I remember that my face boro clear traces of 
the strain. As the essay ooonpies but 41 psges, gmng an 
average of some half page par day it may bo imagumd 
what was still my state after eighteen memthy rest. How 
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ever, :p,o rmscliief "was done Contrariwise, tlie effort 
proved beneficial 

Of the article itself, whicb formed tbe imtial instalment 
of the Synthetic Philosophy, I may remark that its title 
shows the side from which the generalizations set forth in 
it had been approached The use of the word “ progress ” 
imphes that its onginatmg thonght concerned human 
affairs and fimman nature, for the ordinary connotations 
of the word refer almost exclusively to man end his domgs 
The doctrine had been at the outset anthropocentric Such 
vague foreshadowings of it as occurred m The Proper 
Sphere of Government and in Social Statics, were obviously 
of this character Though in ^^The Development Hypo- 
thesis^’ there was shown the presence of a conception not 
directly relevant to human progress, yet in the subsequent 
essays ^''A Theory of Population,” ‘^^The Art of Educa- 
tion,” “ The Genesis of Science,” &c , the idea of progress 
shows itself chiefiy m relation to humanity and its pro- 
ducts . bemg recognized, however, as not restricted to 
these And then in the Principles of Psychology, while 
mental development is treated of as exhibited throughout 
the animal kiugdom at large, yet the obvious purpose of 
the general survey made, is to find a key to the mental 
development of man Doubtless the imphed belief that 
mental progress in man is part of a general mental pro- 
gress, tended to subordinate the anthropocentric view, 
nevertheless, as I have said, this essay on Progress its 
Law and Cause” betrayed by its title the course of its 
genesis Though it began by pointing out that the word 
progress is commonly used m too narrow a sense , yet the 
fact that I continued to use the word shows that I had 
not then recognized the need for a word which has no 
teleological imphcations 

On reconsidering the general ideas set forth in the 
article, I am struck by the fact that there failed to appear 
among them certain general ideas previously reached, and 
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whlcli ihcmid, in thoir dorolopod fonrui, haro •conpicd 
important pontionji. Already m tho c«sayi cm tho 
Genosu of 8cionc» ' and tho * Art of Edncatlcm, ai 
■well ai m tho Pnncipla Ttychology inorcnie of doflmto- 
ncM had been rtxrognixcd as a chamctonstio of advancing’ 
dovolopmont and already in each of thc*o there had alfo 
been nx»gniiod as charnctonxrng ono or other Lind of 
dovolopmont, a y on mg integration. Yot in This casay on 
' Progress j its Law and Cause ” thoro is no recognition of 
those traits as holding of things in general Tho sole trait 
of progress alleged and illostratod Ihronghout all its stages 
IS tho transition from the homogeneoni to tho hotorogoneons 
and tho solo ennso assigned is the mnlhpbcation of offects- 
Trmts which had been previonsly alleged as occompanying 
this transibon m sundry partioolar classes of phenomena^ 
seem to have dropped out of oghL Only at subsequent 
periods wore they ro-rcN»gnisod and presented m their places 
as chsraetorB of the universal transfonuaticm. 

Borne thing should bo said ooneerning the way m which 
tho genesis of orgunio forms is iuterprotei In tho first 
or mdaotire part muldphcahon of the vonobes of them 
throughout geologic bme, is ono of tho assigned fllostm 
tions of tho chriTigo from homogtmoity to hotorogeneify 
In tho second or dedocbvo part, thu change m oominon 
■with all tho other changes instanced is interpretod ns oon- 
sequont on the mulbplicabon of effects^ Every speciefl 
IB represented as contmuaHy forced alite hy its normal 
mnlbplication and by oocasional geologic or olimabc altera- 
tions in its habitat, to spread into other habitats — not in 
one drroebem only but m many directioiii t the nwolfc 
bomg to produoe numerous divergences and re-dirorgenoes 
of structures and occasionally higher stmotures. But 
whDo m this viow there was nothing mcongmous with 
news slnoe ennneoated — while the old conoephon that 
fUocotsiToly higher orgnnlo being* form a senes or oham 
was tadtly repudiated and there was tacitly impbed the 
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concep^on of perpetual branclmig and re-ljrancliiiig of 
species , yet tlie causation indicated was inadequate At 
tliat time I ascribed all modifications to direct adaptation 
to cbanging conditions j and was unconscious tbat in tbe 
absence of tbat indirect adaptation effected by tbe natural 
selection of favourable variations, tbe explanation left tbe 
larger part of tbe facts unaccounted for 

Tbe article drew some attention not, of course, from 
tbe reading world m general, but from a scattered few of 
tbe more tbougbtful Little comTnent, however, was made, 
and tbat wbicb was made was not particularly helpful 
Tbe only remark I now recall was tbat tbe second half of 
tbe article, which bad for its purpose to give a rationale of 
tbe universal change described m tbe first part, was not 
of much value tbe impbcation bemg tbat tbe mduction 
might properly remam without any search for a deductive 
interpretation of it Happening to know, as I did, tbat tbe 
criticism came from a TJmversily man specially distin- 
guished m foiinal logic, I was struck with tbe strangeness 
of bis impbed bebef tbat tbe empirical stage of a generab- 
zataon may be contentedly accepted as its final stage 

How we have got to tbe top and shall have a view all 
round,” is often tbe remark accompanymg tbe last few 
steps when ascending an eminence And then, notwith- 
standing past experiences, there is a feeling of surprise on 
discovering further on a more elevated peak previously 
bidden Such mcidents are recalled to me by repeated 
similar mistakes in mental ascents With tbe comple- 
tion of tbe article on “ Progress its Law and Cause,” I 
supposed tbat no further height bad to be reached, but very 
shortly tbe lifting of tbe mist disclosed near at band a 
pomt considerably above tbat on which I was restmg A 
survey all round made it manifest tbat there was another 
general cause for tbe change from homogeneity to hetero- 
geneity a cause which, m order of time, takes precedence 
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of tlie multiplicaticiii of effeobL This farther csgmoIuBian 
niTiat hare been promptly reached amce the artide rniim- 
oiatmg it vra» wntten m the mterral between the begrTTimg 
of April and the latter part of Jane 

There then emsted, and had existed for eome years before 
a quarterly caUrd the Nalxonal Bemnc It had been 
established by adherents of the Bar James Martineau in 
opposition to the WestwinHer Bevtw which tad oeaaed to 
be adequately representatiye of their Tiewi- The editon 
of this new quarterly were Mr 'Walter Bagehot and Mr 
B, EL Hutton, I offered, and Mr Hutton accepted, an artiole 
embodying along with some lets important generahiations, 
the generaliEation jost indicated, 

I pTopoaod for it the title Transoendental Physiology •” 
wishing to inyily that it was ooncamed with those physio- 
logical truths which not taking note of dfnsions among 
species, genera orders classes, or oven kingdoms hold of 
nil orgnmums — truths of which the fumltar one that liko 
produces like, may bo taken as typical. One section had 
for its purposo to show that with adranoe m the forma of 
lifA there is an moreaamg differenhatinn of them from their 
enrironmentB, There was also set forth the general truth 
that with the differentiabons which beocrme moreasmgly 
marked during the dorolopments of mdmdoal organ sms, 
there sminltaneoualy go on mtcgrations, which it was oon 
tended should bo rocogmxod as part of the dorelopmental 
process. But the leading ooneoption which the essay 
contained was the abore-mdicated further cause of pro- 
(jiusa the instabflity of the homogeneous. This was dwelt 
upon ns bemg like the multipbcation of effects, a prmoiplo 
holding not among organic phenomena only but among 
Tnorganlo and snper-orgamo phenomena And with thia 
further step I cr oueously supposed that the mtorpretn- 
hon of progress was complete. I say prog css, bn* I 
ought to say erolution; for now the word is introduced 
and begins to be used m plaoo of ptojj The only 
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furtlier ^fact of significance is fhat I recurred to tlie 
analogy recognized in Social Statics, between individual 
organisms and social organisms ^ and that, especially in 
connexion witb. tbe process of integration exemplified in 
botb, urged that comparisons between tbe two sets of pbeno- 
mena should be made vutb a vieiv to mutual elucidations 

Tbe article v?as issued in tbe October number of tbe 
National Bevieio under tbe title of "Tbe Ultimate Laws of 
Physiology/’ wbicb I adopted in deference to editonal 
■wishes restormg tbe original title^ however, when tbe essay 
was repubbsbed along ■with others in a permanent form 

My bfe at this time was somewhat monotonous A letter 
to my mother of March 81st, however, shows that a few 
distractions occurred 

“ I called on John Mill a short tune ago. We had a long chat Ho vraa 
■very fnendly and asked me to call again [This was the first time I saw 
Mill The call was prompted by the receipt, while in Scotland dnrmg the 
pre-vions autumn, of a copy of the new edition of his Logic, in which he had 
tephed to my criticism upon him ] 

•' I dined lately at Mr Charles Buxton's and met there Greg, Huxley, and 
Bur Henry HoOand 1 see Mr Buxton is smce elected M P for Newport 
I am glad of it He is a genmne and sensible man 

" The Smiths have taken a beautiful house at Bicbmond for the sprmg ' 
I spent a Sunday with them a few weeks ago , and am to go down agam on 
Saturday next to stay over Sunday They are dehghtfnl friends 

“ At the suggestion of Lewes I have been distnbutmg about thirty copies 
of the ‘ Prmc of Psy ’ among the leading men of science and philosophy ” 

Doubtless Lewes had made this suggestion on learumg 
from me that there was very httle sale of the Psychology, 
and on tlnulnug that some use might be made of it by 
distribution if not other-wise 

How did I pass my leisure hours ? Tn those days I was 
not a member of a club, and now that I have been for 
many years habituated to one, I am at a loss to understand 
what I did m the latter part of the day Then, as always 
after my nervous breakdown, readmg, even of the lightest 
kind, told upon my bram ]ust as much as working Bo 
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for M I can remember » vcTk ln(o totm holt a;j hoar at 
n pablm ncm room ond & wdk bock, aerred to fill port 
of the afternoon; ond IliO real was apent in mch miiccb 
Uneoaa wop* of killing time 01 might oIIct thmielrr*. 

Mention of Ihcio rcloma from town in Iho afternoon 
remindf me that I aometimea called ot the Maienm in 
Jonnpn Blreet ot tho hour when Unxlep oinallj loft, that 
wo might wait back together Inrolrcd tu tho hrpo- 
thcxii of organic orolntion wnn in moat of mp IhmVmg 
it not nnfreqncntlp cropped np in oar talk and led to 
animated difcnwionn in which haring o knowledgo of tho 
facii immcn^elp greater than mine ho hahitnallp drmoluhed 
now thia and now that argument which I oacd Bat though 
contraoallp knocked down I conlinoallp got up ogtun 
Tho pnnciplo which ho acted upon woi that of keeping 
judgment in inapenio m tho Db*-rnco of adequate ondcnco 
But acknowledging thongh 1 did tho propnefp of hii 
courre I found mpcclf m thia ca^o unablo to adopt iL 
Them were oa it aecmed to me but two itnaginablo 
po^ ibiliticfl — ipecial creation and progreuiro dcrrlopmpnt; 
and einco the doctnno of special creation nnnupportcd bp 
cndcnce wna nUo intrinnicallp incredible bccauto incon 
gruoua with all wo know of tho order of batarc the 
doctnno of dcrclopmcnt wai accepted bp mo oi tho onlp 
altemnllro Hence fallndoui ai prorod tin or tho other 
apccial reason nailgned in aupport of it my boliof in it 
pcrpcttinlly rorived 

Bctuming from thli dig •aJon to tho ncconnt of my 
daily routine I hare to add that tho evening atnullp 
brought whut into which I wai initiated by my boats. 
Up to that timo I had nermr plnyod any gnmo of cards, 
Iscitbor then nor after did I bccomo a tolomhio player 
1 havo not a memory of tho rcqnlrod Idnd To mo lb 
has error been a morrol that after a hand pooplo should bo 
nblo to remembor aH that has boon dono. 

My stay in town camo to nn end aomowhnt promaturoly 
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Eisappomted in tlicir liopes of adequately adding to a 
faihng income, my Hosts ^veve obliged to give up the 
House. THe result was tHat I Had to remove before mid- 
summer. After a sHort time at Home I started for a 
fishing expedition to the noith 

PisHing Had proved so good a sedative, by uniting mode- 
rate exercise with pleasurable occupation of mmd, that it 
became then and afterwards a debberately chosen pursuit, 
and one to which, indeed, it would Have been well Had I 
devoted myself more frequently and for longer intervals 
than I did THe western lowlands Hold out temptations 
There was the nver Ken, said to contain salmon, and 
there were lochs, to the o^vuer of some of which I had an 
introduction Eail to Dumfries, coach to Castle Douglas 
(for there was then no railway) and on foot to Dairy 
brought me to the ground. The excursion was planned as 
a pedestrian one, with no impedimenta but rod and fishing 
basket, and such small selection of needful things as the 
fisbiTig basket would contain I had a great dislike to 
the annoyances entailed by baggage; and it was always 
with some feeling of elation that I cut myself free from 
everytlnng but what I could carry about me Like 
children, portmanteaus and trunks are hostages to fortune 
For many years I tended, not only when moving but when 
stationary, to rmniTnize my belongmgs as much as possible 
my love of freedom showing itself, among other ways, in 
aversion to that passive Lyrarmy which material possessions 
exercise over one I wonder how I should have tolerated 
travelling with a wife's half-dozen boxes to look after I 

Tis distance lends" sport to the nver, as well as 
^^enchantment to the view" Wherever the rumour of 
good angling takes one, the habitual experience is that, 
not 3ust there but a httle further away, is the great success 
to be had So it proved with the Ken at Dairy, and after 
a few days I gave up hope from it An expedition m 
search of something bettci to a loch in the neighbourhood, 
was followed by an experience charactenstio of the locality 
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On retambp to Dairy oftcr o nlgLl a otfcoeo I foand tho 
place ahro with people brought together by what proved 
to bo an annnal luring farr On entering tho mn I had 
been staying at I found all the rooma below crowded with 
men Bmoling and dnnhing ; and after looking m vom 
for lomo quiet place deaded to tato refugo in my bed 
luom. To my dltmay on going upttami, I found my bed 
room abo full of men naoking and dnnkingi. Hod 1 been 
prono to study human natnro in tho concreto na well u in 
tho abstract I might haro ntrUsed tho occoaion But a 
retreat and a protest below ataira enmo much moro natarally 
to mo tho result being crcntnally adrantagcoui, for they 
found tno comfortable accommodation in an adjacent bouso. 

A week or so was paaied at Andarroch a farmhocso 
a few miles to tho north of Dairy and a short dialanco 
from tho banks of tho nver Spending leisuro tuno, now 
in rambling over tho moors now in trying with ono or 
other luTo to tempt some salmon which were lying below 
tho folia of tho Ken I spent tho momingi in writing part of 
tho esray on tho Origin and Function of Music. I forgot 
to say that before leasing town an engagement for thia essay 
had been made witb tbo editor of Magazint, As 

ninal the leading thought wna orolntionaTy Tho inquiry 
which hsd amen in my mind was — How has music naturally 
originated? An obrions corollary from the dootnne set forth 
in the Pnneipla of Ptychoiogy was that tho musical fnoulty 
in common with all facultJos must horo arisen by degrees 
through complications of pro-ettsting olomonts in human 
naluro. Clearly muaio exdtos ono or other emotion and 
does bccauso it exprossos ono or other emotion How 
comes It to express ono or other emotion? Feeling of u u j 
kind sensational or omobonal, tends to discharge itself in 
muscnlar contractions. Among nmsoular contracbcrni pro- 
duoed by tho discharge are those which strain tho vocal 
organs. Emobxm consequently oxprossoa itsoli not only in 
risible mov'unmita, but in sounds i tho ono hire the other 
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Ijeing violent in proportion as tlie emotion is strong. Not 
in londnFss only, bnt in pitch, and m timhre do the sounds 
emitted vary with the hmd and intensity of the emotion, 
and not m these respects only, bnt also m the range of tones 
which the emotion produces, as also in the rapidity with 
which the tones succeed one another Here, then, were 
certam physio-psychological phenomena which evidently m 
sundry ways 'tbe natural expression of emotion with 

musical expression Added to which there was the familiar 
fact that the cadences used m ordinary speech are expressive 
of feeling, and vary as feelings vary Hence came the 
question Is not music a development of this natural lan- 
guage of the emotions ? The article aimed to show m 
detail that it is 

How strong becomes the craving for companionship after 
a period of sohtude 1 Before leaving Derby I had per- 
suaded my artist-fnend Deacon to ]oin me in Scotland, and 
after a fortmght, during which I held speech with none 
save strangers (and I am a long time m breaking the ice 
with strangers), I got very impatient for his amval — so im- 
patient, that I walked some ten miles to the railway-station 
at Mimiihive to meet him at the appointed time He dis- 
appomted me, however , and after having at Mimiihive an 
experience hke that above described, conseqnent upon a 
hiring fair, I had next day to walk back disconsolately 
alone When a few days after my fnend jomed me, we 
made our way across country to Beoch on Loch Doon — ^my 
abode for a week the year before There, now m rambling, - 
now in fishing, now in wnting, a pleasant fortnight was 
passed talking to the old faimer and his wife hemg occa- 
sionally among the distractions For me, and I suspect 
for most southrons, a small amount of conversation with 
I those who talk broad Scotch suffices, smce the degree of 
\ attention required to follow speech much divergent from 
f one’s own in its words and pionunciation, soon becomes 
‘ fatiguing How entirely relative to the desires and to the 
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ncTiinl etato b tho of bmnly, 1 rctncmbor fntcr- 
c^iDglj iljowti on iotno of ttcio oeca^icwn EnlaTging’ ai 
Bcoch did (ho trai pomctlmrs colled by the name of the 
place) on tho bcaolj of Enplind into which ho had once 
mode a joarney ho meant I found on Inquiry, the bcanty 
of lU nch piBtarcs and fino Gcldi of com ; and to him tho 
barrenneu of tho adjacent hilb and moor* wni cqaimlcnt 
to Dglmw^ So bltlo interest wna felt in thp pictarcsqoe 
that to my iorpnwJ I found tho wife allhoogh *ho had 
liTcd there twenty year* had norer been to tho top of 
an adjacent hill some 1 000 feet hi^h which I cUmbed 
within a fow day* of onr orriTal If them emti among 
mountain bred people* that strong loro of homo which la 
alleged of tho Swiss (though considcnag how much they 
hare had to expatriate thcmsclrc* it may limply bo that 
tho occanon* for displaying home-ficVne«nhnro been more 
frequent among them) it la probably leis beeauso they loro 
the beaatie* of their land than becan o Its mnltitadinoas 
itrilnog featnre* afford hold* for early asvxnation* which 
cannot arise In a flat country whert otl ) locality la liho 
CTCry other 

Tho improTcmcnt in health achieved during tho season 
In London wna increased in Scotland by tho fresh air 
exerdso fliliing and — I wai going to *ay — quiet. Bat 
I am arrested by tho remembmneo that to nervous snbjecta 
country placci often proro tho rtrrorso of quiet. Tho early 
chirping of tparrowa and still worse tho ducting and 
crowing of fowls, aro drradfnl infliction* to them, I have 
often entortninod sanguinary feeling* toward* a vociforon* 
coot, which after I had pawed tho flrit part of tho night 
in lo«vmg from sido to mdo began crowing joit os I wos 
beginning to got & llttlo sloop and kept mo awato during 
tho onxning hour*. At Boooh a droll incidont wn* ns*o- 
cxfctod with thi* oxpenonce My bodroom faced tho farm 
yard, and to got mfDolont air in a amoll room I hod to 
keep the window partially open Tho roanlt wna that tho 
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early cro-mng of tlie cocTc was a great torment to me To 
remedy ^lie evilj tlie good people sliut up the cock m a 
bam on the opposite side of the yard But as the bottom 
of the barn-door was worn away and the pavement hollow, 
the space snfficed both for the hght of the dawn to adver- 
tize the cock that it was time to begm crowmg, and to 
allow the sound to be heard almost as clearly as before 
The device they then hit upon, which proved qmte effec- 
tual, was to place him^under an inverted bucket, and there 
keep bim until I was gettmg up. It was amusmg to observe 
how, when released, he endeavoured to make up for lost 
time by crowing with immense energy and rapidity 

The appetite for fishing having been pretty well satisfied, 
my article finished, and Deacon’s vacation nearly ended, 
we turned our faces southward and travelled together as 
far as Pennth Not having seen anything of the Bnghsh 
lakes, I there left him and made a detour walking to 
IJlswater and along its banks to Patterdale, next aftei- 
noon ascending the "RTirkstone Pass, and getting so drenched 
that I had to stop at the httle mn at the top, which boasts 
itself as the highest inhabited house m England, descend- 
ing thence to Wmdermere apd by railway to Derby. 

I have omitted to name an engagement which was made 
before I left London in the early summer A letter to my 
father, written apparently in May, contains the following 
passage 

I have agreed to wri^e another article for the Wostrainster in October on 
the meddling system. 1 think of entitlmg it — " Representative Government 
'what IB it good for?’* the aim being to show that it is specially fit for 
adramistenng justice and specially unfit for anything else ** 

This article I commenced on raj return home from Scot- 
land, and completed it durmg a visit I paid to my friends 
at Standish m September 

I may remark of it that, m addition to the political 
aspect indicated m the above extract^ it has aspoota of a 
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more general kmd Beyond a further developmont of the 
doctxiM of limitation, of dntiei, and a further brihging to 
bear of biological trutha on Sociology there ttm mrolved 
in It the general theory of orolahcm m bo for ob it 
imphec that ipemolixation of Btruoturea in adaptation to 
Bpeoml funebona, ii an advance m orgamcation Unfor 
tonately the remltmg cjonceptioni vrere then aa they are 
nonr, canaro to the genorah ' That mfejoncet draim 
from tho lain of orgnm tion have a practical bearing 
on pobhOB leomed thirty yeori ago bb it Beema at present, 
an abaurd fancy There itfll continnea the taoiUy imphed 
behef, alihe among rtateamen and people that there ore no 
law* of organiaatiom The concophon of natural law irhioh 
doe* not eziat m the garage, la aa yet but rudimentary in 
the dviliaed. 

Leaving Btandmh toirarda the oloee of September and 
Bpendmg on my way a few days m town, whore nothing 
tempted me then to iotth) down for the winter I went on 
to Brighton. 

I had for gome tone contemplated a republioaban of the 
ranoua eagaya I had \i iLLen for quarterly renewa and 
other penodjoela. Not bemg eagaya in cntiaiam or dia- 
onaaicma of pr**Tng topioa, or paporg written for thoge who 
aeeli; to kill a Taoant hoar bat being tho vehidee of ideaa 
which, as ib loemed to me wore of permanent mine and 
on the elaborttimi of which I had gpent much trouble, 
If from the outlet, looked forward to a tune when they 
would be gathered together and uaned in the form of a 
volume They had now beoome guffioiently numcroui and 
whilo at Brighton I prepared thmn for repubhoatiom Tho 
preparation omi«ii+ed not in ony modiflcationi of guhstanoo 
either by odditaona or gubtraotiong or alterutioni bnt 
mnply in fanprvvo of r- Ion Whether or not 
X inherit the Ukmg for mmon from my father who waa 
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fnnnh givGn to correctiBg* "botli liis o^vii vviitmg’ and tliat of 
others^ i do not Vnow But all tlirougL. my life I iaye iiad 
a pleasure in doing that 'which to many authors gives pJim 
Matter which has been revised m manuscript, and again 
revised m proof, always presents itself to me as neetlmg 
revision when I have decided to republish it, and even on 
a second repubhcation the need to go carefully through 
it agam is peremptory with me AVhen revising print, or 
even re-revising it, the sight of a page on which there does 
not occur a sprinhlmg of erasures and marginal alterations, 
gives me a vague feehng that I have not done my duty by 
it, and not unfreq^uently I go over it again to see whether 
anywhere a briefer expression can be substituted or a super- 
fluous word omitted It is surprising how difficult it is 'fco 
wiite m succession any considerable number of sentences 
which are in all respects proof agamst criticism surprismg, 
too, to discover, after the lapse of years, how many imper- 
fections had been on previous occasions overlooked 

One of the Members of Parhament for Brighton in those 
days, Mr Conyngham, was an acquamtance of mme, and 
when I one day called upon him^ he suggested that I should 
accompany him to call on Buckle (recently made famous by 
the first volume of his Sistory of Givihzatwn %n England) , 
who had taken a house m Sussex Square for the autumn 
On bemg introduced to Buckle, I was a httle startled to 
see a face and head not unfamihar to me Presently I 
remembered that I had often seen him at the cigar-divan 
in the Strand, some ten years before, at a time when I 
frequently spent the Sunday evening there He was a 
chess-player of note , and m those days the cigar-divan was 
one of the chief places of meetmg for men given to chess 
He must have become bald very early, for the absence 
of hair, pretty much as marked m 1846 as m 1857, was one 
of the traits by which I remembered him I cannot recall 
anything that passed, but existmg between us as there did, 
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some gympa tliy of fooling thmigli not mucli of 

iHeB tho mtrodnotKm imfaatod an acquBintanoesIiip 

T^xtrard* the dose of Ootobor or bcgmnnig' of November 
I had completed (dl the work that woj practicable at 
Brighton and went back to London. 
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SKEVr AHOHEa 

[FrM$tkt Ctvft En'rMtfr ^ m! f* 4 nuJ far Mty lSj9.] 

8ir — Tho uiiul mathod of obtaining tho ipiml ooni^ci. In 
drmvingf of «Vnw trohen, ii prodactiro of mnoh labonr 
J lure boon tod to bohoro tii^t tbo toUowmg plan h maoh 
■bnpler tnon) crpodlUoon, and oontoonontlj' easior of com 
pfohenilottj nnd nlthongh tho Mmo iaoa moj po«rbl/ h*To 
occnrrcd to othon, it majr jiot bo »o gcnurnllj known u to bo 
eniipBlj' nnaocoptablo. 

A *puiU ij d^ed M being a Um tmeod nwn tbo lorfooo of 
a i^Umfor b/ tbo oxtromitj^ of a rorolnng rtdJiiB, wbiab radlnj 
hai alio a nnifbm motion ^ng tbo axis. 



Fia 1. 



Let AB^ flff 1 bo a cylinder «>d DB tnT line meinng an 
aonto angle -mth tbe aili* fk is erideat that tin Hoe Dfi ij the 
locoa of a point haTiug a ttntfono motion, in eftoi of Ui^ dxreo- 
tlcmj DB, D? and U tbo lino DB bo Tmippad round the 
cyHoder ik wlU itHl pf >5ik the «uiw piopsrty only flyU the 
motion in tbe diroctlon Dp will bo tranttymiod to a nwAion 
roTmd tbe oyllader and tbe Ime trill tboj booome a ipirtJ. 
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I have said this m order to show, as clearly as possible, that 
a straight Ime, •when wrapped round a cylinder, produces a 
curve conforming to the definition of a Uue spiral, and will 
now proceed to explain the simplest method I have found of 
projecting this curve 

If a piece of paper, having a straight edge,, represented hy the 
line DE, he rolled round a cylinder, it will he found that all the 
points H, K, &o , will approach the cyhnder, in vertical planes 
perpendicular to the axis, the edges of which planes are repre- 
sented by the hnes LH, MK 

Hence it will he seen, that to ascertain the position of any 
point H, when the line DE is wrapped round the cylinder, we 
have only to wi-ap round the line LH , this may easily he done 
by drawing an end view Q-, of the cylinder, apd taking NP 
equal to LH, finding NH' the length of the curve equal to NP,* 
and projecting the point H' to H", we obtain the position that 
H will occupy upon the cylinder In the same manner all the 
points in the curve may be found 

We now come to the practical application 

Fig. 2. 



Pig 2 — ^Let APOD denote the outlines of the plan of the 
soffit of a skew arch, and let EFQ- he drawn making the proper 
angle| with the face 

Then hy the plan I have just described, the hue EG may he 
wrapped round the cylinder, and B' FG' the curve generated, 
•will represent one of the spiral courses Now each of the 
courses of a skew arch would, if produced, wrap itself round 
the cyhnder, and present a curve similar to E'FG', hence every 
one of the courses of the arch will be a portion of this curve , 

* Thifl may be done by calculation, but measiirement by compasaos la 
near enongb for practical purposes 

t This une would be at right angles to the face, on tbe snrface halfway 
between tbe soffit and crown (See Fox’s pamphlet on Skew Arobes ) 
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if iliCTt« a mcmlil bo cut to tbo corro £ FO . it eri^ont (bat 
by om tbo prowr dittaucc*, ofonfr the Imoi? AQ £TO 

•nd oppljing the mxwiid to Iho cortTtpcmdtng pomU, all tbo 
conrfc* msj bo drawn, as ibown (m tbo fij^rr with UUIo 
litmbbL 

I bcllonJ the common proclmo is to project each of Itew 
joiafe on Ibo roHll icpMf&iciff wbero tfio arch /« brict and 
each conno ■boim, thin u a wotIc oI mneh labour 

Tho i*amo priociple with a llltlo modJficatioD, u applicable to 
(ho other »c»i of the arch^ more part/enJarir ^ tho oatHoo of 
(ho doTcIopemcnt of (be aotBt only that Id this cate the oponi 
boo ii noroJling ioftcad of rolling tho hno 

In cn*« any may not QiYderstaDd Ibo preceding oxpUnoUoia, 
I would recommend tfaoae who frc] iDtnnrted in tbo matter to 
try tho i< mentt with the paper end wooden roUcT and they 
1^11 qoicVJy percoiTO the pnnciple, 

J7 4 (7 railroy-€^cf, Yonri obodfontly 

Ti ciftfifcT H. Sruuta. 
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GEOMETEIOAT/ THWOEEM 

[/^nm the ** Ctvil Eitginccr and Architect'^ s JonmaV^ for July^ 1840 ] 

SiE, — I believe tbat the following curious property of a circle 
has not hitherto been noticed , or if it has, I am not aware of 
its existence in any of our works on Geometry 

Let abode be a circle, of whicb ACD is any given seg- 
ment Let any number of triangles ABD, ACD, &o , be 
drawn in this segment, and let circles be inscribed in these 
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AritADl\ u 


0-J 


DnoviiKAnov 


Jota AF FDf AQ OD{ Ihen ilnce F U (he rrr<rt> of tbo 
circlr ioscribcd hi tbo tHaofjIo AUD Ibf* Iinr« At' ^*0 Inwct 
(be DAD DDA. (Fsc. 0 4 14) For a like iruco 

AO OD bisect tbo kngira CAP CDAj hrora tlo 

FAD. FDA, topclbcr tre rou) to lulf tbo ■pglrt 0AD 0DA 
togctbcr ind tbo fcnglei OAD ODA Ujpribrr to K»\( ibo 
sngict GAD CDA togtlber Now tbo aurW* A0I) ACD opo 
eo^ (bchiff tn tbo umo *epn«it) Ihrrcforxi the oogiri HAD 
0DA loj^bcr WTJ equal to tbo ongleo CAD CD A tot^dbcp 
and M tbo halrci of eqaalj oro rqub tbo anglra bAD FDA 
togetbrr aro cqoal to the •ogle* OAD ODA loprlbcrj that 
U in tbo two Irianglrt AtD AOD two ancle* of tbo one 
aro topolbcr oqoal to two anglta of tbo otber and tberr- 

fore Ibo Ibbd angle AFD ii canal to tbo third ancle AOD 

Tbo tame wfll prore tnat all anglet nmnarly circam 

atanced to AFD are alao Moal to AOD i therefore tbo po inti 
A, F 0 D are In an aro of a circle 

Join DF and rrodace It to cnl the opponte cireamferTneo in 
E and join EA^ J- D [ tbon brcaiuo tbo angle ADb^ U eqnol to 
tbo an^o DDE, tbo icgment AF U equal to tbo aegwent ED 
and tbo chord AE to ibe chord J D Again tbo angle* ABE, 
EDA are equal (being in tbo aast* aegment) and by conatmo- 
tron, tbo angle ADb la oqnal to tbo abgjo FDB tborofbro tbo 
whole angle EDF U equal to tbo two ABF bDD that ia to 
tbo two FBD FDB that la to tbo exterior ancle b FD j tbore* 
fore tbo anglo EFD lx equal to tbo angle EDr i conscqocntly 
EF iac^aitoED IbatiatoEA^ Tbo aame rtaaonlng wonM 
tJTOTo Er to bo equal to & lino drawn from Q to tbo point E, 
Wbtroforo tbo point E la the ccnlro of a drole of whioL F and 
G aa alio tbe cenlrea of all olbor drole* rimlUrly Inacribod, 
ace iu tbo drcumfeteuoo. 

H finxoxL 

Bww*iafAa» and Olonoatltr Soilmay OJU*, 

Wonukx 
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VELOCIMETER 

An Instbitmenc eob Calculating Velocities on Railways, &c 

[From iht “ Civil Enginetr and Architects JonmaV^ for fitly ^ 1842 ] 

The instiTirnent repieseiiled in the annexed plate, which I 
have named a “ Velocimeter/’ is intended to supersede the long 
calculations, freqnently necessary, m obtaining velocities in 
engine trials 

When the tunes of passing the quarter mile posts only are 
noted, such an apparatus is hardly called for, since, the dis* 
tances being constant, a table may readily be made out which 
will give the velocities due to the different tunes, but it is a 
common practice, and perhaps a more satisfactory one, to note 
the times taken in traversing the several gradients, where the 
distances as well as the times are van ablet The lengths of the 
inclines are generally fractional, and probably no two ore the 
same, and none of the times of travelling over them are equal , 
ccmsequently each case involves a distmct calculation, and 
where the trials have been extensive, several days may be occu- 
pied in making these reductions It is, therefore, a desideratum 
to have some other means of obtaining the velocities, than that 
afforded by the ordinary methods of calculation 

The insliuTuent devised for thig purpose, is another applica- 
tion of that very important geometrical piTnciplo the eqnality 
of the ratios of the sides of similar triangles In the right 
angled triangle ARC (fig 1), let AB be taken to represent any 
given number of TmntLtes and seconds, and AO the number of 
Tmles and chains passed over m that time Then, if AR he 
produced until it becomes equivalent to an hour, and fiom its 
extremity D, a perpendicular he drawn intersecting AO pio- 
duced in E, AE will represent the number of miles that would 
have been traversed m the hour had the motion been continued, 
that IS, it will indicate the rate per hour at which the distance 
AO was travelled Now, if A R be made to revolve round A, 
and to take any other positions, as AE' or AR", it is clear that 
the relations will still he the same, and that if any distances 
AC', or AO'', be described in the time AB, AE' and AR" will 
indicate the respective rates per hour If, in addition io this, 
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BO bo mtdo tnovoablo along AP or TTbat is tbo aomo thing il 
AD be dindcd Into mlDUtoa and eccondB, and lim* 60 drawn 
from tie diriuoca paraUel to BO, tro eiall bo aWo to adjtut Ibo 
roTolTing line, to anr diaLoocea and timca, within the UmlU 
that may be allowed hr the aTrangomonL 
It will pTobabljbo objected, that if tho line AD 
an boor is to be divided into minatoa and leoonds, its length 
mnsi bo to gront u to mabo tho trurtnuneiit too nnwioldjr for 
oonnnoTL usa, Thii diiSoiilty la, howerer Tory readily mr 
mounted 


11 AD (flg 2) be tabm to roprceont a qaartcr of an hour 
InJtead of an boor as in tie laat flgnre, it follotn, that other 
tiin^ being the aomo, AJG will represent one-foarlh of the 
number of nnTee per hour j that is, if AB bad fonr timei lie 
number of diritiont, it would Indicate tho rate per hour; if, 
AD have two scalw, one for adjustment and tho 
other with dinsiona one-foartb tho iko for indication, the Tcb- 
mbt* may bo rend oS as bofore. Or if it bo dcaimble to make 
use of one-tenth of an hour instead of one-fonrth, we hare 
only to make the indicating diylmoos cno-tonth. of the sUe of 
the sdraung dinaW and the same nwult will follow 
In the application of thu minoiplo to prmotioa, the foUowimr 
arrangements are made i— AD is tho scale of time, Ombrocinw 
m oaroone-tenth of on hour or six minutes 1 each min^ 
16 dlTisioni ono of which wiU thereforo, 

^ hisootod V the 

ey^ the ^le i^y be conildarod as dirided into periods of 
^ ^ dlittwce, tuniEig on tie 

*Qb^Ti^ into 90 ohama, the same space » 
into 40 nrilea, and each S^e^ 

!>• T.. puwd OTBT U m»a<i to ■“'* 

crammed, and tie ^ 

28 milef par hour wtmh k the remill 
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40 seconds required, the rate per hour The revolvmg scale is 
moved a/ before, until the distance division 1 inile 64 chains at 
(6), IS brought to (V) on the division of 4 miles 40 seconds, the 
edge of the scale mil then occupy the line A c\ and the point 
(c) on the scale will have arrived at the point of mtersection 
(o'), shomng the velocity to be rather more than 214 miles per 
hour 

Of the three data time, distance, and velocity, any two being 
given, the third may he found, so that the apparatus may be 
employed m fodmg -hmes, aud distances, as well as velocities 
Thus, having fixed the velocity at which the trams on a railway 
are to travel, and Vnowmg the distances between the stations, 
the times of arrival may be ascertamed, by ad 3 ustmg the re- 
volving scale to the required velocity, and notmg the times 
corresponding to the given distances, and should the results be 
unsuitable, other velocities mny be assumed, until the desired 
ends are fulfilled* 

I have constructed two of these instruments, one for small, 
and the other for great-er distances. The first (as far as I can 
remember, for it is not now in my possession), is about half as 
large again as the accompanying Rawing, and has the same 
arraugement, except that the indicating scale extends to 45, 
instead of 40 miles, and the time scale has double the number^ 
of divisions, so that differences of a second are appieciable 
The other has a time scale extending to 16 minutes, each mmute 
being subdivided into periods of 4 seconds, so that differences 
in time of 2 seconds are available The scale of distance has 
the adjusting scale divided into 11^ miles, and each mile is sub- 
divided into distances of 2 chains , the indicating scale extends 
to 45 miles, and eacb mile is divided into tenths In both cases, 
the subdivisions of the time scale are made by lines of different 
colours, so as to avoid confusion 

These instruments, although made of Bristol hoard, and 
having a needle for the pivot of the revolvmg scale, gave results 
within one-eighth of a mile per hour of the truth , on approxi- 
mation quite near enough for ordmary purposes They were 
used for some tune m engme trials, on the Bumingham and 
Gloucester Railway, and were found to answer very satis- 
factorily 

D&rby^ May 13, 1842. 


TTrbbert Sfenobb* 
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ECALf or >Qt^YAL^^*T8 

{Drritrd mmJ { itfl fmt m( 

lUnDff ocaukro Mwwu two and Itrw jrw ainct [thU 
writlm abcrat IBI2] to rtJiK« a Jone h»t of dUtaocca piren 
hi idrbrf usd Imiba Into dccfmala of il occnrrrd to mo 
that bj mabiD^ ow* of a promrlnral ppi*mlatioa of tbo rcla- 
tiTo Tuora of Ibo compoT>«it parU I might bo ablo to road off 
tbf* malU vithoot tbo aid of anj ralcalation. Tht method 
adopted was tlda A hue All, brtop laVrn to ixj rtaeol a foot 
waa dJndod on tbo ono iCde into 120 dirtfiona rfprr*«itfrg 

/ I \ ^ j \ M ^ ” 

(rnthi of {nchcaand on tbo olber Into lOOdirlffona try tenting 
dedmala of a foot | and the dlriikmi baring been nnmbnrd aa 
ntoal, for conrenlrtioo of reading tbo eoniralent of eoch dImen 
■bn girtn In inebra and (enlba waa reao off on tbo other aide of 
tbo awe in tbo now denomination Tbo aamo motiiod waa 
oridentlj apnibabb to anperfimal and aoTid qnantitj aa well aa 
to linear aira to weigbta and ralnea aa well aa to qnonliliea. 

On rcconaideriog lb* nbject aomo time aflerwarda, it oo- 
onrred to me that an apparatoa might be road* whbh would be 
nDlrertall/ applicable to tbe redoctlon of qnantitler, wolghla 
ralnea, Ao^ in tho rn n or abort ezempIlfletL The aocompanj 
log plab repreaenta, in a completed form but of half tbe aho* 
tbe inatmmont which I constnietcd for tbia porpeae. AB ia a 
line dirided into cqnal parti t AO a line drawn at right 
angles to it ; and 0 a point taken in AO to whioh oon yimi 
lines aro drawn from the diriabna In AB t the lines hejiand 
BO being drawn to diriikma in AB prodocod, bnt anhseqaenllj 
cut ofL 

It follows from a aimplo goometrical principle that anj lint 
drawn parallel to AB and cntHng the oonrerging Unet, la 
dirided br them leb equal parts j and that, comeonenlljr, a 
I ne TOAj' oe mored almig pnrallol to AB tralll there u found a 
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place at it is divided into a desired number of equal 

parts siLppoBing that such number falls mtbm the limits of 
the scale This fact is taken advantage of thus A moveable 
scale, EP, is kept parallel to the line AB, by an arm MD, 
sliding in a dovetailed groove, shoivn m section at Q- This 
scale IS divided into such nurnber of equal divisions as may 
be thought most generally useful one edge being divided 
decimally and the other duodecimally , or in a different vray if 
required for some special purpose Of course, the divisions 
must be lu anj- cose so arranged that tbe zero of tbe scale may 
coincide with rbe line AO 

If now the divisions on the scale be assumed to represent 
units of any denomination, either of length, surface, bulk, 
w^eigbt, or value, and if, knowing that a ceitain number of 
these units is equivalent to a certain number in some other 
denomination, the scale be sbd forward until tbe divisions 
representing the equivalent numbers coincide , then any quan- 
ti^ of the one loud will have its corresponding value in the 
other indicated by tbe opposite division 

For instance, 61 V96 French kilogrammes are equal to 
112 lbs English, and, taking multiples for the sake of accu- 
racy, 880 5 kilogrammes equal 1904 lbs Then if the scale 
be moved along towards 0 nntil tbe division at h (880 5) 
coincides with the division at A. (1904) on the converging lines, 
we shall have the edge of the scale occupying the position 
shoAvn by the dotted hne U, and wo shall then have a line, 
represented by the edge of the scale, divided on the one side 
into kilogrammes and on the other into English pounds 
Hence any weight short of 2000 lbs , stated either in the 
French or the English denomination, may have its value in the 
opposite denomination read ofi at sight 

In the same mnuuer prices and sums of money stated in some 
Continental currency, may have their relative values in English 
money ascertained , and the calculations called for by tbe vairy- 
ing rates of exchange with foreign countries, may readily be 
performed. 

The system is applicable not only to the reduction of 
quantities from one denomination into another, but also to 
the calculation of equivalents of different orders Thus, if 
any quantities given in bulk have their values in weight 
required, the process will he just tbe same a certain number 
of the units of quantity corresponds to some other number of 
the units of weight, and the scale being adjusted so that these 
dmsiouB coincide the results are read off as before Agam a 
list of tons and cwts of some material charged at per ton, may 
have the values of the several iteuiR found, by using a 
slidmg scale properly divided for the purpose, and aasuming 
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Oie Urpe nnmWred dlritloM to reprctcnt Iom. Lb ihort, anj 
calottlmtion comto/* irltUo tho apbcro of ordbtry prc^rtlon 

E lided it bo wlliiia tho limlti of tho toUc in*j bo pcrfonned 
it. Tbo iortnimeDt is cot btonded to bo crmplojcd in 
*0 cajd irbcro a tingle catcoImtJon onlr bu to bo mado i tbo 
time roqairrd for idjnatinetit wonld probablj bo greater than 
(bat (nkco in obtaioisg tbo matt oj tbo ordinajj motfaod. 
Bat ill odTanlagea arc (o bo gained in carta wfaero a nomber of 
opcraliona of tho aanio bind Imto to bo oono tbnragL 

It mart be understood that tbo diTiaiona ma^ m ared In a 
Tanety of waya. Tbna tbe apaxrca between tbo bUbk namberod 
lines may bo taken aa unita and their dirirona aa deoi'” t tbo 
largo ones bcii^ tentfaa and tbeir rnb>dir{atona (not ahown In 
tbo piato) bimarrdlha. Or each of the diriikma in tbe dnwing 
may reprerent one and Ibeir rab-dirlrionj tentha : each of tbe 
great dmtiona being then read aa 10 And igaio, eoob of tbo 
nitimnto dInaionB may bo conaiderod a nnit, aa iortanced in tbo 
fini oxampio of tbe application of the inttminenL Tbo rame 
TaHcly of aranmptlona may be made with tbo moroabio acala ; 
and if it bo romemborcd that In addilmn to tho extended ap< 
plication allowed by making Ihcae aaaamptjODa, ws mar employ 
Boi ml acaica with dinaicma of different magnitadea, it will m 
acen that (bero are fow cate* In which the initmment may 
not bo adrantngeonaly oaed. To make tbo apparatna emrte 
complete tbe ^ding acmle may baro a rermer attache^ aa 
aboim at EL 

On a first tna] with tho orighia] inatrament which la made 
of cardboard, and la otbenmo inoorapleta in ferernJ point*, and 
theroforo take* Icmgor Interrata for adjoalment, reading off ^tc. 
than a perfect one would do U waa foand that tbo time taken 
by a fart calcnlator (after be bad found tbe conatant) wai ^t 
dooble that reqaired by the inftmment. With a perfect 
apporatoa and a litUe practice tbe ratio would probobly be 
xm^ mnnh gnaior 
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IDEAS ABOUT A UliiVERSAL LANGUAGE 

\Thefollov^ng mertioranda were made either at the close of 1845 
or at the "beginning of 1844 The primary aim was that of oJ- 
taining the greatest brevity^ and^ consequently^ a structure mainly^ 
or almost wholly^ monosyllabic was proposed Hence the table with 
which the memoranda begin, is a calculation respecting the number 
of good monosyllables thai can be formed by the exhaustive use of 
good consonants and good vowel sounds I have thought it better 
to let these memoranda stand as they originally did, though, being 
set down when I was but 23, and without any extensive inquiries 
into the matter, they are of course very imperfectly thought out 
Respecting the table I may say that, on looking noxo at the method 
of estimation, I suspect the number of monosyllables is consider- 
ably greater than that given ] 

List of Single Syllables 
With the 8 Simple Vowels 

Syllables simple initial consonant and vowel 
Do with terminal do do 

With simple consonants initial and terminal 
With compound do do 

With the 18 Compound Vowels 

Syllables with simple iniHal consonant and vowel ^ 324 

Do with terminal do do 324 

With simple consonants initial and terminal 5832 

With compound do do ^ 66744 

Total monosyllables 105768 

Addenda {Simple Vowels) 

Syllables with mitial compound consonant and vowel 240 

Do terminal do do ^28 

Compound Vowels 

Syllables with initial compound consonants and vowels 640 

Do terminal do do 1183 


144 

144 

2592 

29664 


Total 


108264 
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[The fullonfng wtn mpTwlioQ* made r->j,eot{nr thu eon 
■troclkini «nil tho cici of thr«o ijllablc*.} <* 

All noun* lo luivc Iho ibort rowel in tbo ilR^lar nnd the 
plcml to bo denoted be cbanguip it into Ibo lonp rowel 
IJo compound TowcU -j “D G o" Ac, which nre not cnpablo 
of the abort aonnd, to bo naod for «(]|octlTM j and tho rowel to bo 
m •omo derreo lodicatire of the qnalltj of the ndjcclira Let, for 
ioiUncf all ■djcellrcs indicatiro of fiood quaJjt/ bo mado with 
tbo J and thoso of tbo bnd with the -rj 
All Doana to bo perfect art kolat Iona, bcjpnninir and ondiojj 
with cowmanta, and Jet them «bow their relatJaiJihip* to each 
other br tho initial or terminal consonant All abetract nonna 
might jor inslaDOo, commonce with tho naralL AM inaoimate 
nonns with tho motet All animato with iho semi vocnia. 

All wordi which are nearly rolatod to one another m meaning 
to hare their relatlonshipa Indicated by identity of consonants — 
tho Towd sonnds being diDforcnti so that tfacro may bo no 
chanco of misUlco arising from imnorfcct artMraiatioa. It is 
neccsory that words haring roiated meanings sbonld bam 
markrd difle ncos of sound, bocanso tho eonirrt will not show 
which is intended when tho aritcnlatjon is indistinct. 

Tho change of non os into sdjeotiTes and sdjectlrca into rorba, 
to be prodaced W tho addition of oonsonsnts withont in any 
case mahing an additional sylhiblo. 

[Them were I remembor saodry plans not hero sot doma by 
the aid of which tho ohotco of wonla for things and actions was 
to bo made ■yitomatlot to that there ihonld bo comparatirelj 
little nrUlmry choice. A cardinal idea was that In each gonna 
of things or action^, tbo gonorio word nhonld always barn tho 
indoflnifo, or most g mi «! rowol"*oand tho « in err — the sound 
mado wtthont any adjostmont of tho rocnl organs, and tho 
sound first msdo by tho InfsnL This would, as it wore, exproas 
tho gonna in its undifforontiated statoj and tho spociflo kinds 
of thioga falling within tho gonna, wonJd aoTcndly bare tbo 
some consonants bnt would contain tno rarions definite tqwoIb, 
simple and compound. Tims, snppooinn an oievallonof snrfsco, 
snuill or great, to bo ciprcs*»d W a syllable which between its 
Initial and terminal conaonants, had tbo lodofinito vowel aonnd 
of • In oiT them tbo kinds of oleration — hfl/ock, monnd iuU 
monnloin great mountain, peak Ac - — wonid bo aoTorally indi 
ented by words in whiol the sanvi two consonants wonJd in- 
olndo between them others of tho vancmi vowots. A farther 
idea was to use wbst maybe oaDod analogiral onomoloptBiai 
tho smnll and petty things being in m/ case indicated by 
thin nnionoroufl rowels and great or Impoifog tbinge fay open 
and aonorons rowels i tbo degrees in alu following the amdo, 

U 
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c, a, a (all), aw, o, oo Yanations among these vanons sizes were 
to be nrfplied by compound vowels severally formed out of these 
simple vowels Thus a hillock, or verv small elevation, would, 
nsmg the same consonants, ha\ e the vowel e (as in see) , an eleva- 
tion of medium size, as a hill, would have the open a (as in ah), 
while the greater elevations, mountains and peaks, would have 
the vowel sounds aw, o, oo, to seveiully distinguish their respec- 
tive sizes This done systematically would, besides excluding, 
in large measure, arbitrary choice, give to the very sounds them- 
selves a grea^ suggestiveness The mental association would 
be rendered irresistible, both by its naturalness and by its per- 
petual recurrence 

Of course the same system would be adopted in the choice of 
words for adjectives and verbs the degree of a quality and 
the power of an action being similarly indicated by gradations 
from the feebly-sounding vowels to the loud-sounding vowels 
The result of these selections would be that even when some 
sentence was very indistinctly heard, it would bo known at 
once whether it concerned small things and feeble actions or 
great things and forcible ones. 

Systematic choice of words was to be earned out in another 
way The most enpliomons consonants were to be used for 
things and qualities and acts of most frequent occurrence in 
speech, and the less and less euphonious ones for the things and 
q^ualities and acts gradually decreasing in the frequency of 
their use While this would serve as one guide in the selection 
of consonants, another guide would he the analogical onoma- 
topoeia the euphonious consonants being used for things which 
appeal agreeably to the feelings, and the less and less eu- 
phonious ones for things which are less attractive in their 
natures, or axe repulsive Two such words as “ rough and 
“ smooth ” exemplify the use of both consonants and vowels 
under guidance of analogical onomatopoeia , for the vowel-sound 
m “ smooth ’’ is one appropriately indicating something imresist- 
ing and regular, such as a smooth surface, while the first conso- 
nantal sound in “rough” well expresses the irregular and resist- 
ing quabty of a surface Evidently selections of vowels and conso- 
nants, if habitually made in these ways, would still farther hmit 
the arbitrariness of choice, and would still further tend to make 
the language both euphomous and expressive 

Amon^ further memoranda there were “ Notes for a system 
of verbs, which I do not reproduce, because, although I see no 
reason to abandon the general idea, the matter is one requiring 
wider inquiry than I gave to it I may simply say that the 
avowed mtention was that of caixying out completely the mode 
of organization to which onr own language, in diverging from 
the older languages, has approached — the entue abandonment of 
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mfleotioTia, and tha deToIopment ot a oompl«t« lafc of reUiionaJ 
wordi to mdicalo tho Beroial ocmditioni under wluoh i(ti totion 
oooon. The implied belief wme that imoo each bud of action 
rernturi in itaelf the aame, whateror maj be iti cnrtmmxtanoQa 
in reapeot of poaibon m time or relation to actor or acton, the 
aira of inch action abould ntmlaiijr remain oomriaut and that 
all lie ranonii relatwtu of penon, tenae, and mood, ahonJd be 
expmacd entirelTlT’ apprupiuite relational worda Of oonno 
the aame principus waa to be oarried ont in the ooae of noxma] 

llaMORuni ooiOKuoQ AxTAjTiam to bi Drarnn} nou thb 
D ll or la u i. PujDAjiaaTii NuMBEa. 

The fact that 12 haa been so generaltr ohoaen aa a canrenimit 
number for ennmermtlon of weighta and meaanrea, ii preanmp- 
tire proof that it moat have many adrantagea. We hare 
la oa. E3 1 pound in Tror weight and Apothecaries weight, 
12 pence <= one ihillhig 12 montha in the jnar 19 aigna to the 
Zodiac, 12 IiTipa to the inch, 12 inohea to the foot, 12 aaoha one 


IMt Oitm Oharactar 


CwnpWa 

1 1 wnnpLtta. 

irurltt ( 

Otrmplala I 4 bad. 


12 dinded by 

I DI I Sfrai. I Qaoti«4. I Oharaotar 


Ooeiflata 

Oojiiidata 

Oomplata 4 Oluui a. 

3a<l ■£ arMifU f 

Ocwpleta 4 ba£ 

Sad 

inAmn, 

Bad 

Bad J 






v '633 V 'a' «,,rAri’KNi>ixaKiw 

' 'l^yAiidy2 

penTiy vvtriglit, 24 Bheetfl one cpurt, 24’Jiourf(^'!^di^i 
one hoTir, SGO'Hegi^es to the oiMle. ' ^ 

Were onr rnimbor of notatidn'&IteVed 
table, going up to 12^timeB 12, wpnlii tbeur agroo 
■with Sie teqnirementa of the systfem* it' 'would 
necessary and no further. , ^ ^ 

The gieat advantage, however, is^-the' ei«y>,diyi8^nity.^PlC®^'’ 
dmdes completely only by 2^ and 5,t)f„whioh the 
paratively httle use, as fifths are seldom required. \12idm^J 
completely hf 2, 3, 4, and 6. , ' - ^ 


To make a proper comparison of tb^ di^isibilitiM^^^ 

.«„l. ,w. ......1. ..'.r. .... « 


reject those in each class which are on a par."^ , ^ 

In the two sets division by 7 is equally bad 
9 in the one and 11 in the other are dually bad ^and^bqi^ 
unimportant. ^ 

6 in the one and 10 in the other^are .equally be.^ 'aad~«qp' 
unimportant. ' _ I 

The 8’s in both cases are nearly equal,' but in tbe,12irtJr)^ 




rather the best 

The 2 IB coinTTion to both ^ i/,,5 

Of the remiiinder of the 10 scale 6^is perfect; hnt;fifi't^^'^i 
comparatively httle wanted; while Sis bad'and.4'mid‘djiugf^^i^ 
Of the other scale 3, 4, and 6 are perfect,'fi,iSrTMiddlin^''*’ 

6 is had h 

Again, the attribute of dividing power is very nnportent fi^ 
several points of "view In the first plaoe it ^ 

the practice of division. Under the present^ syStein thbi^Jifi^ 
only two numbers out of the 12 whose capahihiyof diyidin]^c>3 



he seen by inspection, and these are"2imd5'; that is,'^2.biltj6p; 


12, or i of the whole numhOT 


In the othei system inspeotion will'show whether .anyjnti^l^^ 
is divisible by 2, 3, 4, and'6 , that iB, 4 figures out of tihey!^ 

Thus it IS clear that leas time will'be lostin t^l div^btiiC^^® 
Nor does this facihty apply only .to cases, of Aortiflrt 
an increased faoihtiy is also produced Tin long divimon!-^..^^ 
the present aii-angement, if the last digit of ,the'qnq^J^^^t^Sl1 
"With 2 or 5, the possibihty pf division may be ’^seen Ttm -’’W 
tidii, that IS, in 2 figures out of 10 or ouly^j- of the ' 

Under the other aiiangement Jihe . same'-faofliiy wCwlo 
given to 2, 8, 4, and 6, or ‘4 out of 12, or J-bf the'hasesf^^ 




To sum up — ^In respect of di'visibihty, if j-we bxdludb 




tbe companflon the 6<Jnally bad and tbe^qnally middli^]^? 
it resnltfl that the d2« notation' has jnst twice tTie adw^t^* 
the lO-notation. ^ And in respect of dividmg‘-TO^r''^^JB^^ 
the advantages of the first as compared with^iiose,^' 
are in^some cas^s as 2 to 1 and in other oi^s aa^6 
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BEaiAEKS ON iJUJS liUSOBr OP EEOTPBOOAIi DE. 
PENDENOB IN THE ANUIAL AND VEGETABLE 
OBEATIONS AB RKGABDS ITS BPABTNG UPON 
PAT /VONTOLOOT 

{,Fmt iJU ** Fkilt: ftr Ftirumry 1844.] 

Upon pmiitDg u ftrtiolfl wluoh ■omfl Luns viDoe ippeared in 
tha “PhUoaophical Migarinfl," erpluiatarT- of II Dnnuj now* 
reapcotrng the peonlur n’l hrmtlup whioh bottreen planti 

end ■•nt maJa * rn 10 far u fholr actinn upon the atmoephere u 
coDoemed^ it oocmrrod to me that the oootnne there aet forth 
inTolrod an entirolj narr and tctt beantifal explanation of the 
pronmiite oanae* of progreaaiTO oorelopment and aa the idea 
doea not eeem to hare been jet etaitocL porhapa I maj bo 
alloirrd to make Tonr joama] the modioin for iti pabhcabon 
In unfolding tJhw Boreral reaulta of the tbeoij and exhibitrag 
lla applioation in the eolntaon of natural phenomena, iL Domna 
adrerta to the fact, that not onlj do the orgamimi of the vege- 
table kingdom docompoee the oarbomo amd which hoabeOT 
thrown info the atmoephere bj ■nim*!!, bot that thej likewiae 
aorre for the remoral of thoae extraneona aupplioa of the aame 
gat which are bemg oon txnaahj" poured mto it through roloanof, 
oalcareona ipnoga, flttnroa, and other anch ohannala. It la to 
the oorollaiy dedncible from thla propoaitmn reapeot^ tte 
alterationj that bare taken place m the oompaaition of that 
atmoephere, that attention ia roqneated- , 

If it had boon found that during the pait epocha of the 
world a enatence, ammala had alwaji borne anch a piopt^OT 
to plants aa to inanro the comboatian of the wholoof the 
carbon aaahnilated bj them from the air or m other wonu if 
tha carbon xedTimng olaea had alwaja been exaotlj baWod b/ 
the carbon-OQnanTnfng olaea, it would then follow that o tte 
M dccompoaod m the one case waa whoUj uL/iinpceed to the 
other the oulr change that oonld hare taken place m the 
oharmcior of ti® atmo»pliffro would bwi * dot CTort tiOD 

r**alting from the continual influx of Tsarbonlo add from the 
abora-men boned aoiircea- Such, hon w were not the oon- 
PhllotophkU irtp»+wh Scrirt 3, toL rii, p, 8J7 
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ditions qf tlie case , for ifc is manifest, not only from tho nature 
of existing arrangements, but likewise from the recoivls of the 
world’s liifltory, that the vegetable kingdom bns ah\ays had 
such a preponderance as to accnniulate a much larger supplj 
of carbon than could be consumed by animals This was 
especially the fact in the earlier mras During those vast periods 
that expued before the appearance of mammalia, and whilst 
animate life was chiefly confined to nvers and sens, nearly the 
whole of the immense masses of vegetaWn that then covered the 
land, apparently with a mnch more luxuriant growth than non, 
must have lived and died untouched by quadiupeds , and even 
though a certain portion of the carbon taken by tlicm from the 
atmosphere was again restored to it in the process of decom- 
position, by far the greater bulk seems to ha\e remained m 
its uncombined foim Even after the creation of the higher 
orders of vertebraUi, when the forests neie inhabited by the 
Mylodon with its cougeners, and subsequently by the elephant 
and others of the Pachydeimatu, it cannot be supposed that 
there was ever by their instrumentality an equilibrium pio- 
dneed between those antagonist agencies — the vegetable and 
animal creations Foi although herds of such creatuios would 
doubtless commit extensive rai ages upon the vegetation amid 
which they existed, it must be remembered that they could 
only consume the young and comparatively succulent por- 
tions of the trees upon which they fed, whilst the whole of 
the carbon contained in the trunks and older branches would 
remain untouched* That the ssme preponderance in the 
assimilative power of the vegetable organismn over the cou- 
STJTning power of the animal ones exists at the present day 
IS abundantly evident 

The fact of there having been a larger abstraction of carbon 
from the atmosphere by the decomposition of its carbonic acid 
gas than has ever been returned to it, will, however, bo most 
distmctly proved by a reference to purely geological data 
The vast accumulations of carbonaceous matter contained in 
the numerous coal-basins distributed ovei the surface of the 
globe, the large proportion of bitumen existing in many of 
the BecondflTj- deposits, to say nothing of the nncombiiied 
carbon which must be difFused through a great part of the 
strata composing the Earth’s crust, bear palpable intness to 
the truth of the position All such combustible material has 
been onginally derived from the air, and the fact of its re- 
maining to the present day unoxidized, and bidding fair to con- 
tinue in the same condition (settmg aside human agency), for 
on mdefimte period, strongly favours the conclusion that the 
carbon of which it is composed has been permanently reduced 
from the gaseous combmalion m which it previously appeared 
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D3u 

If tlim, H b<» etromJM Itat the earbtmic idd wWcb doni>g 
pail Rras escaped ool of Ihe Earth, hu been conttnoAlIjnndor 
goin;j the procti* of do-rarbcmlntkrD, it folJowa aa an ap. 
perroljj Irptiraafe fm3Vy|Bforr (hat fta mMinlofr rrmatitoent, 
the oxjrpm Whiff thni conalantlp liberated and diffoacd into 
the aUnoapWro dow exiili In th^l rordlaia In a larffer proper, 
tlen than It onffitoJIr did, and that It ha from the com 
mcnwmrnt of Tr^tUhfe life to (be pmml daj Won ercr on 
the Inewue 

To tbli tofermeo Ihere may howcTer ho mhed objcclhm* 
IlwiU rai«IbK aald lhal Ibr carWralo and wbLh Ui time pant 
h*aed or rariM* rhannrli ont of the h-arlh, aroao from tbeatoir 
chtnbnJtlon of carbeoaorvma dcpCMiU prodoced In the aamo 
way ai Ihcwe now nutmfft that the continumm of the liVo 
phmomrBfm m onr own day it doe to the ffradoal dratroction 
of the mao znaWriaJ t atrd that the atraU of onr coal Selda ara 
fated to nnderffo, by aeme fatora Totcamo a^ ary a airaiUr 
rcTolnlion, and Lato Ibeir earWm once more aent Into the air 
In company wjth oirpen Or It ralffht perbapi bo ar^pned that 
the oxTffrn art free fcy the hutramcDtalitT of rlanU haa enltred 
Into comhlnatioti w/lb aotne other eirtnmt la placoof the carbon 
with which it waj a WDciflted, and baa thni been egaln aWtndcd 
from the air ai faat aa It waa added to it. 

The Dnt of tbeio objecUoni la placalbie in ao far aa tho 
pwtfUllty of iQch an arranpement u concerned, tboagh tt doca 
not appear to bo roantreanced by facia, beithw tho potitiona 
nanally oectjpicd by Tolcanoa nor tho phamomena ittoodinff 
their ernptUma, aeem to Indicate that the carbonlo acid they 
OTolro pruceoJa directly from the oonilmitloa of ctrboaMxoaa 
matUr They rather reply that It baa been dnmi off from Ita 
comblnatloca by heat or chemical adlaily In tbo caa(>a of cal 
carrona apringi It would alio appear that tbo paa liberated by 
Ihora had been prorloiialy in conneilon with an earth, it may W 
foe an Indctonainato period. WoreoTer It iboobl be borno in 
mind that tho ntUmato lendenCTof all obomlcol ohangca talHoff 
placo In tbo Interior of the pfobo mnat bo to oxldito the moat 
combniUble elemnntai and alnco the prcalor part of tbo ahnnd 
ant roetalilo boaea hare a atroaper afllni^ for OJrypon than 
carbon baa Iti eontinnal ie-oridation wonld rcanll, rather than 
any action of tbo oppoalto cbaracter Dot eren admitting tho 
exulonce of aomo play of alHnltlea by which tho oarbonaoootii 
malier depadted in tho oonrae of one ajra ia Irantformod Into 
carWnibs acid and piren back to tho atmoapbera darinir another 
there ia still a link wanting to complete tho nhiln of ihia cirou 
laling mlom j for It I* elw that the oiygen which aooompanloa 
the caiwD In each of ita re^appeoranoea aboro mrand hai been 
doriTod from aomo faLmal aoTiroe, and when it haa oocn laanod 
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into the air and been deprived of its carbon it has no “visible 
means off^ regaining its previous condition, and must conse- 
quently remain in the air On this assumption, therefore, 
aie stiU brought lu a great degree to the same conclusion Heie, 
indeed, the second objection may perhaps be brought in aid of 
the first, and in such case it would be said that the oxygen after 
being liberated is again absorbed by other agencies, and ulti- 
mately earned down once more into the intenor This is, how- 
ever, rather a groundless supposition there being no apparent 
mode in which such process could be earned on, seeing that the 
surface of the Earth is alieady oxidized, and, as far as wo can 
judge, has always been so 

Assuming, then, that the proposed theory, suppoited as it is 
by the fact that the constituents of the atmosphere are not in 
atomic proportions^ and home out likewise by the foregomg 
arguments, is correct, let us mark the inferences which may 
be drawn lespecting the effects produced upon the organic 
creation 

Supenor orders of beings are strongly distongnished from 
inferior ones by the warmth of their blood A low orgamza- 
tion IS uniformly accompanied by a low temperatuie, and in 
ascending the scale of creation we find that, setting aside 
paatial irregnlarities, one of the most notable circn instances is 
the increase of heat It has been further shown, by modem 
discoveries, that such augmentation of temperature is the 
i direct result of a greater consumption of oxygen , and it would 
appear that a quick combustion of carbonaceous matter through 
the medium of the lungs is the one essential condition to 
the maintenance of that high degree of vitality and nervous 
^ energy without which exalted psychical oi physical endowments 
- cannot exist 

" Couplmg this circuTURlance with the theory of a contmual 
increase in the amount of atmospherical oxygen, we are natu- 
mlly led to the conclusion that there must of necessity have 
been a gradual change in the character of the ammate crea- 
tion If a rapid oxidation of the blood is accompanied by a 
higher heat and a more perfect mental and boddy develop- 
ment, and if m consequence of an alteration in the composi- 
tion of the air greater facilities for such oxidation are affoi*ded, 
it may be reasonably inferred that theie has been a corre- 
sponding advancement in the tempeiature and organization of 
the world’s inhabitants 

Now this deduction of abstract reasoning we know to be in 
exact accordance with geological observations An inspection 
of the records of creation demonstrates that such change has 
taken place, and although remains have from time to time been 
found which piove that bcuigs of an advanced development 
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LEVJiJDLING APPLTATTOBS 

Cf 

Figs 1 and 2 bLow the old and the nevr inodes of dividing 
levelling staves When by great diRtance, or ^vanlng light, or 
fog, or ram, the hundiedths are rendered invisible, the new 
form renders the tenths visible, and they can be divided by the 
eye with approximate correctness Further, the correspondence 
between longer Imes and higher decimals, excludes certain 
errors in reading 

Fig 3 shows an appliance for plotting sections ab is a 
straight-edge, placed parallel to the datum line cd, at the appro- 
priate distance e is a set-square, made thick to admit of the 
bevelled edge shown m section at /, Fig 4 On to this, and 
nnder the clips hhy is thrust the scale gr, to which the particular 
section IS to be plotted The zero mark having been adjusted 
to the datum line, and the distance pomts having been marked, 
it requires only that the scale should be brought to each of 
them, and the corresponding height in the level book pnoked 
off the ground surface, being then drawn through the 
marks 

A new form of level is shown in elevation by Fig 5, and m 
plan by Fig 6 ab is the telescope (on which is the compass, c) 
tixed on an elongated bi'ass plate, ddd ee os the longitudinal 
bubble, and / 18 a circular bubble for rouf^h adjustment On 
the nndeiRide of the plate, dd, is a circular rrm, gr, shown in sec- 
tion at Fig 7, which works upon a corresponding nm on the 
upper parallel plate At ^ is the conical head of a screw on 
which, as its centre, the plate, ddj rotates This screw, suffi- 
ciently tightened to give but easy rotation, passes through 
the upper paiallel plate into the axis of the parallel plates, 
and, the screw being prevented from rotating, the central axis 
of the parallel plates is then tightened upon it, so that thereafter 
it cannot turn The advantages are (1) that a much smaller 
area is exposed to the wind , (2) that tis area, being nearer to 
the point of support, the wind has less leverage, the result 
being decreased vibration, and (3) that the bubble and the 
telescope being mdependent of one another, the hue of collima- 
tion can be easily adjusted 
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ON A PROPOSED OEPHALOGRAPH. 

[This instrument was devised at the hcgtunmg of 184C, and the 
descm^ption of it waSy as I Difer from its character^ intended to be 
published in ‘‘ The Zoistj^ to which I then occasionallif contnbiUcd 
A sample in$lrumo7ity winch I had madcy was so ill made that it 
would not worh Partly dirgnst and partly pre occupation pre^ 
vented me from prosecuting the matter at the timCy and before my 
thoughts were again Utrned to %ty I had become sceptical about 
current phrenological victcs, and no longer felt prompted to employ 
a better tnstriinienUmahcr I here give the drawings and dcsirip- 
iionj hecausCy apart from my intended use of it, it maijy I ihinhy be 
useful to anthropologuth as a means of obtaining exact delineations 
of individual skulls andy by composition of theniy exact delineations 
of types of skulls ] 

The uso of onrpicscnt inipoifect modo of manipulation has 
been a great hindrance to the advance of Phrenology To 
dotcrminc by toneb or inspcchon, not only tbo rulativo sizes of 
the organs in a given bead, but the ratio each of them boai*a to 
the avcioge development of tbo samo organ in other heads, is a 
task which no man, however acuio his perceptions, is compe- 
tent to execute •with precision. It is first necessary that ho 
should have a corioct ideal standard with winch ho may men- 
tally compare tho head nndor examination, and even supposing 
him to have had a sufficiently wido expcnciico foi tho formation 
of such a standard (which is very improbable), it is still un- 
likely that out of tho variously formed beads examined, an 
exact average one has been conceived, that will correctly servo 
as a national typo, both of size and configuration 

Neither is it an easy matter to estimate accnmtely the com- 
parative sizes of the different pai ts of the same head. Between 
adjacent organs tho ratio maybe obseivedwith some nicety, 
bat to ascertain the relative developments of Sympathy and 
Combativeness, it is necessary to get a correct notion of the 
general dimensions of tho head, ana this cannot be obtained by 
mere manual examination with anything like certainty 

It may bo fnrthei remarked that our statements of develop- 
ment must always continue very appioximato, so long as we 
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bATa iH} mode of determlDiog hov tmifi gnuiier or len thmn 
ordiniry each porticiilar or^o may bo, o 

The leociro the great dc^tderatom — a prcciso modo of me* 
■nrlo^ the head — ieverol plam hero already been inTroted, 
bat, pdglng by their diroae, none of them hare anawered. In 
the ^po tb^ it nuy more eSociaally eorre the intended par 
poM the imter Tentores to propoae tho inatnunent abont to bo 
deaoribed 

ABO (Fig I) Ifl a tnan^lnr pirco of mahogany obemy or 
other hard wood haring the angle ABO a r^ht angle, and 
being aimBar m general form (o what ii tccMcally called a 
aet-aqfitare, D and E are amallcr act-wjunrea, mortuiod into the 
aideo of ABO for tho porpoae of keeping the edge AB at right 
angles to the rorfaoe egainat which the base, OBBE of the 



apparatna ia placed, oh ia a doTetailed grooro, persUol to AB 
and oontammg two alidea, e and. d, which, are capable of bemg 
fised by aet-*<; e at any desired points. To theae tbdes are 
attaohed tho arms • and /of exactly tho »mo lengths the one 
end ng in a rotcDded point, and the other cartyrng at its ex 
tromlty a abort tnbe enoloi^g an aocnrately metal-ca#^ 

panca], which la oonatantly praised by the rpm^g against the 
forface npon wluoh tho insoTiment is placed. The general ob- 
ject of the arrangement ia to keep tho extremity of <ho tndex a, 
In all caaea, TertTcally abore the point of the pencil f 
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Figs 2, 3, and 4 sliO'W tlio mode of application An ap- 
proximate result may bo obtained by placing the head against 
a door or a ■wall, "with a sheet of paper interposed, requesting 
the 8nb]ect to hold himself as steady as possible To insure 
accurate diagrams, however, it is necessary to make use of a 
board, FG (Fig 2), ■with a semicircular hoop, HK, moveable 
about a hinge, H, at each edge of the board, and having in the 
centre a screw, L, "with a pad at its extremity, capable of being 
pressed against the head with the force requisite to keep it lu 
the desired situation A piece of paper halving been attached 
to the board add the patient fixed, the instrument is adjusted 
to the position requisite for describing r.ho intended section, 
and the extremity of the index, c, is then made to traverse the 
surface of the head from side to side, or from front to back, as the 
case may be, "while the pencil /, being kept in contact "with the 
paper, traces upon it a duplicate of the line moved over by the 
end of the index, and describes the required section It "will be 
seen, from Fig 2, that, by fixing the index at different pomts 



in the groove, as many transverse sections may be described as 
are desired Fig 3 shows the sa-me facdity for obtaining longi- 
tudinal sections And in Fig 4 we have the arrangement for 
drawing horizontal ones, exhibiting the entire circumference of 
the head 
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Bj ni ^ 
I»f>or there 


diegrama thus made on Mml imnapuent 
d be obtained an arera^ form oharaotenaiii^ 



the raoe and aerrln^ aa a ttandard with whldb todindoal forma 
conld be compared. 
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REGISTEEED BINDING-PINS, FOR SECURING MUSIC 
AND UNBOUND PUBLICATIONS, 

c 

[^Tlw little appliance described below^ loas broiujlit out, not in 
my name, hut in the name of Messrs Ackerraann and Oo , of 96, 
Strand {a film no longer in existence^, who undertook the business 
arrangements on commission I am not responsible for the wording 
of the description It is reproduced from the advertising leaflet 
issued by Messrs Achermann J 

The Registered Binding-Pin is in every respect tlie best 
article yet introduced for holding loose manuscripts, sermons, 
music, weekly papers, and all unstitclied "publications 

It consists simply of a piece of elastic wire bent into the form 
and size represented in Pig 1 



To secni^ any periodical, manuscript, or piece of music, 
uotbing more is required than to thrust one pm (tbe straight 
limb being kept on tbe outside} over tbe top, and another ov^ 
the bottom of the central fold — that is at the pomts A and B, 
Pig 2 The leaves being then cut (if a newspaper or periodical) 
it will be found that the several sheets are firmly clasped 
together 

This httle apparatus, which appears incapable of farther 
simplification, possesses scverhl advantages 

1 It economises time and trouble a few seconds only being 
expended in its application 
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2. It Inrolre* no to th© pnbllciHon, ©tmI tt© theeta 

h«ia br it ©TO in » better aUte for portMocTit binding thmn »it«r 
Mur otber treatment 

8 It jj cwoili DO obtiaolo lo tb© folding of tb© paper In my 
direction, 

4 It tdnuU of being need rqieatedlr if dciired. 

It ii qnH© ont of Iho waj and u ratber ornamental tb«n 

6 It ii rerj cheap Carda containing fonr doxen plain pIna 
are Bold for Sixpence, and tboa© containing fiftj gilt pina 
^repeoialj^ idaptM for mnaio and rnpenxjr p^bcnt&ni) for 


[On the baclc of the adTertiiing flj leaf eprvdneed abor© 
■wero a nnmber of hlghlj rologiatlo ojrnmTi of Preai, fora- 
(eTling for tb© Binding Pin an erteniiTe and permanent naa. 
The reanlt, wblcb waa that tbe nlea, great at firxt, oame to an 
end after a yenr or fo, prored bow erroneona were the wn^rp- 
tlona of tbe ciitica aa to pnbllo taaiea and requlrvuienta. 

Except in mattere of prim© ne\x*xity tbe nnirerial dernmnd 
on tb© pari of retaHen, probably becanae It la the demand 
on tbe pari of kdiea, ia Car aometblm new Tb© Tnanta for 
DOTol^ ia ao ntterly nndUuI in*Hng that in oonaeqneDce of ft 
good tbinga oontlnnally go ont of nte while new and wiun 
wilngi come into ntai tne qacftlon of nlatiT© marit being 
Karoely entertained.] 
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THE FORM OP THE EARTH NO PROOF OF 
ORIGHNAL FLUrOITr 

c 

{From the ^^Philosophical Magazitie^^ for March^ 1847 ] 

Xt has been generally considered that the spheroidal form of 
the Earth — ^mdicatmg as it does obedience to centrifugal force — 
imphes a pnnimy state of fluidity If, however, it can. be shown 
that, noLwithstandmg its apparent solidity, the Earth must be 
at the present moment entirely subject to the influences affect- 
ing its general figure, and that so far as the gravitative and 
centrifugal forces are concerned it is plastic still, the theory of 
original fluidity, however probable on other grounds, can no 
longer be inferred from the Earth's oblateness 

The facts indicative of a varying relationship between the 
bulTr and tenacity of matter are of every-day observation W^e 
constantly see a drop of water mamtam ite sphericity in spite 
of opposing forces , increase the mass, and it flows out m com- 
plete obedience to them The mud in our sLieets stands m 
ndges behind the passmg cart-wheel, when scraped together 
it appears hquid and assnnies a horizontal surface On the 
spade of the excavator, clay retams its square figure and its 
sharp angles , but when made into a buliiy embankment, it 
will, if the slope be insufficient, spread itself out on one or 
both Bides of the base occasionally continuing to slip until it 
assumes an inclination of six to one 
A comparison of the physical powers of large and small 
animals exhibits a senes of facts of analogous character A 
flea jumps several hundred times its own length, and is un- 
mjured by collision with any obstacle The greatest mammals, 
on the other hand, seem to possess no agility whatever , and 
a concussion home by the msect with impunity would smash 
an elephant to a jelly Between these ex tx ernes may be ob- 
served a gradation in the ratios of power to hnlk, so that 
commencing with the smaller creatures, eyeiy increment of size 
is, ccetens partbiis^ accompanied by an under-proportionate in- 
crease of strength, until we arrive at that hunt (to which the 
elephant has evidently approximated) where the creature is no 
longer capable of supporting its own framework 
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Tbefit mod {nsnuienblo IDte facii, point to tbo inferenco tb«t 
flnSditr nnd voliditj nro to o great ertout qnalitiei of degree j 
ttiat toe cohretTo tcaucltj of nnj piece of cutter been, m the 
cuji Uut nutter ii Incroued » constenUj deovnrbg retio 
to the lulQnl forcce tending to tfae tractnre of tlut nutter; 
end tlut hence enj mbetanoe boweror lolid to oar perception! 
only require! to here ill bulk incrreied to e cerUin point, to 
giro end become in a lenio fmd before the granUtarB 
and other forres, 

IIowoTeT repngnant to that “ common acefe,” for ■which eome 
hare w greet a rcbprrct tbU proportion U ea{tib]e of a rery 
ni^le detnonjtratioa. 

The rtrenetb of a bar of iron, timber or other material 

Bin 

•objected to tbe Irrmfrerro itrain, rane# ai B being the 

breadth D tbe dtptb and Zj the leogth. Soppoao the me 
of ihii bar to be changed, while the ratioe of iti diraenilon! 

conlbne the famo then ■! the fractwn jj will remain con 

etant, the atrength will raiy at D or Odnco D beara alwaja 
the fame proportion to B and L) na IP or Ij* Hence in 
altnp r ni ■*<!• of nutter tbo reautancea to tie traniTorae atraln 
am aa the aqoarca of the Lmcar dimenaiona. The same law 
atm more nuolfeatlr appllc* to tho kmgitndlnal ttrojn. Here 
the etrengtb, depending aa it doca on tho aeetional area, mtut, 
in aimilar maaece, Tary aa the aqnnro of any aide. And in the 
tomon rtrain we nuy readily detect the Like general principle, 
ii»t , other thioga eqnjJ, the reaiat ere* to fractnro bear a con- 
•tint ratio tothe aqoarca of tho dimenaion*. [Thu laat atat^ 
ment ii, I think, da yueonaj bat the error doea not affect tho 

ao liOTreTer with the poweri (ending to tie dumptlcm 
of nutter The effect! of granly rentrifngnl fbree, and all 
agendca entngtmutio to coheairo attraction Taiy aa the nuaa, 
Th*f. ii, M tho onbei of tbe dlmenaiona. 

HowTSTcr great, therefore, m a giren portion of milter may 
bo tbe ciocaa of the form pitio log fonjo oror the form 
dealroying force, it u clear that if, daring angmentatton of 
bulk, the foraj pre«u mg force incrtaaea only aa the tqmrftt 
of tho dlmenaioni, whilat the fonn-deatruying force incirea«» 
aa their cate*, the firat meat m timo bo orertakon and oiceodrf 
by the kit j and when thla ocoora, tho mattio' -wiD bo fnurtnrod 
and re-arrang^ In obedJenoe to the farm^dtgtrofiBg tone 

Viewed by the light of thia priiunple the fact that the Earth 
u en oblate aphewrid doea not aeem to afford any anppoii to 
the hypotheaia of original fluidity as oonnoonly nnderatood. 
"Wo mnat oonaider thab in reapeot of ita obedleneo to the geo- 
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dynamic laws, the Earbli is flnid now and mnst always remnm 
so , for the most tenacious suhstance with which we are ac- 
qnamted, when subjected to the same forces that are actmg 
upon the Earth’s crust, would exceed the limit of self-/,upport 
determined by the above law, before it attamed i^Joo_ooo^h of 
the Earth’s bulk [This is an extreme over-statement, smce it 
assumes that the mutual gravitation of the parts of this small 
mass would expose them to a stress like that to which they 
would be exposed were the mass placed on the surface of the 
exifltmg Earth Still it remams true that a mass pf the hardest 
matter would lose its self-sustaining power long before it 
approached the size of the Earth ] 

Reference to a table of the resistances of various substances 
to a crushing force will render this manifest 

London, January, 1847 
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LEiiiR TO mu ATnr\^x]^ covcwiviso iul 

inSSTATOIRNTS 01 TUP T MOZLET 

[/ on «>«/xUaJ fa I»rl i* tkftt erpnJ%fn fJU fcrrt- 

tpymJrv* vytifk f •Utnr/ Ti» ^rart rrr^fr rrrt Ij it ti 
• ■ Hr Jlixiry i iTM-Jt ‘«7>ni«i -rvv/ f\i /y rf On I Cctlr^" 
IllfJy to It rpm n'/rrrrJ fa krrfafttr ly littt tntrmfrJ oj fnmJi 
or fort i« fl^ TVorfanoti fnftrm<af j at^A f^nr rill er^unjmrally 

• tvmnidf cttnff ftsr rf F n^n rf Hr Hairy t ri\t$totfw\ntt 
Proof rr\tit tkot oJrroJy fi rrii f kat Im dcnr In a motic* rf 
Hr HotUj s wt\ Qtarierlj Itrrxne Ku vrony aUt^ah m 

u^rfwJ7y ff fu>f ar&rJ/y oArjitrJ CIrarly tKm %f ihAji trart 
fit sm%y allryalvn a f-rrRioimif jtlafr and I do Kof j\rt a 
f'rmanrmt plar< fa iKo rf rproff rf \t I iXall tc /uiU« krrtajifr to 
yrerr tn\ rvj nentattm and tit ortytmrf t\r Synt^ttcFkiloorjdiy 
trill Ir mmjyprrhmdrj I iovf tlcrtfcrw no offrmofir* trui to 
rrproJuc* thru Iriicrt ] 

Tie tlrr TnoMii Mcztrr xxp Ub, nEtintr SrrxccK. 

In tbo n«nloUceDc«^ otiffly of Onel CoOm” by tbo 
Hot Titomaj Jloxloy there oecon on p l-iO, rol I, the follow 
Jng pauage t— 

** 1 from ny LoybooJ In e DErnfabui dmio of monJ 

phIkEorJjy dtrlird Jn Uj« lint liutEim from one of my early lortroo- 
lon. luU WEE Mr 0«ex< Sj bu , [bonomj] Biu tEir of tb« Derby 
rhOoEoiililcU AEEOcUlkKi fowled by Dr DarVtn, eou / Iber of Mr 
nerbett Bpetxrr lly dreEm had e ccrtEla faiaDy r*E«nblEiirt to the 
BrEtem of ndbwfwy bearing that wrlter'E nEme. There wee an 
{iii|XirtEnt and nrlpg dUTcj uv between the two Eyetenn, between 
that whkh t> rer ow the Usht, and perUhed befon (t wee borDj with- 
ont eren cotnlng to trilber lit* graja on the lioi»e-topE and that other 
Impoalnf iTiteea whkfa oceMpIea aereral yarda of ab^ In moet pnUlo 
Itbrarlee. ^e btter nakea the world of life as w# see and take port 
in it, the preeant ootoome of aexntinnaJ oofenwtngfroni atonu, Ucoens, 

It WEE XMWe than a doirn yean aftrr Dr Darwin d eath ta 1803 when 
my fatbEr beeenae bewormry teeraUTy I bellen ny faihar (wko wee twEire 
yean old wh«H Dr Darwin died) Barer mw him, and, to far aj I fcaow 
knew nothhif of hb IdeaE. 
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and vegetables, bound by the necessities of existence to mutual rela- 
tions, up to or down to brutes, savages, ladies and gentlemen, mhent- 
ing vanouB opinions, maxims, and superstitions The broth^ and 
older philosophy, for such it was, that is mine, saved itself fryn birth 
by its palpable mconsistency, for it retamed a Divme onginal and 
some other mcongruous elements. In particular, instead of nitmg the 
patriarchal stage hardly above the brute, it assigned to that state of 
society a heavenly source, and descnbea it as rather a model for 
'P’uglish country gentlemen, that is, upon the whole, and with certain 
reservations ” 

Ar I find by^quirmgof those who have read it, this passage 
leaves the impression that the doctrines set forth m the ‘‘ System 
of Synthetic Philosophy,*' as well as those which Mi Mozloy 
entertained m his early days, were in some way derived from 
my father Were thia true, the implication would be that 
dnnng the last five-and-twenfy years, I have been allowing my- 
self to be credited with ideas whicli are not my own And 
smce this is entirely untrue, I cannot be expected to let it pass 
unnoticed If I do, I tacitly countenance an error, and tacitly 
a^lmit an act by no means creditable to me 

I should be tbe last to under-estimate my indebtedness to my 
■father, for whom I have great admiration, as will be seen when, 
hereafter, there comes to be published a sketch of him which I 
long ago prepared m rough draft But this indehtedness was 
general and not special — an indebtedness for habits of thought 
encouraged rather than for ideas communicated I distmctly 
trace to him an ingrained tendency to inquire for causes — ■ 
causes, I mean, of the physical class Though far from having 
himself abandoned snpematnralism, yet tbe bias towards 
naturalism was strong in him, and was, I doubt not, commimi- 
eated (though rather by example than by precept) to others 
he taught, as it was to me But while admitting, and mdeed 
assertmg, that the tendency towards natnraliRtio interpreta- 
'tion of things was fostered m me by him, as probably also lu - 
^Ir Mozley, yet I am not aware that any of those results of 
naturalistic interpretation diRtmctive of my works are traceable 
to him 

Weie the general reader in the habit of criticising each 
’Statement he meets, he might be expected to discover m the 
paragraph quoted above from Mr Mozley, reasons for sceptic- 
ism When, for example, he found my books described as 
occupying several yards of library shelves, while in fact they 
occupy less than 2 feet, he might be led to suspect that other 
"Statements, made with hke regard for effectiveness rather 
■than accuracy, are misleading A re-perusal of the last part 
of the paragraph might confiim hiR snspioioru Observing that, 
B-long with the allegation of “family resemblance," the closing 
^sentence admits that the couise of human affairs as conceived 
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^ Moidoy WM the rcror*# In dimotlon to the coutm 
or me — obeemng that m tlui onlj irapeotain -which 
AWey ■peofiN hu -narr it U no fnnri m ntdlr anti 
erDlntbr^ ai to bo ir ^ mH bto with the oroInUoiia^ -riow 
—he might hara forthw doaWa zmiaei Bat the gonaral TWidor 
mnatlj aocapta wUhout hoaltatitra what 

Eran BoientiOc nadera^-oTeii toaden iamlUar with the otm 
t^ta of mj booha, mriTint, I tecj bo tnutod ao to tori Mr 
Uoxler I ttMrmont aa to recogniu its neitoaauT errtmeonjmeai j 
tocrogb a Utilo thongbt wcwld ahow them thulL Thy wonbl 
hate but to nmalJ tho cardinal Ideal dcToIopod throagmmt the 
^Tiea of Tolomw I hare pnbluhed, to booome oonaaoni that 
those ideal are neoeanullj of mooh mer origin than the period 
to which Mx Moiley ■ aooonnt reform. ThOTgh, m Bnmforda 
day and before, an adranoe hod been mado towardi tho dootrfno 
^ the correlation of heat and motion, thii dootnno had not 
howaiii cnrrratj pnd no oonooption, orea had anion of the 
more general dxxjtnno of tho oomlatKm and oqniraienco of tho 
phyaail foToea at largo Bull more reoent wai thi mo and 
^ U ehmont of tho aUooUted abatraot doctrine oommOnlT 
Known aa the ooniorvatkm of energy " Parthar Yon Boor b 
ditooTory that the q>» gee nudej^uiie dnrmg dorolopment of 
each organic body are alweya from the general to tho apemal 
was not ennuoiatoa till aoma eight yeari uter the tune at which 
Mr Moxley -waa e pupil of my IhlLcr and waa not hiard of in 
England nnbl 20 yoora after Kow rmoe theee three dootrinea 
are indiiponBable olemonta of the general theory of erolntdon, 
(the lari of them bemg that which let np m me the conrae of 
thonght leading to itj* it ■ manifeit thBt not eren a mde con 
caption of mob a tbeoty oonld hare been framed at the date 
raferred to In Mr Moaley’i aeoonnt. Bren apart from thu, one 
who oompnred my sncoeMire wndngi would find clear proof 
that their cardinal Ideas could hare ^d no roeh ongin u Mr 
Moiloy ■ aoconnt Kems to Imply In the eariieri of them — 

** Letters on the Proper Sphere of GoTenunenfc — pabUahod in 
1842, and repnhliahed as a pamphlet in 1813 the only point oi 


* I }wT« nesntly firaad Hvmi (Idt ^ «TTWinl U bni parttkllj troa. In tha 
adhlon of Joa<ri pnbhilMd fai UUO and on pp. 'iBl-3 (In 

iha laat adttibn, pp. 103-6) arlD n fmad puaafa ihorint tnai, aHta In 
typaacrf 'rtnvaU uil {■ typea ol aodetiat, th. laus ti froni anthmiilW to 
mnltUannltT — froan itrnocvraa >wda np od Hia parla harinf hmetlona, 
to iiruaiuiv mad« np of ontlka parti haring unlit fnocttona. TTtongh 
ntUbar tba 'vnrda tmuonnitj and. amUfomUj, nor tha weida hi ^ mwku 

and botvusuaooB, an aaad, yat tha oontrmjti dcaarlbad ara Owaa arpnwad 
by thaaa worfa. Tha affao* of Von baar^ aMitr»1hi.ttfln i— pactin* tba 
UBma of nbiyooU daralopiMtit, Ant UMt wtu. tn waa to 
and rnaVa mora datoita tbooAlit almdy axlitiof 


'tnala 
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commutiitj with the general doctnne of ovolntion is a belief in 
the modffiahility of human nature through adaptation to Au- 
ditions (-which I held ns a corollary from the theory of IiaArck) 
and a consequent belief in human progression In thefeecond 
and more important one, “ Social Statics,” published in 1850, 
the same general ideas are to be seen, -worked out more elabor- 
ately in their ethical and political consequences Only m an 
essay pubhshed in 1852, -would the inquirer note, for the first 
tune, a passing reference to the increase of heterogeneity as a 
tmit of development, and a first recognition of this trait as 
seen in other omers of phenomena than those displayed by in- 
dividual organisms On-wards through essays published in 
several following years, he would observe farther extensions in 
the alleged range of this law , until, in 1855, in the “ Pnnciples 
of Psychology,” it begins to take an important position, joined 
-with the additional law of integration, afterwards to bo simi- 
larly extended Not until 1857, in two essays then published, 
would ho find a statement, relatively crado in form, of the Iiaw 
of Evolution, set forth as holding thronghout all orders of 
phenomena, and, joined with it, the statement of certain universal 
physical principles which necessitate its universality And only 
in 1861 ^vo^ld he corae to an expression of the law approximat- 
ing in definiteness to that final one reached in 1867 All which 
facts the scientific reader who took the trouble to investigate 
would see are conclusive against the implication contained in 
Mr Mozley’s statement , since, were this implication true, my 
eaily writings would have contained traces of the specific 
doctnne set forth in the later ones But, as I have said, even 
a reader of my books cannot be trusted to recall and consider 
these facts, but will certainly in many cases, and probably in 
most, passively accept the belief Mr Mozley suggests 

Seeing this, I have felt it requisite definitely to raise the 
issue , and, for this purpose, have written to !Mr Mozley the fol- 
lowing letter It is made long by including a general outline 
of the Doctnne of Evolution, which it was needful to place 
befoie him that he might be m a position to answei my ques- 
taon definitely Perhaps I may be excused for reproducing the 
letter m full, since ninefy-nine out of a hundred do not know 
what the Doctrine of Evolution, m its wider sense, is, but sup- 
pose it to be simply another name for the doctrine of the origin 
of species by natural selection — 

“ My dear Sir, — The passages from three letters of my father, 
sent heiewith one wiitten in 1820, which was about the date 
referred to in youi account of him, one wntten some thirteen 
years lafter, and the other twenty years later — will prove to yon 
how erroneous is the statement you have made wiUi regard to 
IS religious behefs Having m this case clear proof of error, 
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thereupon proceeds to work a vanetj^ of changes , and each of tly-se 
becomes the parent of similarly-multiplying changes the multijy ca- 
tion of t^m becoming greater m proportion as the aggregate be^mes 
more heterogeneous And these two causes of increasing di^*ent^a- 
tions are furthered by — 11 Segregation, which is a process ^tending 
ever to separate unlike units and to bring together hke units so 
serving continually to sharpen, or make definite, differentiations other- 
wise caused 12 Equilibration is the final result of these transforaia- 
tions which an evolving aggre^te undergoes The changes go on 
until there is reached an eqmlibiium between the forces which all 
parts of the aggregate are exposed to and the forces these parts oppose 
to them Equihbration may pass through a transition stage or oal- 
anoed motions (as m a planetary sj^stem) or of balanced functions (as 
in a hving body) on the way to ultimate equihbnuTn , but the state of 
rest in inorganic bodies, or death in organic bodies, is the necessary 
limit of the changes constituting evolution. 13 Dissolution is the 
counter-change which sooner or later every evolved aggregate imder- 
goes Eemaining exposed to surrounding forces that are unequilibnated, 
each aggregate is ever hable to be dissipated by the increase, gradual 
or sudden, of its contmned motion , and its dissipation, quickly under- 
gone by bodies lately animate, and slowly undergone by manimate 
masses, remains to be undergone at an indefinitely remote period by 
each planetary and stellar mass, which smce an mdefinitely distant 
period m the past has been slowly evolving the cycle of its trans- 
formations being thus completed. 14 This rhythm of evolution and 
dissolution, completing itself during short periods in small aggregates, 
and m the vast aggregates distributed through space completing itself 
in periods which are immeasurable by human thought, is, so far as we 
can see, umversal and eternal each altematmg phase of the process 
predominating, now m this region of space and now m that, as local 
conditions determina 15 All these phenomena, from their great 
features down to their mmntest details, are necessary results of the 
persistence of force, under its forms of matter and motion Given 
these as distributed through space, and their quantities being un- 
changeable, either by mcrease or decrease, there inevitably result the 
contmuous redistributions distmguishable as evolution and dissolution, 
as well as all those special traits above ennmerated 16 Thaf which 
persists, imchangmg m quantity but ever changing in form, under 
these sensible appearances which the Dmverse presents to us, transcends 
human knowledge and conception — is an unknown and unknowable 
Power, which we are obliged to recognize as without limit in space and 
without begmnmg or end in tune ^ 

“ I am not aware that my father entertained any of these 
views, eitlier definitely or vaguely But. if be did, or if under 
his influence you reached views similar to these or any of them, 
it will, I'presnme, be possible to indicate the resemblances Or 
if specific resemblances are not alleged, still it will be possible 
to point out what were the ideas you received from him which 
potentially involved conoltisions such as are above set forth 

I fear I am entailiug some trouble upon you. in asking an 
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ULVer to tViia qarttloa bat tbe iroportaseo of tbe ouyer moit 
beiXTipology I mj dt*r nr Wtfafolt/ joart 

\ ** IlKtDErr SmctsL." 


Tn Mr Hoxlejf irpl^ ho lUtrd Uut he bad been obllDed 
alrcadjr to tend olT hb o ^c^iioiu for a lecond edition addinf 
that, ‘^lu therefore nolhinff can bo done now yon would not 
CATO for any duoonion ** ^e molt U (hat I remain wfihont 
any reply to my qnerUoti. One pauaj^ bonei in Mr lloi 
ley. lotlcr lerre. to giro a widely different xyeaning to hia 
rtatementi and hariog obtulned nb mmiinion, I hero qnote 
it aa foUowa i — ** Too wifi oboorro that 1 hare onlya ragne idea 
of my own phfloaophy and I cannot pretend to an acoomto 
kooWlrdpo of yoora, I apoVo of a famflr liheneaa Bat 
wbat Is (hat P There i. a familf Ilkoncii belwnon Ckrdinal 
bowman . riew and hb brother FranV a" 

Now if the ** family liheneaa " alleged U not greater than 
that between tbo belief of a Itoman O.tbolio and the belief of a 


Hatiocalift who rotalna hb thenin my chief objcctian b ro- 
moTedt for jojt as the riew* of the brethen Nonmao hare a 
eerloin Idnsfaip In nrioo of the religioo. Ktillmcmt common to 
(hem lo ilr Moiley s early riew. and my own hare had the 
common trait of natnraJbtio in toipretatlon— partially carried 
out in the one and oompletoly in the other i a common trait, 
howoTBT, which would giro Ifr ifoah^ . early riowa a “ fai^y 
lilceDm’ to other philoaophiei than mine, Thb being nndtr 
stood, the only farther objection to Hr IToaley’s statement 
whHjh I bam to mako b that I do not see how eren in thb 
Tsgoe sense, a Hkeneas can be alleged between that which ho 
names and describes aa “ a mcral philosophy " and “ a system 
of phfloBophy of which the greater port is conceraod rrith the 


lanes from aUUie ctmclnsitnia th*i hare precodo^ 

There romalns only to answer the qneation— How Hr 

lloriey haro been lod to ImaglnB a v^wjmblance things 

so di&rent ? Ho has hlmarif gone fsr towmr^ hhig an 
eipl naiim, In hb Introdnotloii (p 1 ) he admits, or rather 
'•Cila, that - reinlnf««nces aio rcry snspidona n^tor | and 
that “ the mental pietnre of erenta long; P-, « 
tlimmgh itn inoT" •tng breadth of many-tinted base, b liable to 
bo warped and oolonred by moro recent remamhrano^ and by 
imprtsaJona rocoiTod from other quarters,'* He adds sundry 
ninatratlons of the ertxeme nntmstworth ness of Tnrnn/rTT oon 
oemingthersmotoparti and m Chapter T XX X M I he ^o- 

tsnaes Denison, s nt*<-encai of Onol Oollegs aa a Jnmbls 
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of iTiaccnracies, absurdities, and apparent forgets Mor^^er 
he indfSates (p 4) a special cause of distortion, sayi^ of 
those “Tvhose memory is subordmate to imagination pas- 
sion,’’ that “they remember too easily, too (jniokly, ^tad too 
much as they please ” Now, as is implied by bis rebgions ideas 
and ecclesiastical leamugs, and os is also showu by a passage in 
which he refers to the scientific school with manifest aversion, 
Wr Mozley is biassed towards an interpretation which tends to 
discredit this school, or a port of it , and obviously, to fancy 
a resemblance between scientific views now current, and those 
which he descfnbes as a “dream” of bis youth, winch disap- 

? )eared with his manhood, is not rniRatisfactory to bim On 
ooking through the “ many-tmted haze ” of BLs.ty years at what 
he admits to be “ a vague idea ” of his early philosophy, he has 
unconsciously “warped and coloured” it, and imagined in it s 
resemblance wbiob, as I have shown, it could not possil 
have had ^ 

I will only add that senons mjustice is apt to be done hy 
publication of remmiHcences wbiob concern others than th ^ 
writer of them Widely diffused as is Mozley’s interesting 
work, biR statement wiU be read and acceptedby thonsands why 
will never see this rectifioatiom | 

Hebbebt Spenobb I 

The simplest and most oonclnsive disproof of Mr Mozley 
statement, however, is furnished by a letter which has sinc(| 
come to light, and is now in my possession, written bv my fatbejl 
in January, 1860, to a favourite pupil of his, Mrs (now Lady}] 
White Cooper The following passage from this letter showfj 
that, so far from regarding my views as derived from him, h^ | 
speaks of them m contrast mth bis own, and simply regardt 
them with sympathetio tolerance 

“ I quite agree with you that the feelings mduced by the pemsal of 
Herbert's essay entitled * Wiiat K'nowledge is of most Worth?' €ire 
somewhat depressmg Still I don't regret reading the essay, for such 
depression does not of necessity tend to harm. It may teach us 
hnTmhty , and he that hmnbletn himself shall be exalted — exalted in 
biq faith Even the just shall hve by faith 

“ Erom what I see of my son's mind, it appears to me that the laws 
of nature are to him what revealed rehgiou is to us, and that any 
wilful infraction of those laws is to him as much a sm as to us is dis- 
behef m what is revealed. -And so long as he makes a holy use of his 
present knowledge, it is my privilege to believe that he will be led into 
all Iruth,^ 

Thus it IS manifest that certain naturabstic procbyities of 
thought my father displayed, were, by Mr, Mozley, confounded 
with a defimte system of philosophy arrived at m pursuance of 
such naturalistic proclivities 




